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PREFACR 

The reception with which this work has been favored forbids the editors 
to underrate its importance. From the date of its prospectus they have been 
encouraged, not only by the highest approval from those whose approval is of 
greatest value to them, but by assistance that has been indispensable to its 
success, from specialists in every branch of the undertaking. In returning our 
thanks for these signal favors, we desire to make our most cordial acknowl- 
edgment of the success they have enabled us to attain. 

That an undertaking so new and so bold should have been generally 
approved by a profession so exacting, has seemed to us our best justification 
in making it. Yet not even the extraordinary preparation we had made for its 
execution would have sufficed, had not the profession made common cause 
with us, and aided in every way to give it completeness. And when we add 
that the plan of the work consists in its completeness, we need make no fur- 
ther acknowledgments. 

It can not be denied that a plan so comprehensive has involved great 
expenses and difficulties. Nor can it well be doubted that this volume will be 
found of greater value year by year. Certainly, with the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion the work at present enjoys, of the most noted specialists in all the fields it 
covers, there is no occasion for anxiety regarding its future. 

In this volume we have the record of all the American plants of the first 
natural order (Ranunculacca^) that are known in medicine. We next take up 
the succeeding natural orders, and hope to continue until we have completed 
the subject. 

To those who have assisted us by their subscriptions, we owe a heavy debt 
of thanks. The issue in periodical form has enabled us to enjoy every 
advantage both in the preparation and publication, for which we hope they 
will find a full equivalent in the resulting thoroughness of our work. 

That "The Drugs and Medicines of North America" may prove de- 
serving of the reception it has met, and fill the place in medical science which 
such a work should occupy, is a hope almost too bold for us to express, yet 
one which the partiality of our friends permits us to indulge. In our -attempts 

to realize it, we shall spare neither expense nor labor. 

J. U. Lloyd. 

C. G. Lloyd. 
Cincinnati, January, 1886. 
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DRUGS AND MEDICINES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 



CLEMATIS VIRGINIANA. 

VIRGIN-S BOWER. 

Parts Used. — ^The fresh leaves, flowers and stem of Clematis 



Natural Order Ran uncu laces, Tribe Clematideffi. 

. — Sicm, a woody, climbing vine. Leaves, o 



Botanical Asai. 

irinding mound objects 

lobcd ; inargi 

while, pelaloid, spreading. Pelals, n( 

Fruii. an achcnc, wiih > feathery tail 



Mi. dia 



;ni3le ; the lenfstBlks 

th, firm, veiny, more or lea llirct- 

in axillary clusters. Sepals four, 

us, spreading, about as long as the petals. 

1 two inches long. 

Common Names. — The name Virgin's Bower, applied to this species, is 
equally applicable to all the species of the genus. It is also called Ladies' 
Bower, Traveler's Ivy, and Love Vine, from reference to natural arbors which 
it forms. These names were originally applied to the English species, Clema- 
tis Vitalba, but have naturally been given to this and other species. 

Specific Description. — Clematis virginiana is the most common native 
species. It is found in nearly every locality east of the Mississippi, extending 
north into British America, and west into Missouri and Kansas. It is very 
common in the mountains. The plant is a shrubby vine, climbing over fences 
and bushes by means of the leafstalks which coil around objects of support. 
The leaves are trifoHolate and opposite. The flowers, which appear in mid- 
summer, are white and very numerous, and make the shrub a conspicuous 
object when in bloom, and on this account it is often cultivated. The fruits, 
which are produced in heads in the fall of the year, are achenes, with long, 
feathery tails. (See illustration opposite, Plate i.) 

Generic Description. — The genus Clematis is an extensive family, dis 
persed throughout the temperate regions of both hemispheres. It consists 
mostly of climbing shrubs, rarely erect, and more rarely with herbaceous stems. 
The flowers are very numerous and showy; hence diflerent species are in culti- 
vation as ornamental climbers. The properties of all the species, when fresh, 
are more or less acrid. 

Plants of this genus can be readily distinguished from all other native 
climbing vines, by the peculiar habit they have of twining their leafstalks for 
support. 
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Branch of Clemalis critpa 



iun of the four sepals; 3, vrrtical st 



I or the flower. 



Allied Species. — Clematis Viorna Linn., Clematis Pitcheri Totr. & Gray, 
and Clematis crispa Linn., are three closely related native species. The first 
is found from Pennsylvania south; the next, from Illinois west ; and the last, 
in the Southern Stales. They belong to a natural section of the genus, which 
can be readily distinguished from Clemati.s virginiana by their large, solitary, 
nodding, bell-shaped flowers, The first two species, which are perhaps but 
varieties of the same, have four dull-purple, valvate sepals, of a very thick text- 
ure; hence they are often called Leather Flowers. Clematis crispa has pur- 
plish-blue sepals, with dilated thin mai^ins, It is called in the Southern States 
Blue Jasmine, or Curled Virgin's Bower, and is probably our most acrid spe- 
cies. It is figured in Gray's Genera, vol. i. , plate 2. 

Clematis verticillaris DC. is a northern species and rather rare, It has large 
four-scpaled purple flowers, with thin, spreading sepals. It has small, petal- 
like bodies, resembling abortive stamens, and on this account the plant was 
formerly separated from the genus Clematis and named Atragene amencana Sims. 
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It is callea whorl-Icaved Virgin's Bower, and figured in the Botan- 
ical Magazine, vol, xxlii, plate S87. Clematis alpina Mid., is an analogous 
plant of the mountains of Southern Europe. 

Clematis ligusticifolia Nutl., of the Western States, takes the place of 
Clematis virginiana, which it closely resembles. We are 
informed by Dr. Louis Emmelheinz. of New Mexico, who 
forwarded us specimens for identification, that the roots of 
this plant are used as an alterative by the Indians, and 
called Wild Sarsaparilla. 

Clematis Vitalba JJmi., is the most common species 
of Europe, and the only one found in England. It is 
called Virgin's Bower, Traveler's Joy, Love Vine, White 
Vine, Ladies" Bower, Old Man's Beard, Smoke Wood, 
Wild Vine, Bind-with. Hedge Vine, and Climbers. 

Clematis recta (erecta) Litm. , is found in Middle and 
Southern Europe. It has an erect, herbaceous stem, 
about two feet high, and is probably the most acrid 
species of Europe. It is called Upright Virgin's Bower, 
and in old medical works. I-'lammula Jovis, and is figured 
in Woodville's Medical Botany, vol. iii, plate 171. This 
is the species that was first introduced into medicine. 

Clenutis Viticella Linn. , and Clematis Flammula 
Linn., are climbing shrubs, native of France and other 
countries of Southern Europe. The former has blue flow- 
ers, and is known as Blue Clematis; the latter has white, 
fragrant flowers, and is called Sweet Scented Virgin's 
Bower; both are considerably cultivated. 

Clematis dioica Linn., of Jamaica, and Clematis mau- 
ritiana Linn., of Madagascar, are used by the natives of 
those countries as rubefacients. The latter species is 
probably the most acrid of the entire genus, 

Description of Drug. — The fresh leaves, flowers and 
stem of Clematis virginiana are the portions employed in 
our country in medicine. The leaves and flowers have 
been described in the botanical part of this paper. 

The stem (Fig. 2) attains a diameter at the base of 
from one-half to one inch and has a spongy ligneous text- 
ure When recent, it is covered with a thin brown bark. 
The wood is coarsely divided into distinct medullary rays, 
between which, when the plant is recent, arc deposited lay- 
ers of a greenish substance, which contains the acrid prin^ 
ciples of the plant. 

None of the species of Clematis are found in our market as commercial 
drugs. 



Figure 1. 
Stem of CUmalis vir- 
{■iniana— naiural liie. 
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Microscopic Structure. — (Written for this publication by Louisa Reed 
Stowell.) 

Bark, — Beginning with the outside of the stem, we find there is present no 
epidermis. The cork^ or outer layer of the bark, is composed of from five to 
twelve rows of thin- walled tabular cells of a brownish yellow color. The green, 
or middle, layer of t/ie bark, is of nearly the same width, and composed of from 
five to twelve rows of oval parenchyma. Next to the green layer come large 
crescent-shaped masses of liber fibre. A cross and longitudinal view of a single 
liber fibre is seen in Plate II, fig. B, c i and c 2. 

Just inside of this liber fibre is found a secondary formation of cork and 
the green layer of the bark, smaller and more delicate than the first. Embedded 
in this second green layer are masses of large stone-cells. These have rather 
thinner walls than the majority of stone-cells, still the walls are much thicker 
than all the other cells of the stem excepting the liber fibre. (See Plate II, h, 
figs. A and B.) Then come other slender, sharply pointed, crescent or horse-shoe 
shaped masses of liber fibre. The spaces inside of these inner masses of liber 
are filled up with hexagonal, thin-walled parenchyma. These masses of liber 
and the enclosed parenchyma form the inner layer of the bark. 

The cambium separating the bark from the wood is composed of from three 
to six rows of tabular cells, clear white, and filled with protoplasm. 

Wood, — ^The medtUlary raysdse made up of from three to ten rows of thin- 
walled, white tabular cells. Between these medullary rays are the srqall, thick- 
walled, clear white cells of wood prose7ichyma, resembling somewhat the liber 
fibre. With these are numerous large, open, pitted cells. The ends of these 
cells are seen in Plate II, fig. A, m ; while in fig. B, m, the length of the cell 
is seen with the numerous pitted marks on its surface. 

Two or three annular rings arq generally to be seen in this stem. 

Between the wood and the pith is the medullary sheath, composed of fine 
spiral vessels. 

Pith, — ^Thin-walled, brownish, hexagonal cells of parenchyma make up 
the pith. Occasionally, pitted marks are found on the surface of the cells. 

Description of Plate II. — Fig. A. — a and a'', cork ; b and b'', the green layer of the bark ; c, 
liber fibre; h, stone-cells; d, cambium; e, medullary rays ; m, pitted cells; f, wood prosenchyma; i, 
parenchyma, or liber layer of the bark. Drawn with a 4-10 inch objective, and an •* A " eye-piece. 

Fig. B. — h, stone-cells; c, I, cross section of liber fibre, c, 2, longitudinal view of the same; 
m, pitted cell of the wood, longitudinal section. Drawn with a camera lucida, with an )^ inch ob- 
jective, and an "A" eye-piece. (Figs. A and B reduced one-third.) 

Constituents. — ^The odor of freshly broken recent Clematis virginiana is 
peculiar and unpleasant. It imparts a rank taste, which, after prolonged chewing, 
becomes acrid and irritating, although at first it is only disagreeable. The de- 
scriptions in other works which we have consulted, would lead to the inference 
that all of the species of Clematis are possessed of an acrid principle resem- 
bling, in sensible properties, that of senega, or even of Indian turnip. This is 
not supported by our experience with Clematis virginiana, for there is no imme- 




PLATE II. 



: STRUCTUKE OF STEM OF CLEMATIS VIECINIANA. 
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1 prolonged chc 
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but rather by a dry, metallic like roughne 
the plant dries, its acrid nature dijappcars. The 
paper. When recent Clematis virginiana is br 
distilled, the condensed liquid has an ofiensivt 



s not followed by p 



lowed 
; tongue and mouth. When 
rresh juice is neutral to litmus 
lised, mixed with water, and 
odor, somewhat like skunk 



cabbage. This distillate is neutral, and does not contain an alkaloid, either 
when the plant is distilled with water or dilute solution of caustic potash. If 
the distillate be shaken with chloroform or benzol, the odorous principle is ex- 
tracted from it, and dissolved by the chloroform or the benzol. Upon spon- 
taneous evaporation of this solution, a colorless, oily substance remains, which 
is the characteristic principle of the plant, but which evaporates by exposure. 
If the vapor of the distillate be inhaled, it irritates the lungs, producing an after- 
effect similar to that which follows the inhalation of sulphurous acid gas, but 
not of a suffocating or immediately painful nature. Alcohol extracts all of the 
properties from recent Clemati.s, forming a green tincture, which changes to 
brown upon exposure to the light. The plant contains glucose and the usual 
constituents of plants, but our most careful examination failed to detect the 
presence of an alkaloid, either fixed or volatile. 

Rafinesque ( 3 S30) states that the flowers of Clematis virginiana and Clematis 
Viorna hold a peculiar substance, clematin, similar to gluten. M. Gaube, of 
Europe (l86g), claims to have obtained an alkaloid from Clematis Vitalba, and 
he named it clematine. He formed with it a salt, by means of sulphuric acid, 
which crystallized in hexagonal needles. In addition, he obtained an acrid vol- 
atile oil and the usual constituents of plants. 

Medical History. — ^The European species ofClematishavc been recognized 
in medicine since a very early day. The " Histoire dcs Plantes" (1762) gives 
rude figures of three species, viz. : recta, Flammula and Viticella, together 
with a fair medical notice, and refers to earlier publications. The properties are 
correctly stated as being acrid, and the uses are such as were attributed to the 
plants in after days. 

Storck (1769) is the authority generally accredited with introducing Clem- 
atis to the medical profession, but we can not find that he notes much that had 
not been previously written. 

Mothcrby (1775) says of Clematis recta: "The herb, with the flower, is 
caustic; the root, seed, bark, and all, if rubbed with the fingers, then held to 
the nostrils, strike them like lightning with a strong smell. It yields a water 
as hot as spirit of wine, but it does not seem safe to administer it internally." 
Bocrhaave mentioned several species. 

Clematis recta, generally under the name of Flammula Jovis, was recog- 
nized in a dozen or more of the local Pharmacopoeias of Continental Europe 
from 1798 to 1840, and was mentioned in many old dispensatories and materia 
mcdicas. 

No species of Clematis, however, had been inserted into the materia med- 
ica of any of the British colleges as late as 1803, and we fail to find it men- 
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tioned in the *' New Dispensatory" between the dates of 1753 and 18 18, or in 
Lewis' Materia Medica of 176 1. It is not recognized by the Pharmacographia 
(1879), nor the recent editions of the German Pharmacopoeia; and these facts, 
together with other testimony in our possession, are evidence that although 
Clematis recta was early introduced into European domestic medicine, and even 
into many pharmacopoeias, it has generally failed to retain its position, except- 
ing with homoeopathic physicians. The first edition of Hooper's Medical Dic- 
tionary (18 1 7, American reprint) stated that **More praises have been be- 
stowed upon the virtues which the leaves of this plant are said to possess, when 
exhibited internally, as an antivenereal, by foreign physicians, than its trials in 
this country (England) can justify ;" and this sentence is carried through the edi- 
tions which followed. 

The close relationship which exists between the properties of the American 
species of Clematis and those of Europe, has necessitated the foregoing 
remarks regarding the foreign species ; and in considering our native species, 
we find that, like the European, they are but little valued in medicine at the 
present time ; and they have never been favorites. 

This is somewhat strange, when we consider the acrid, irritating properties 
of certain species, for in early therapeutics, and even at the present day, those 
substances which possessed disagreeable characteristics, especially if of a poison- 
ous nature, were, as a rule, thought to be antagonistic to disease. Cutler 
(1783) mentions Clematis virginiana, but says nothing of its medicinal value. 
Barton considers Clematis Viorna and Clematis crispa in his Collections (180 1), 
p. 30, and this note gave the plant a, position in Coxe's American Dispensatory 
(ist edition, 1806); but the subject was thought so unimportant as to permit 
the passage remaining unchanged through nine subsequent editions of that 
work. The United States Dispensatory (ist edition, 1833) failed to mention 
any species of Clematis, an oversight which was corrected in the second edition 
(1834) ; but there has been little alteration in wording since, and it has always 
occupied a position in the appendix. Prof John King, in the first edition of 
his Dispensatory (1852), gave Clematis virginiana and Clematis Viorna each 
a fair therapeutic notice ; and this was carried through subsequent editions of 
that work. Prof J. M. Maisch, in the National Dispensatory (1879), devotes 
to the different species of Clematis, foreign and native, as extensive a descrip- 
tion as was necessary in a work of that description ; and the therapeutical 
notice is equally satisfactory. Neither Thomson nor Beach refers to Clematis ; 
and the other writers upon American medicinal plants have seldom mentioned 
it. Dunglison failed to introduce it into any edition of his New Remedies, or 
Materia Medica ; Pereira omitted it from his Materia Medica ; and Scudder, in 
his Specific Medication, simply speaks of Clematis virginiana as an agent that 
** deserves investigation." The Pharmacopoeia of the United States has never 
recognized a species of Clematis. Our native species are occasionally used in 
domestic medicine, but physicians of all schools excepting the Homoeopathic 
now neglect it altogether. The characteristics of the family are, however, 
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sufficiently pronounced to lead us to believe that, when properly investigated, 
some of the species will prove to be useful additions to our materia medica. 
The volatile nature of the active constituents, renders it necessary that a prep- 
aration of the fresh plant be employed ;. and this fact may have interfered with 
the genera! use of the plant as a medicine. 

Phakmaceutical Preparations. — The tincture is officinal in the Pharmaco- 
pcea Homosopathica PolygJottica (1S72), and is made by pounding the fresh 
leaves of the Clematis recta, when the plant is flowering, into a pulp, and pressing 
out the Juice, which is then mixed with an equal weight of alcohol. After stand- 
ing in a dark, cool location for eight days, it i.s filtered. This tincture does not 
possess all of the properties of the plant, and a more accurate representation 
may be made as follows: 

Take of the fresh stem, leaves and flowers of Clematis, one part; alcohol, 
two parts. Bruise the plant until reduced to an even pulp; add the alcohol; 
mix thoroughly, and allow the mixture to stand in a close vessel for ten days; 
then express the liquid, and filter it. 

Medical Properties. — We find it stated in the Histoire des Plantes (1763), 
that when the bark of Clematis Vitalba is boiled in oil, and verdigris and wax 
arc added, an ointment i.s produced which is admirable in the treatment of tinea. 
This ointment has othcnvi.se the same properties as the plant. It is also stated 
that the leaves of Clematis Viticella have caustic properties; that the seed, if 
bruised, and drank in sweetened water, will cause a discharge of bile and mucus 
from the bowels, and that the leaves, applied to the surface, cure the itch and 
leprosy. In speaking of Clematis recta, the same authority states that it is 
"hot and dry," Its leaves, flowers and seed.s, like those of the third species of 
Clematis (Clematis Vitalba). have the same acrid taste. The very pungent, hot 
taste of the leaves gave this plant the name Flammula. It is asserted that 
water distilled over this plant is very effectual in quartan fevers; applied to the 
skin, its leaves produce sores: taken internally, it cures "cold diseases. " To 
prepare the leaves for medicinal use, they were cut very fine, placed in a vessel, 
covered with fresh olive oil, and exposed to the sun for several days. This 
medicated oil is good for sciatic and gouty rheumatism, urinary troubles, stone 
and gravel, It can be used internally and applied externally. Storck (1769) 
used Clematis recta in secondary .syphilis, cancerous affections, old ulcers, and 
headache. He used the powdered leaves as an external application, but for 
internal use he preferred an infusion of two or three drachms of the fresh 
leaves to a pint of water, of which infusion he gave to an adult four ounces 
three times daily. Storck considered that Clematis was 3 diuretic and diapho- 
retic, a claim that Prof. M. Sauveur (1866) sustained, for he reported the great 
relief, perhaps permanent cure, afforded in two cases of Bright's Disease 
where he administered an infusion of the drug. He states that it acted as 
a powerful diuretic, and we quote from Prof King's translation of Sauveur's 
paper, as follows: '"The effects of the remedy were quite prompt: a profuse 
diuresis, followed by a gradual diminution of albumen in the urine and a rapid 
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disappearance of the anasarca, and other symptoms." Motherby (1775) speaks 
of the caustic nature of Clematis recta. He does not advise its use as a rem- 
edy, stating that the plant "yields a water as hot as spirit of wine, but it does 
not seem safe to administer it internally." 

Clematis Vitalba is used in Europe as an itch remedy. The leaves are first 
' extracted with water, to remove some of the acrid principles, and then with hot 

j oil. The resultant oil is applied to the affected parts, it is said, with perfect 

' success. 

Prof. Landerer, of Greece (1877), in speaking of the medicinal plants of 
I the Orient, states that an intimate friend, subject for years to epileptic fits, and 

i who had been through the line of regular medication without benefit, applied 

to a priest who had the reputation of curing the disease by means of a plant 
j known only to himself. The result was a cure, or at least a complete sus- 

I pension of the attacks. Prof. Landerer examined a part of this plant, and 

I pronounced it to be a species of Clematis, either Clematis cirrhosa or Clem- 

j atis sylvestris. He also supported the assertions of others, to the effect that the 

fresh leaves, if bruised, acted as a rubefacient, or even as a vesicant, when 
applied to the skin (New Remedies, 1877, p. 181). 

Lindley (1838) is authority for the statement that in Jamaica an infusion of 
the bruised leaves and flowers is used to remove freckles, and that a decoction 
of the root in sea water acts as a powerful purge, and is used in dropsical cases. 
He also states that in the Isle of France the negroes use the Clematis mauri- 
tiana to blister the cheek, as a counter irritant when suffering from toothache. 

Clematis virginiana, our common native species of Clematis, has properties 
similar to those of foreign countries. Rafinesque (1830) states that in small 
doses, Clematis virginiana and Clematis Vioma are diuretic and sudorific, and 
will cure chronic rheumatism, indolent ulcers, and palsy. Dr. Williams 
(Porcher, 1850) recommends these species of Clemati*? as valuable diuretics and 
sudorifics in chronic rheumatism. Prof. John King (1852) states that the solid 
extract of Clematis virginiana, in doses of from one to two grains, is a remedy 
for osteocopic pains ; that the green leaves are bruised, and employed as a 
vesicant, and as an escharotic and detergent for venereal and other foul and 
indolent ulcers. 

Dose. — (King) Of the solid extract of Clematis virginiana, from one to two 
grains ; (Scudder) Of the tincture of the fresh plant, five to ten drops ; of the 
infusion of the dried bark, a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful ; (Storck) Of the 
distilled water of Clematis recta, four fluid ounces. 

In searching the medical literature relative to the uses of our native Clem- 
atis, we failed to find a recognition of any species in the standard Homoeopathic 
works. Knowing that the European Clematis recta is by no means unimport- 
ant, and that a tincture is imported, to a considerable extent, for the use of 
Homoeopathic physicians, we consulted Prof. E. M. Hale, M. D.,* of Chicago, 



^ Prof. Hale has kindly consented to continue his contributions on the Homoeopathic uses of the drugs conaid> 
ered by us. 
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who has devoted much attention to AmLTican drugs. Prof. Haic has con- 
tributed as follows : 

HoMcEOPATHic USES OF ClematisVirginiana. — Thls indigenous species of 
Clematis has not yet been formally introduced into the materia medica of our 
school. The writer is perhaps the only one who has made use of it to any 
extent. During my investigations into the comparative value of American, as 
compared with foreign species, of medicinal plants, I prepared a tincture of the 
green plant leaves and flowers, and prescribed it for the symptoms recorded in 
the provings of Clematis recta. I found it iuUy as active as its European con- 
gener, and equally as useful in nervous erethism, skeplessncss, neuralgic and rheu- 
matic headache afid toothache. It is particularly useful in the reflex neurosis of 
women, arising from irritation of the ffi'ories and urinary organs ; also for the 
neurosis of men, when connected with painful affections of the testicles and 
bladder. It is useful in cystitis and urethritis ; in gotterrhara and o?-ekitis, and in 
the swelling of inguinal glands. Many cases of poisoning by handling the plant 
have come under my observation. It causes a painful pustular eruption, which 
may be mistaken for eczema. I have known it to cause blebbs and bullae, 
which degenerated into small, painful ulcers. In this respect it resembles the 
Clematis recta. Prescribing it in accordance with the law of sintilia, I have 
found it curative in eczema, herpes soster, and pustular eruptions on the 
scalp and face of children. Its pathological effects resemble closely other mem- 
bers of the family of y?(i«««(rK/flf(w; namely. Ranunculus, t\dsatilla, Delphin- 
:, and Paonia. 
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THALICTRUM DIOICUM. 

MEADUW RUE. 

Part Used. — The plant Thalictrum dioicum Unn, 
Natural Order Ranunculacex, Tribe AnemoneiE. 
Botanical History. — This is a small herb, about a foot high, with altera I 
nate, tri-ternaie!y compound, finely divided leaves, and small round crenatei 
leaflets. The flowers appear early ill spring, are inconspicuous, without petals, , 
and the male and female are on different plants. The male plant, with numerous I 
slender hanging stamens, is most likely to attract attention. The name, 
Meadow Rue, applied to this plant in common with all others of the genus, isfl 
derived from the finely divided, rue- 1 
shaped leaves, and lias no reference tol 
its medical properties. 

Allied Species. — Thalictrum pur- 1 
purasccns Linn., and Tlialictrum Cor- 1 
nuti Linn., are t\vo other very similar! 
but much larger indigenous plants, \ 
the stems growing from three to six ' 
feet high. They arc both rather com- 
mon, the former found in rocky places, j 
the latter in damp situations. 

Medical History and Properties, ] 
— These plants were not used by the I 
American Indians; at least there is I 
no record of that fact. The early 1 
writers on our indigenous remedies [ 
failed to notice them. The standard I 
works, such as the Dispensatories, Med- 
ical Dictionaries, Catalogues of Amer- 
ican Medical Plants, etc., omit them. 
Their near relatives, however, Thalic- 
trum flavum Unn., and other species, have been occasionally recognized ia , 
European medicine. According to Rafinesque (1830). the roots of certain of 1 
our native species of Thalictrum were used in Canada for the cure of snake- 
bites, and the leaves were sometimes employed as an ingredient of spruce beer; 
but the species referred to are not named. None of the American .species of 1 
Thalictrum have been used by the Eclectic or the Botanic schools of medicine,,| 
nor have they ever been analyzed. 

Foreign Species of Thalictrum. — Some of these species have been used! 
in Europe in domestic medicine, and formerly, to an extent, by the medical! 
profession. The New Family Herbal (1790) gives Thalictrum flavum quite al 
notice, but the New Dispensatory, Lewis' M.iteria Medica. and other standard f 
early English works ignore it. The supplement to the Pharmacopceia (Lot 
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don, 1821) is authority for the statement that the roots of this species of Tha 
lictrum were at that time used to adulterate rhubarb. The appearance of the 
two roots would forbid such admixture now, unless in form of powder. The 
root of Thalictrum majus, a native English species, according to the same 
authority, is "the best substitute for rhubarb, but requires a double dose." 
On this account the plant obtained the popular common name of Poor Man's 
Rhubarb. The first edition of Hooper's Medical Dictionary states (carried 
through the others) that the root of Thalictrum flavum is said to be "aperient 
and stomachic, and to come very near, in its virtues, to rhubarb, but is seldom 
used in this country (England). " Withering writes that a poultice of the leaves 
has been known to give ease in the sciatica; Hill, that the roots and young 
leaves are boiled in ale, and taken as a soup; Griffith (Medical Botany, 1847, 
p. 96) states that the root of Tiialictrum flavum is used in Russia in treatment 
of hydrophobia, and that Thalictrum siensc is demulcent and laxative, and is 
used in China in pectoral complaints. The species of Thalictrum which we 
have named as being used in England, viz. : Thaiictrum flavum and Thalictrum 
majus, are known under tlie common names, Poor Man's Rhubarb, English 
Rhubarb, Spanish Meadow Rue, and Meadow Rue. 

Taken together, the testimony is to the effect that some species of Thalic- 
trum possess medicinal properties, and might be used in cases of necessity, but 
that other remedies are more certain and efficacious in the treatment of diseases 
to which they have been applied. 

Medical Refekences to Thalictrl'm. 
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THALICTRUM AXEMONOIDES. 

Rl!E ANEMcjSE 

Parts Used. — The tuberous roots and flowering herb of Thalictrum ane- 
monoides Mkhx. 

Natural Order Ranunculacex, Tribe Anemonea^. 

Botanical Analvsis — Roots consisting of a cluster of oblong tutwts. Lcnvcs mdical, pctjo- 
latc, lii-lcrnBle 1 Icsflcls petiolulale, round, smooth, iriple-vdncd, lliree to live otiiusrly lubed, cor- 
date 3t the base. Stems erect, Iwo or three from the same rool-cluster ; nalteil below, bearing a wborl 
of three to six floral leaves and a terminal eluslet of flowers nl ihe base. Floral leaves similar in 
dltpc and sile 10 the leaflets of the radical leaves. Flowers perfect, peduncled. Sepals, five to 
twelve, generally about »even, white, petaloid, spreading, about a half an inch long. Petals, none. 
Sumcnt numerous, with tlender tilaments. Pistils, several in a head. Fruit, ■ head of sessile, round, 
acule, siRoolh, ribbed achcnes, 

Common Names. — The name. Rue Anemone, was given to this plant to 
indicate the relationship which it bears to both the Anemone family and the 
Meadow Rue. To conform to its now accepted botanical position, it should 
properly be called Anemone Rue. 
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Botanical Description. — This i; 
very common in most sections of c 





Fjc. 4. 
Tuberous roots of Thalitl 



11 nntmonoi'les 



little herb from four to six inches high, 
ountry. The stem bears a cluster of 
fleshy, tuberous roots, and at its summit a 
whorl of flora] leaves and an umbellate clus- 
ter of from three to six flowers, the central 
and first expanding one larger than the 
others, The flowers are white or pinkish, 
and appear in the first warm days of early 
spring. The leaves are all radical. The 
fruit is a head of a few dry 
achenes, which mature in a 
few weeks after flowering. 
The plant then dies to the 
roots, and in summer no trace 
of it can be seen. 

BoT.ANicAL History. — ^This 
plant is a connecting link be- F™^-'"""' "' T*^ 
tween the genera Anemone and Ihalictrum, and has been onoidfs. 
ascribed to each by various botanists. 

With the habit, involucre, and the flowers of an Anemone, it has the fruit 
and leaflets of a Thalictrum. 

It was carried to England early in the last century, and grown in 
several botanic gardens, and was figured in the Botanical Magazine in 1805. 

Linnaeus (1753) named it Anemone thai ictroides, which name was followed by 
the earlier botanists. Michaux {1803) transferred it to the genus Thalictrum, 
calling it Thalictrum anemonoides ; and the name was adopted by De Candolle 
and most subsequent botanists. In 1832, Hoflmansegg proposed to establish a 
new genus to include this plant and the Thalictrum tuberosum IJtin. , of Europe, 
calling it Syndesmon, and naming our species Syndesmon thalictroidcs. This 
change was also advocated by Spach (1839), who called it, however, Anemo- 
nella thalictroides ; but neither name was ever adopted by other botanists. 

Medical Histokv and Properties. — Thalictrum anemonoides has never 
been recognized by any pharmacopceia. There is no record of its having been 
used by the aborigines. The standard early authorities do not mention it. It 
is omitted from Clapp's Catalogue of the Medicinal Plants of the United States, 
Porcher's Catalogue of the Medicinal PLnts of South Carolina, Griflith's Med- 
ical Botany, Steams' Catalogue of the Medicinal Plants of Michigan, etc. 
Dunglison mentions it in his Medical Dictionary, without, however, ascribing to 
it any medicinal properties. It was not recognized by any dispensatory, until 
the Supplement to the American Dispensatory appeared. In this work. Prof. 
John King writes: "Dr. S. E. Barber, ofConsville, Mo., informs us that he 
has found it a valuable remedy in external and internal hemorrhoides, not 
accompanied with hemorrhage. The method of using it, is to simply eat three 
or four of the small root tubers three times a day. We have used some of 
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the tubers which he sent to us, in two cases of blind piles, and with apparent 



Pharmaceutical Preparations. — A tincture of recent tubers may be made, 
according to our process, for making tincture of Clematis. 

Medical References. 

iai4.— Green'i Ciulotuc of Ntc Yorl: Plsnii. p. 97-131. I laSo.— SuppJemeBt id American D^ipenuloty, p, 149. 
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ANEMONE NEMOROSA. 
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F Part Used, — ^The plant Anemone nemorosa Lirm, 

V Natural Order Ranunculaccie, Tribe Anemoneze, 

\ Description. — This is a graceful little plant, about four inches high, which 

blossoms in early spring, and is found in open woods, The root is a slender, 
horizontal root-stalk.' The stem, which is produced from the extremity of the 
root-stalk, is simple, slender, erect, and leafless, except at the top, where it 
bears a whorl of three petiolate, ihree-parted floral leaves, and a solitary, small, 
pedunclcd, white or purplish flower. This little plant is of wide distribution in 
this country, and also in Europe. It is known as Wind Flower, Wood Anem- 
oni-, and Wind Crowfoot. 

Allied Species. — There are several native species of Anemone 
having a very similar appearance, and distinguished most readily by 
the character of the fruit-heads. 

Anemone virginiana IJmi. is a tall herb, from two to three feet 
high, bearing in summer two to four small, greenish white flowers, on 
very long and unequal, erect peduncles. The calyx is silky, pubes 
cent oulside. The fruit is an oblong head of small densely woolly 
achenes, This plant, in addition to the names Wood Flower, Wind 
Flower, etc., applied to other species of Anemone, is also called in 
■i "'some works Thimble Weed (presumably from the shape of the 
fruit-heads), Huidwecd, and Phcnion. Anemone cylindrica Gray, 
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fis a similar plant, but with cylindri- 
cal fruit-heads. 
Anemone dichotoma Linn. (Bot, Syn. 
Anemone pennsylvanica Linn.) is a 
smaller plant, with larger white flowers 
on short peduncles, and heads of few, 
Fig. S. nearly smooth achenes. 

Frui. - head of CHARACTERISTltS. AncmonC OCmO- 

"Tiomi " '^°^^ abounds in an acrid Juice, which is 
particularly intense in the root. These 
properties disappear when the plant is dried, and 
hence only the recent plant, or preparations of the 4 
recent plant, are of value in medicine 
quence of this fact, the dried plant is not a c 
cial drug, and doubtless, like others of this family, 
the uncertain nature of the plant when dry. has 
prevented it from becoming a recognized remedy. 

Constituents. — In common with several others 
of the natural order Ranunculace^. this plant con- 
tains anemonin. Its acrid nature depends upon this 
substance, which will be considered by us hereafter. 

Preparations. — The tincture of the fresh root 
is the only reliable representation. Prepare it in 
accordance with our process for making tincture of 
Clematis Virginian a. 

Medical History. — Under the name Wind 
Flower, several species of Anemone have been used Anemone nemoroM. 

in domestic medicine, and they have occasionally 
been recognized by physicians. Culpepper (1720) states that the Wind 

t Flower is a valuable remedy.* 
Motherby {1775). speaking of the English species, remarks: "They are 
much admired in gardens, but rarely used in medicine." Meyrick (1799), in 
his Family Herbal, devotes nearly as much space to Anemone nemorosa as he 
docs to aloes. This plant was introduced into the appendix of the Edinburgh 
Dispensatory (1804) as one of the "List of substances contained in some of 
the latest and most esteemed foreign Pharmacopoeias, but not inserted in the 
materia medica of any of the British colleges. " It was ofHcinal in the Pharma- 
copceia of Russia (1803), of Sweden (1817), and of Turin (1833). Hooper 
gave it a position in the first edition of his Medical Dictionary (1817), which 
notice was carried unchanged through subsequent editions. We migl"; C'te 
■nd whet coiinlrie.. In Ihc. .QiLini:c.. howeter, -e ih.U nuke only Ihe nferencei n.cewrr tu eimbliih Ihe t-m- 
Bceiinn iMioeoa ih« pUnu bonBieaUy ud ncdiGiily, mai rcfgr lo * few work* ibu arc erdinarJir dI <uy aecex in 
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other foreign references, both earlier and later, but enough have been given to 
affix to this plant a European medical historj'. 

In America, some of the species of Anemone mentioned by us in our 
Botanical History have been used in domestic medicine, but only to a slight 
extent by our physicians. Hand (1830), in his House Physician, devotes 
considerable space to Anemone virginiana; and Rafinesque (1830), in his Med- 
ical Botany, recognizes only this species. The first edition of the United States 
Dispensatory (1833) neglected all of our native species of Anemone, but the 
second edition (1834) gave a short notice of Anemone nemorosa, and continued 
it through subsequent editions. Porcher (1849). Medicinal Plants of South 
Carolina; Clapp (1850), Medicinal Plants of the United Slates; Dunglison's 
Medical Dictionary (1852), and King's American Dispensatory (1852), each 
recognizes Anemone nemorosa as a native medicinal plant, but devotes very little 
space to its consideration. The plant was officinal (1873) in the " Pharmacopcea 
HomtEOpathica Polyglottica, " and is now recognized by Hale's New Remedies, 
but not by Allen's Encyclopedia. 

Medical Properties. — Culpepper (1725) considered a decoction of the 
Wind Flower to be valuable in suppressed menstruation ; and he stated that the 
juice snuffed up the nostrils, or the root chewed, was considered useful in 
exciting the secretions, and that an ointment was of value in inflammation 
of the eyes or for malignant ulcers. Mothcrby (1775) states that the root of 
the scarlet Anemone is "detersive if bruised while fresh, and applied to ulcers, 
and on the skin it raises blisters." He states that the herb is used as an 
crrhine, and as a coUyrium. Meyrick (1790) writes that "the juice, if snuffed 
up the nose, or the root held in the mouth, excites a considerable discharge of 
cold, watery humors;" and he furthermore states that the bruised fresh leaves, 
applied to indolent ulcers or running sores, act as a stimulant, cleanse them, 
and induce them to heal. We are also informed by the same authority, that 
" some authors recommend it in suppression of the menses, but it is too acrid 
in its nature for internal use, and might be productive of fatal consequences." 
Hooper (1817) states that the bruised leaves and flowers applied externally, will 
cure tinea capitis ; and he is also authority for the doubtful statement that the 
inhabitants of Kamschatka use the root of this plant to poison their arrows. 
Linnxus stated that when cattle feed upon the plant, it produces bloody urine 
and dysentery. The foregoing is the substance of European literature on the 
medical properties of this plant: and American writers, we find, have drawn 
largely from those we have cited. Hand (1820) gives us a more complete 
record of the diseases in which this plant was formerly applied than we find in 
any other American work. He adds that the fresh plant may be used for pro- 
ducing blisters; and. comparing it with cantharides, he reports that it is "more 
speedy, less painful, and equally serviceable." He also reports that the Anem- 
one virginiana has properties similar to those of the Anemone nemorosa, but 
much more powerful. We quote from his paper on Anemone virginiana. as 
fi;>llows: " It is likewise of use internally in suppression of the monthly evacu- 
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ation in women, when dependent upon weakness exclusively, in blindness from 
obscurities of that part of the eye called the cornea, in venereal pains and 
tumors of the bones, and ulcers from rottenness, in indurated glands, in chronic 
creeping eruptions, in melancholy and palsies. The distilled water and extract 
are the only forms in which it is known to have been given. Half an ounce of 
the former and five or six grains of the latter, two or three times a day, is a 
customary dose. It generally produces some sickness and vomiting, and some 
increased pain in the seat of the local complaint for which it is given." It will 
be observed that Hand did not use the fresh plant internally, and doubtless the 
larger share of the acrid properties are destroyed in making the solid extract ; 
but even then the remedy produced unpleasant results, and it is probable that 
he gave it too freely. Kalm states that the hairy seed of Anemone virginiana 
will relieve toothache, if dipped in alcohol and inserted in the cavity of the 
tooth. Porcher (1849) informs us that the juice of the plant will remove corns, 
and is vesicating, but that if properly applied the plant is a good remedy in 
fevers, gout, and rheumatism. Scudder (Specific Medication) states that "it 
influences the functions of waste and repair, but works directly upon the ner- 
vous system." 

Dose. — We find that, as usual, in early times physicians were accustomed 
to heavy doses. Hand gave five or six grains of solid extract at a time, and 
one-half ounce of the distilled water. These doses would scarcely be tolerated 
at the present time. Prof Scudder advises the following : Mix ten drops of 
tincture of fresh Anemone nemorosa with four ounces of water, and administer 
of this a teaspoonful every two or four hours, gradually increasing the dose, if 
necessary. 

HoMCEOPATHic UsES OF Anemone Nemorosa. — In Prof E. M. Hale's 
New Remedies (1875), we find a notice wherein Homoeopathic physicians are 
requested to remember the near relationship which exists between this plant and 
Pulsatilla. In continuation, Prof Hale has written for our work as follows: 

Anemone nemorosa has not been used by Homoeopathic physicians. I 
have heard of several cases of poisoning, and the reported effects were very 
marked, resembling the toxic effects of Pulsatilla, but much more severe. 
Among these effects were violent vomiting and purging, the discharges from 
the bowels being almost pure blood. • 

It is my impression that experiments on healthy individuals, and clinical 
experience in disease, would prove that Anemone nemorosa occupies a place 
between aconite and Pulsatilla. I would advise that the tincture be made of the 
whole plant, collected after the flowering period, or when the seeds are ripen- 
ing, for I believe that the seeds of this genus must possess the qualities of 
the plant. 

(It must be remembered that Anemone nemorosa is of short life, and that 
it matures its seeds and dies to the ground in a month or so after flowering. 
Hence, should a demand arise for a preparation of it, collections must be 
made in early spring.) • 
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Summary. — The foregoing statements show that Anemone nemorosa and 
allied species have similar and active properties, and that from time to time 
these plants have been brought before the medical profession. They have not 
reached a prominent position however, not perhaps, in consequence of their 
worthlcssness, but because they have not been investigated by the proper 
authorities. Their active natures indicate that they possess properties which 
may render them valuable in some skin diseases, and that perhaps they may 
otherwise enrich our materia medica. If prominent therapeutists will devote a 
series of investigations to these plants, using reliable preparations, the results 
may be fruitful. At this time, except with the Homoeopathic profession, there 
is nothing written to indicate that our leading writers have any personal experi- 
ence with them. 

References for Anemone nemorosa. 
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1804. — Edinburgh Dispensatory, p. 361 (and other edi- 
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1853. — King's American Dispensatory, p. 65 (and other 
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ANEMONE PATENS. 

AMERICAN PULSATILLA. 

Officinal Part. — The flowering herb of Anemone patens Ltnn., van 
NuttalHana Gray (U. S. P., 1880). 

Natural Order Ranunculaceae, Tribe Anemone. 

Botanical Analysis. — Root perennial ; stem simple, upright, naked except the floral leaf, 
bearing a large terminal flower. Floral leaf cup-shape, surrounding the stem about an inch below 
the flower, divided into Bfteen to twenty linear spreading divisions. Calyx of six petaloid thin sepals, 
purplish or white, covered externally with silky hairs. Petals represented by a few gland-like bodies, 
resembling s^tamens, but smaller. Stamens numerous. Pistils numerous, in a head. Fruit, con- 
sisting of many achenes, borne on an elongated stalk. Achenes bearing slender silky tails, about 
two inches long. 

Common Names. — In botanical works the plant is called Pasque-flower, 
derived irom the European species, which flowers at Easter. 
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If it comes into general use as a medicine, the name American Pulsatilla 
will most probably be that under which it will be known commercially. 

IkrrANiCAL Description. — Anemone patens is a \cry conspicuous flower 
in early spring, found in prairie regions of Illinois, thence west to the Rocky 
Mountains, and northwest. The stem rises about four inches out of the 
ground, and is terminated by a large, erect, solitary, light bluish purple flower. 
Below the flower, encircling the stem, is a many-parted floral leaf, covered with 
silky hairs, as arc all parts of the plant. The true leaves are not expanded at 
flowering time, but are afterwards developed from the root of the plant, and are 
palmatcly divided into many linear lobes. 

The fruit is a head of achenes, with long silky tails. It is borne 
on a stalk which is greatly elongated after the plant has flowered. 
Botanical History and Synonyms. — ^The plant was first 
described as Clematis hirsutissima, by Pursh (1814), from a spec- 
imen collected by Lewis and Clark while on their Western expe- 
dition. Nuttall, in 18 18, transferred it to the genus Anemone, 
where it properly belongs, and named it Anemone Ludoviciana, 
which name was changed by De Candolle, shortly afterwards, to 
Anemone Nuttalliana. The plant belongs to the section Pulsa- 
tilla of the genus Anemone, distinguished by having the achenes 
prolonged into hairy tails ; and by many botanists this is consid- 
ered a distinct genus. Sprengel adopted this view of the subject, 
and called the plant Pulsatilla Nuttalliana (1825). 

Anemone patens (the typical species) is found in Siberia, and 
was discovered in British America by Hooker, and included in 
his l^'lora Bo reali- Americana For some years the variety 
(Nuttalliana) was not distinguished from the plant collected by 
Hooker, and was accordingly called Anemone patens in Torrey 
and (jray's Flora, and Pulsatilla patens in Gray's Genera. It is 
only in late years that the plant has been recognized as a distinct 
variety, and it was named Anemone patens var. Nuttalliana, by 
Gray, in his Manual, fifth edition (1867). 

Alliki) SrKciKs. — Anemone alpina Limt. is the only other 
native species of the section Pulsatilla. It can be readily distin- 
Anarhencof Anem- guishcd by the involucre consisting of three distinct, petioled 
cur iMirn- vur. |^»^v^»s jn conscciuence of which it was considered a distinct sec- 

NiilUllMna. * 

tion (Preonanthus) of the genus, by Dc Candolle. 

It is found in the Rocky Mountains, extending north into British America, 
and is also found in many ciifferent varieties in the mountains of Europe. 

CiiARAiTKRisTics. — All parts of fresh Anemone patens arc acrid and very 
irritating. Dr. \V. H. Miller informs us that his hands have been badly blis- 
tered, in consecjuence of the juice having spattered over them while pressing 
the plant. The vapors evolved from the fresh juice are of such an acrid nature 
as to have inflamed the eyes, and have closed them temporarily. For this 
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reason, persons refuse lo work with the fresh herb, and botanists have been 
known to severely irritate their hands simpiy from contact with the recent plant. 

Commercial Historv. — To Dr. VV. H, Miller, of St. Paul, Minn., and 
his sons, is due the credit of having introduced American pulsatilla. The only 
demand for the plant, at present, is from Homceopathic physicians ; and hence 
we find that pharmacists generally have no acquaintance with such a drug or its 
preparations. The wholesale druggists of St. Paul, Minn., and of Fon du Lac, 
Wis., inform us that they have have no demand for it. Since the Northwestern 
prairies must supply the plant, it is reasonable to suppose that the prominent 
houses of the cities we have named would receive orders for American Pulsa- 
tilla, if it were in any way a commercial drug. 

A prominent Homceopatliic firm of New York write us that, in conse- 
quence of the readiness with which it decomposes, they have the plant care- 
fully tinctured in their branch house of the Northwest. In Chicago, it can easily 
be obtained fresh from the adjacent prairies. The indications are that before 
long our American pulsatilla will be in demand, and doubtless replace the 
imported. 

Constituents. — All portions of fresh Anemone patens are very acrid, but 
the dried plant is scarelymore than astringent, imparting, after being preserved 
a year, simply a tingling sensation, when chewed. Mr. A. W. Miller analyzed 
it (1862), and found that a hot infusion of the fresh plant gave off highly irri- 
tating vapors, thus supporting the theory of a volatile acrid principle. The 
aqueous distillate reacted upon blue litmus paper, showing the presence of some 
volatile acid principle. Upon agitating the aqueous distillate with chloroform, 
separating the chloroform and evaporating it spontaneously, a white substance 
remained. This possessed the acrid nature of the fresh plant, and was sup- 
posed to be anemonin. both in consequence of its characteristics, and from the 
close relationship of Anemone patens to other plants yielding anemonin. The 
amount obtained, however, was so small that it could not be positively identi- 
fied. In 1S73, Mr. F. B. Miller, brother of A. W. Miller, reexamined Anem- 
one patens, working with a mixture of five pounds each of the fresh and the 
dried plant. This mixture was placed in a still, covered with water, and one 
quart of distillate obtained. Tlic distillate was agitated with chloroform, and 
the chloroformic solution evaporated, whereby a mass of feathery white crystals 
was obtained. These crystals were neutral at first, but assumed an acid re- 
action after a few days, and became colored. Some of the expre.ssed juice of the 
plant, to which an amount of alcohol sufficient to preserve it had been added, 
was also distilled, and the distillate extracted in like manner with chloroform. 
The result was a colorless liquid, which became dark red as the chloroform 
evaporated, a mass of brown crystals, of an acid nature, remaining. Kight 
pounds of dried Anemone patens were then submitted to the foregoing manip- 
ulation, but none of the acrid substance was obtained, thus supporting the 
conclusion that the anemonin was destroyed by drying the plant. 

In addition to anemonin, the Messrs, Miller found only the ordinary con- 
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stituents of plants, identifying glucose, a tannin, two resins, pectin, calcium 
compounds, magnesium compounds, and sulphates. Albumen was not found 
by either experimenter. 

Resume. — Our native species of Pulsatilla posseses the characteristics of 
the foreign Pulsatillas. Anemonin is the active principle, and it disappears 
when the plant is dried. Only preparations made without heat, and of the 
fresh plant, should be used in medicine. The United States Pharmacopoeia 
states that the plant should not be kept longer than one year ; but all of the 
testimony at our command, and our experience, is to the extent that even dry- 
ing the plant renders it unreliable, and that preparations of the dried plant are 
almost, if not entirely, inert. 

Medical History. — Anemone patens was the chief medicinal plant of the 
Minnesota tribes of Indians. They considered it a **cure-all,'* and valued it 
highly, and it was by their recommendation that the plant was brought to the 
notice of Dr. W. H. Miller. 

The first recorded recognition that we can find of American Pulsatilla, is a 
note in Griffith's Medical Botany (1847), which was followed by a recommend- 
ation from Dr. Clapp, in his account of the medical plants of the United States 
(1850), and by Dr. John King, in his Dispensatory of 1852. These seem to 
have been only suppositions, drawn both from the relationships which exist 
between this plant and the European Pulsatillas, and their similar acrid proper- 
ties. At any rate, these authors bring no evidence to indicate a personal 
experience with the plant, and produce no reference to show that others had 
employed it. 

About the year 1854, Dr. W. H. Miller, of St. Paul, Minn., was induced 
to experiment with the plant by an Indian who informed Dr. Miller that it was 
the ** great medicine " of the Northwestern tribes of Indians. At that time the 
plant grew in abundance over where is now the city of St. Paul, and Dr. Miller 
has used it in his practice from that date. In 1862, Dr. A. W. Miller, the son 
of Dr. W. H. Miller, presented a thesis to the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy (see p. 29), which was afterward published in the American Journal of 
Pharmacy. This paper introduced the plant to the authors of the United States 
Dispensatory, and in the twelfth edition (1865) it was briefly considered in that 
work under Nuttall's name, Anemone Ludoviciana, which was the term by 
which the plant was known to and recognized by the Messrs. Miller. Although 
Dr. Miller valued the plant highly, and was a member of the Regular school of 
medicine, we cannot find that others of that section have taken hold of it. 
However, these statements brought the plant before Prof. E. M. Hale, 
of Chicago, who experimented with it, and by means of a paper in the Medical 
Investigator brought it to the attention of Homoeopathic physicians. Dr. Burt, 
of Lincoln, 111., then ** proved " the drug, and published the result of his obser- 
vations in the United States Medical and Surgical Journal. Hale's New Reme- 
dies (1875), and Allen's PZncyclopedia of Pure Materia Mcdica (1878), gave our 
American pulsatilla extended and favorable notices, thus bringing the plant 
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creditably before the Homceopalhic section of the medical profession. Until 
I S82. the United States Pharmacopceia neglected all varieties of Pulsatilla, but in 
the last revision introduced them, and recognized our American plant Anemone 
patens var. Nuttalliana, as one of the officinal species. There is no doubt 
that while this plant has been used successfully by one member of the Regular 
school of medicine, and by some Eclectic physicians, its recognition by our 
Pharmacopceia is due to the Homceopathic branch of the profession. 

In reviewing this subject, we must admit that our Anemone patens 
var. Nuttalliana is so nearly like the foreign allied species that there is no 
reason that the future supply of "pulsatilla" should not be derived from our 
native plant. The European species that are collected for medicinal use. differ 
from each other as widely as from the variety of the species indigenous to 
America. Experience has shown that a tincture prepared from our fresh herb 
is perfectly reliable, and we would prefer such a preparation to the tincture of 
European commerce, made by persons over whom we have no control, and 
whose reputations are not at stake. 

Medical Properties. — The European Pulsatillas have been used in medi- 
cine from very early times. Galen, Dioscorides, and others, have written about 
the different species of Anemone, but it seems to have been reserved for Baron 
Storck to have revived the application of pulsatilla. It is not our intention to 
review the entire history of the foreign plant, and we therefore refer the reader, 
if interested, to works which treat directly of those subjects. Griffith 
announced (1847) that the properties of our native variety of Anemone patens 
would prove to be similar to those of Anemone Pulsatilla ; and this statement 
was supported {or accepted) by Clapp {1850). Prof John King, in his Dispen- 
salor>' (1852). states that it has been recommended in "amaurosis and other 
diseases of the eye. secondary syphilis, cutaneous diseases, and whooping 
cough. When applied to the head, it is said to be a speedy cure for tinea 
capitis. In the recent state, the leaves bruised and applied to the skin are 
rubefacient. In large doses, this article produces nausea, vomiting, looseness 
of the bowels, and bloody urine. " Dr. W. H. Miller found it beneficial in cer- 
tain eye diseases, and in ear-ache : but these names are indefinite expressions, and 
diseases such as "incipient blindness, " mayarise from different causes, so that, 
using the words of a prominent specialist, "to resort to any remedy for the 
relief of so important a symptom, without thoroughly investigating its cause. 
appears to me irrational." However, as the testimony is that under certain 
conditions it is a good remedy, the plant is worthy of a more detailed investiga- 
tion in this direction. Dr. Miller also considers it a good pile remedy, writing 
us, "I have cured very bad cases in a comparatively short time;" and in this 
connection it might be well to note that the only ascribed value of the nearly 
related Thalictrum anemonoides (see p. 3i), is that of a pile remedy. In the 
Regular section of medicine, however, there have been no investigations other 
than by Dr. Miller. In the Eclectic branch of the medical profession, Prof J. 
M. Scudder has long been an active worker in favor of Pulsatilla. He has 
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stated, in his work "Specific Medication," the conditions in which he values 
this drug, and defined them more clearly than we have found elsewhere ; and 
with his consent we reproduce, in part, as follows: **The principal use of Pulsa- 
tilla is to relieve certain cerebral symptoms with difficulty relieved by other 
remedies. In some diseases of women, in spermatorrhoea and prostatorrhoea, 
in heart disease, and some chronic affections, we find certain head symptoms 
playing an important part, and giving a good deal of trouble. The patient is 
nervous, restless, has an active imagination for disease, a fear of impending 
danger, etc These symptoms are very unpleasant, and not unfrequently pre- 
vent the curative action of remedies. Pulsatilla reaches them, and gives prompt 
and certain relief" 

** I would not treat some cases of spermatorrhoea without I could employ this 
remedy ; for with the unnatural excitement of the mind, no remedy would exert 
a curative influence. So in some cases of heart disease, the head symptoms 
are the most prominent and unpleasant features. Relieve the unpleasant men- 
tal sensations and dread of danger, and we have removed a permanent cause of 
excitement." 

^'Though Pulsatilla is the remedy for nervousness, it must not be given with 
any expectation of benefit where the excitement depends upon irritation and 
determination of blood. In this case it will either exert no influence, or it will 
be unfavorable. The Pulsatilla exerts a marked influence upon the reproductive 
organs of both male and female. I .'•egard it as decidedly the best emmena- 
gogue, when the suppression is not the result of, or attended by, irritation and 
determination of blood ; where there is simple suppression from atony or ner- 
vous shock, it may be used with confidence. In male or female it lessens sexual 
excitement. It does not diminish sexual power, but rather strengthens it, by 
lessening morbid excitement." 

HoMCEOPATHic UsES. — (Written for this publication by Prof E. M. Hale.) 
The uses of this plant in our school coincide nearly with the uses of 
the European variety introduced by Hahnemann. My provings and experiments 
show that the symptoms elicited are very similar. Those who have used it to 
any extent, declare it to be of great value in nervous erethism, especially when 
reflex, and due to disordered states of the sexual organs or the digestive tract. 
It is useful in chlorosis, with great nervousness, in neuralgia, characterized by 
its wandering, erratic character. We find it specific in catarrhal affections, 
especially in mucous diarrhoea and leucorrhoea. It causes venous congestion, 
and is useful in varicosis. It has cured urticaria, and itching papulae. It is as use- 
ful in nervous or gastric sick headache, as is the Pulsatilla of Europe. The pain 
commences in the nape of the neck, ascends to one side of the head and eye, and 
is attended by chilliness and vomiting. It has proved specific in conjunctivitis 
catarrhalis, ophthalmia tarsi, hordeolum, opacity of the cornea, pustules and 
granulations in the eyes. It is useful in otitis and otalgia from catarrh ; in 
catarrhal angina, when the mucous surfaces are of a livid, purple hue, and covered 
with mucus. This light purple, or dark violet hue, attends all the local disor- 



ders indicating pulsatilla. The indications for its use in gastric troubles are the 
same as for Pulsatilla nig. It has great curative power over disorders of men- 
struation, regulating irregular menses, restoring suppressed menses, and modi- 
fying painful or profuse menses. 1 have used it successfully in gonorrhoea 
and orchitis ; as well as ovaritis due to suppression of the menses. It is well 
known that when a catarrhal flux from any organ is suddenly checked, a rheu- 
matic affection of some muscle or joint may result. Here both species of Pul- 
satilla act promptly curative, restoring the discharge and arresting the 
inflammation. I would advise its use for all the symptoms of Pulsatilla nig. 
It has the advantage of being indigenous, and obtainable pure, and in inex- 
haustible quantities. 

Pharmaceutical Preparations. — ^Thc fresh juice is mixed with one-half its 
bulk of alcohol (Dr Miller). A tincture is made by using one part of fresh 
crushed Pulsatilla and two parts of alcohol, according to our method of 
making tincture of Clematis virginiana. The German Pharmacopceia recognizes 
a preparation (solid extract) made by heating the expressed juice of the flov. cr- 
ing plant, filtering, evaporating the filtrate to a small bulk, adding alcohol, 
filtering again, and evaporating to the proper consistence. 

Dose. — King recommended from one to two grains of the fresh plant daily. 

Dr. Miller writes us that he administer.^ "ten drops of the juice of the 
fresh plant once a day, but for extreme cases, such as incipient blindness (see 
p. 31), or syphilis, I give from ten to twenty drops two or three times per d.iy, 
until narcotic (.(/(") symptoms come, which consist of headache, watery eyes, 
and especially a sensation as if the patient was smelling strong mustard. Then 
1 discontinue the medication for a few days, and afterwards resume with the 
same dose." 

Prof. Scudder uses a mixture of from ten to thirty drops of fresh, strong 
tincture of pulsatilla, to four ounces of water, and administers of this a 
teaspDonful every four hours.* 
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Botanical References to Anemone Patens Linn., var. Nuttaluana Gray. 

1S14. — Clematis hirsutissima — Pursh.^ Flora Americae Septentiionalis, VoL II., p. 385. 

1817. — Clematu hinutissima Pursk. — Poiret, Encyclopedic Mcthodique Botaniquc, VoL V., p. 623. 

1818. — Anemone ludoviciana — Nutlall, Genera of North American Plants, Vol. II., p. ao. 

1818. — Clematis hirsutissima Pursk. — De CandoUe, Systema Naturale Regni Vegetabilis, Vol. I., p. 155. 

t8i8. — Anemone Nuttalliana. — De Ca^dollr, Systema Naturale Regni Vegetabilis, Vol. I., p. 155. 

1823. — Anemone Nuttalliana DC. — Richardson, Botanical Appendix to Captain Franklin's Narrative of a Journey to 

the Shores of the Polar Sea, p. 12.* 

2^24. — Anemone Nuttalliana DC. — De Candolle, Prodromus Systematis Naturalis, Vol. I., p. 17. 

1825. — Pukatilla Nuttalliana. — Sprengel, Systema Vcgctabilium, Vol. II., p. C63. 

1825. — Anemone Nuttalliana DC. — Nuttall, Obser\'ations on a Species of Anemone of the Section Pulsatilla, in Journal 

of Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, Series xst.. Vol. V., p. 158. 
Illustrated ^Plate VIII ) with an engraving of the plant, but much too large 
and coarse. 

1826. — Anemone ludoviciana Nutt. — ^Torrey, Account of Collection of Plants made by Edward P. James, during 

a journey to and from the Rocky Mountains, in Annals of Lyceum of Natural 
History of New York, Vol. II., p. 163* (published 18285. 

1829. — Anemone ludoviciana A^»//.— Eaton, Manual of Botany for Northern and Middle States, 5th edition, p. xo8; 6th 

edition, 1833, p. 21 ; 7ih edition, 1836, p. — , 

1831.— > Anemone Nuttalliana DC. — Don, Dichlamydcous Plants, Vol. I., p. 16. 

1834. — Anemone Nuttalliana DC. — Nuttall, Catalogue of Collection of Plants made by N. B. Wyeth, in the Valleys of 

the Rocky Mountains, in Journal of Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Series I., Vol. VII., p. 7.* 

1838. — Anemone patens Linn.'—^orrtj and Gray, Flora of North America, Vol. I., p. xi. 

1840. — Anemone patens Willd. (should be Linn., — Eaton & Wright, North American Botany, p. za6. 

1843. — Anemone patens Linn. — Torrey, in Nicollet's Report on the Upper Mississippi Basin, p. 144. 

1843. — Anemone Nuttalliana DC. — Dietrich Synopsis Plantarum, Vol. III., p. 331. 

1847. — Anemone patens Linn, — Wood. Class-Book of Botany, 2d edition, p. 140. 

1848. — Pukaiilla patens Mill. — Gray, Manual of Botany of Northern United States, xst edition, p. 5. 

1848. — Pulsatilla patens Mill. — Gray, An account of the collection of plants made by A. Fendlei, in the vicinity 

of Santa Fe, New Mexico, p. 4.^ 

1849. — Pulsatilla patens Mill. — Gray, Genera of the Plants of the United States, Vol. I., p. X7. Illustrated with a lith- 
ograph (plate iii.) of a flowering plant, and dissections of the flower and 
fruit. 

X852.— Pulsatilla patens Mill. — Parry, Catalogue of Plants of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, in Appendix to U. S. 

Geological Survey of these Statc<t under Owen, p. 608. 

1856. — Pulsatilla Nuttalliaiui Spreng. — Gray, Manual of Botany of Northern United States, 2d edition, p. 4 (also same 

in 3d and 4th editions). 

s86o. — Pulsatilla patens Mill. — Gray, Catalogue of plants collected East of the Rocky Mountains, in Pacific Railroad 

Survey, Vol. XII., Part II., p. 40.* 

1862. — Pulsatilla Nuttalliaxia Spreng. — Gray, Enumeration of Plants of Rocky Mountains, in American Journal of 

Science, Series II., Vol. XXXIII., p. 242^ (not 4x0). 

1863. — Pulsatilla Nuttalliana Spreng. — Gray, Enumeration of Plants collected by Drs. Parry, Hall and Harbour, in Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, p. 55. 

1867. — Anemone patens Linn. var. Nuttalliana. — Gray, Manual of Botany of Northern United States, 5th edition, p. 36. 

2869. — Pul.<iatilla patens Linn. — LawKon, Ranunculaceae of the Dominion of Canada, p. 22. 

1870. — Anemone patens Linn. var. Nuttalliana Gray. — Porter, Catalogue of plants collected in Wyoming and contig- 
uous Territories, on the Geological Survey under F. V. Hayden, p. 47a.* 

ig^, — Anemone patens Linn. var. (p) Nuttalliana . — Wood, The American Botanist and Florist, p. 17. 

X874. — Anemone patens Linn. s\r. Nuttalliana Gray. — Porter and Coulter, Synopsis of the Flora of Colorado, p. a. 

1878. — Anemone patens Linn. var. Nuttalliana Gray. — Rothrock, Report upon the Botanical Collections of the U. S. 

Geographical Surveys, page 55.^ 

1878. — Anemone patens Linn, var. Nuttalliana Gray. — Meehan, The Native Flowers and Ferns of the United 

States, Series I., Vol. I., p. 49, illustrated with a colored lithograph (plate X3) 
of the plant, showing a flowering plant with /"ull-grmt/n leaves, which is con- 
trary to our knowledge of the plant. 

i88x.— Anemone patens Linn. var. Nuttalliana Gray. — Meehan, Wayside Flowers, VoL I., p. 5. Illustrated with the 

same plate as The Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States. 



<■ Name and habitat only. 



NoTB.— The recent valuable work by Prof. Sereno Watson, " The Bibliographical Index to North American 
Botany," contains such complete references, that little can be done more than to elaborate them. In arranging these 
references, however, by dates, we give at a glance the life history of the plant ; and we have thought it best to give the 
tiUes of works in fuU. 
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HEPATICA. 

LIVEK LEAF. 

Parts Used. — The dried plant of Anemone acutiloba Lawsoti, and Anem- 
one Hepatica Linn. 

Natural Order RanuncuiaccjE, Tribe Anemoneae. 

Botanical Analysis. — Slem, none. Leaves radical, on petioles four to Ax inches long, brotdlj 
cordate, regularly three-lolicd, eoiiaceous ; margins entire. Flowers solitary, on hairy scapfs about 
the length of the leaf-siatks. Involucre threc-lenved, green, close to the Bower, and resembling 
B calyx. Sepals sii to nine, 6preflding, in two or three rows, reiemblJng petals. Slamens numerous. 
PlMils, ten to tMrenly, in a head. Fruit, a sessile or short sti pita te head of hairy achenes, lipped with 
penislent styles. 

Common Names. — The plants are known as Liverwort in this country. 
This term properly belongs to a cryptogamic plant of the genus Marchantia, 
supposed to be good for diseases of tlie liver, and in Europe it is applied to the 
Utter plant. We are informed by an importer who ordered "Liverwort" 
from Europe, that Marchantia was received. The name Liver Leaf, from the 
three lobes of the leaf resembling the three lobes of the hvcr, is a more appro- 
priate and preferable name. It is also known as Noble Liverwort, Kidneywort, 
American Liver Leaf, Hepatica, Round Leaved Hepatica, Kidney Liver Leaf, 
Liver Weed. Trefoil, Golden Trefoil, Chrystalwort, and Herb Trinity. In some 
sections of the country the plants are known as May Flower. 

Description. — Liver leaf is one of the commonest and 
earliest vernal flowers, especially west of New England. It 
^ is a little stemless plant, about six inches high, growing in 
tufts. The flowers expand in the first warm days of spring, 
and are found in all shades of color, from dark blue to pure 
white. The leaves, which are the parts used in medicine, 
* are regularly and equally three-Iobed,* which gives them a 
fanciful resemblance to the shape of the liver ; hence the 
common name. They are thick and coriaceous, smooth, of 
a mottled green color above, and when old, purplish under- 
neath. They persist during the winter, apparently, how- 
g ever, having lost most of their vitality, and often lie procum- 
bent on the ground ; but they wither away in the spring, 
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after the plant has flowered and the new leaves are partly 
unfolded. They are well represented in the accompany- 
ing plate (Plate No. v.), jagged and torn, as they usually 
are at flowering time. The leaf-stalks, flower-stalks, in- 
volucre and buds are covered with fine, soft hairs. 

There are two species* grow- 
ing in this country — Anemone 
acutiloba Lau-son, and Anem- 
one Hepatica Lmn. They so 
closely resemble each other in 
everything except the shape 
of the leaves, that the forego- 
ing description and botiinical 
analysis arc equally applicable 
to each, Anemone acutiloba has sharp leaf-lobes, 
and Anemone Hepatica blunt (see illustrations under 
the head of Commercial History of the Drug). 
distinctive character between the two species has 
been observed by Chas. H. Peck, viz. , when Anemone acutiloba is in flower, the 
young leaves have attained a considerable size, and are quite conspicuous; but 
when Anemone Hepatica is in flower, the young leaves have scarcely made 
their appearance, being yet closely packed away at the base of the scapes and 
old petioles. 

That the involucre is not a calyx proper, is evident by its not being con- 
tiguous to the petals, as is shown in figure lo ; and as this is the only struct- 
ural character by which the sub-genus can be separated from Anemone, its 
botanical position, theoretically, 
is certainly with this genus. Yet 
there is such a marked difTtTence 
in the general habits of the two 
sub-genera, and especially in the 
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medicinal and chemical properties, Hepaticas being mild mucilaginous plants, 
while Anemones are acrid and irritating, that we think the Hepatica will 
finally be considered as entitled to a distinct generic rank.* 

Tlie name, Hepatica, applied to this genus first by Dillenius (1718), is that 
by which the plant was known in o!d me-dical works. It is derived from the 
Greek hepar, liver, and was first appHed to the cryptogamous Marchantia, but 
was later applied to this plant on account of its liver-shaped leaves, which, 
from the old doctrine of signatures, were supposed to be a remedy for liver 
troubles. To distinguish it from the true liverwort (Marchantia), known also 
as Hepatica. it was called Hepatica Nobilis. 

Aiutnone Hepatica. — When Linna;us published his Species Plantarum 
(1753). he united this plant with the genus Anemone; and recognizing its old 
generic and medical name, called it Anemone Hepatica. Chaixf ('776) 
restored it to its generic rank, naming it Hepatica triloba ; and this name was 
adopted by De Candolte and most other writers, until the appearance of Ben- 
tham and Hooker's Genera Plantarum {1862). These authors again placed it 
with Anemone ; and their authority is now followed in the most recent Amer- 
ican works. Salisbury (1796) applied the name Anemone precox to tlie plant, 
without, however, any good reasons for the change, and this name is only con- 
sidered a useless synonym. 

The American plant was not considered distinct from the European by 
Walter or Michaux, who were the first to specifically describe it (1788 and 
1803). although it is probable, from Michaux's description and the habitats 
which they cite, that they were both acquainted with the sharp lobed form, 
Pursh (1814) was the first to note that there are two forms of the plant, both 
of which he considered varieties of the European species, calling the blunt- 
lobcd form Hepatica triloba var. obtusa. His views were adopted by Dc 
Candolle, in his Natural System (1818). In the Botanical Register (1819) Kcr 
figures the round lobcd form, and, considering it a distinct species, named it 
Hepatica americana ; and De Candolle followud him in his Prodromus 
(1824). Although this name was adopted by but one other 
botanist (Miller), and has never been sanctioned by an Amer- 
ican writer, yet it is given as the officinal name for the 
plant in each of the United States PharmacoptEias, where it 
has been officinal from 1830 to 1S70, inclusive. Most of 
our botanists bave considered the blunt lobed form identical 
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with the European plant,* calling it Hepatica triloba, or very recently (first by 
Lawson, in his Ranunculaceae of Canada, 1869) Anemone Hepatica. 

Anemone Acutiloba. — ^The sharp-lobed form was first noted as a distinct 
form by Pursh (18 14) as Hepatica triloba var. acuta, considering it a form of the 
European species. Bigelow, in the year 1824, called it Anemone Hepatica 
var. acuta. It is, however, now classed as a distinct species, called, first by 
De Candolle in Prodromus (1824), and by many subsequent writers, Hepatica 
acutiloba, which name was changed to Anemone acutiloba by Lawson, to make 
it accord with late views regarding the genus ; and it is so adopted in Watson's 
Index. 

Geographical Distribution. — ^The two Hepaticas are distributed over about 
one-half of the United States, extending from Missouri and Iowa east, but 
absent, as far as we can learn, west of these States. 

The blunt-lobed species only is found along the Atlantic plain from Maine 
to the northern part of Florida, and in the Gulf States. It extends across New 
York, and is very abundant in the Lake Basin, and is connected by occasional 
stations along the Mississippi valley with its Gulf habitat. It is the lowland 
species, and is found in mountainous country only in the Southern States. 

The sharp-lobed species is abundant in the mountainous portions of the 
Eastern States, and through the Allegheny ranges. It is also the exclusive 
species over most of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and northern Missouri. In 
connection with the blunt form, it is common through central and lower New 
York, the Lake Basin, and the mountains of the Southern States. 



Distribution by States. 



Canada. — Both species abundant ; the blunt common 
in Ontario and rare in western Quebec; absent from 
east Caaada; the sharp common throughout the do- 
minion. 

Maine. — The blunt common along the coast plain ; 
sharp, absent ; no reports from northern part of Slate, 
but only sharp probably found. 

Nnv Hampshire. — The bhmt extends up the Connec- 
ticut river valley in the western part of the State, and all 
over the southeastern portion, but in the central, the 
White Mountains, and the northeastern portion, the 
sharp only is found. 

Vermont. — The blunt form is found in the Connecti- 
cut valley on the east, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Lake Champlain on the west, but in the central 
and greater portion of the State, the Green Mountains 
and the hilly elevated country on both sides, it is re- 
placed entirely by the sharp form. 

Massachusetts. — The blunt form is common all over 
tiie State; the sharp found only in the northwestern 
part, where the spur of the Green Mountains extends 
into the State. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island. — Blunt only found, 
but common. 

New York. — Both forms are distributed over most of 
the entire State; the blunt form abundant in the Hudson 
valley ; the sharp form more common in the central, 
northern and western sections,^ and the highlands of 
the eastern, and only absent in the extreme south- 
eastern. 



Pennsylvania. — Reports are meager from this State. 
In the extreme eastern part only the blunt form is fuund, 
but throughout the State generally both forms occur. 

NcTV Jersey^ Delaware, and Eastern Maryland. — 
Only the blunt form grows. Both are absent from the 
New Jersey swamp section. 

IVesi Virrinia^ Virginia, and Western Maryland. — 
Sharp form found over all three. Reports are meager, 
but blunt grows most common probably in southern and 
eastern Virginia only. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
batna. — Blunt in all sections. Sharp form reported very 
common in the western mountainous part of North Caro- 
lina and the northern part of Georgia, and probably 
found in the extreme western part of South Carolina and 
northern part of Alabama. 

Mississippi.-— "^o reports from this State, but blunt 
probably found in the eastern part of the State. 

Louisiana. — No report, but both probably absent. 

Arkansas. — Sharp found in noriheastem section; 
blunt not reported, but probably occurs. 

Texas, Indian Territory, Kansas, and Nebraska. — 
Both forms absent. 

Missouri. — Sharp reported from St. Louis, and prob- 
ably found over most of the State ; blunt reported from 
the Ozark Mountains. 

Iowa. — Sharp form common all over the State ; 
blunt only reported from a few localities in the imn»c- 
diate neighborhood of the Mississippi. 



^The specimens of Hepatica from Europe, in our herbarium, and the leaves of the commercial imported drug 
(see Fig. 17!, are intermediate in shape between the two forms of the American plant, if anything more closely 
approaching the sharp than the blunt-lobed form. In our opinion, the blunt-lobed American form is entitled to the 
rank of a variety of the European species, if indeed it is not a distinct species. 
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I'or information to prepare this map, we hai 
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: addressed botanists in all 
parts of the country; but in some sections reports were so few and scattered, 
that we do not claim positive information regarding the exact boundcry of the 
two species. In all cases, however, where information was not furnished, we 
have taken the climate and character of the sections, and the different habits of 
the species, into consideration, in drawing our conclusions, and the map is, no 
doubt, substantially correct. The exact localities from which we have reports 
arc indicated on the map, thus: 

A Lncai.on where AnemoB* Ht ricii>>bundui O 1-'"'"""' "•"" *"™"" *''P"''" " "f™"^- "*"' 

Where only one character is given on the map, the other species is not 
reported, and is presumably absent. 
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Description of the Drug, — Three varieties of liver leaf are found in 
commerce, corresponding to the three forms of the plant descfibed under our 
botanical history. 

TAt Sliorp-lobed Domcslic Drug. — This is derived from the Anemone acuti- 
loba, and forms the great bulk of 
liver leaf collected in this coun- 
try. We obtained thirteen speci- 
mens from collectors or dealers in 
widely separated sections of our 
country, and with but one excep- 
tion they were of this form. The 
reason is obvious, for, while the 
blunt-lobed form is very common 
in some sections of the country, 
it is in the extreme South and the 
cultivated lands of the East, 
where few herb-collectors reside. 
The sharp-lobed form grows abun- 
dantly in the highlands, and es- 
pecially in the mountains of the 
Southern States, which supply 
most of our native drugs. The 
shape of the leaves of this drug 
is accurately represented, natural 
size, in Fig. 15. The leaves are 
thinner than in eitlier of the two 
other forms, and in mass the drug 
is of a darker green. 
Pj^ „ The Bliint-lobfd Dottiestic Drug. 

Sharplohed American Hcp.n..a lc:.f. Anemone .cu.iloba. —This is derived from the Anem- 
one Hepatica of American growth. 
It can be at once distingui.shed from cither of the other varieties of the drug by 
the blunt lobes of the leaves, as shown in Fig. 16. It is very seldom seen in 
commerce, and we are satisfied does not form one fiftieth of the drug which is 
collected in this countrj'. The only commercial specimen we could obtain 
during the past year came from St. Louis, and was collected in the south- 
western part of Missouri. The texture of the leaves of this variety of the drug 
is thicker tlian in either of the other kinds ; and in the specimen we examined the 
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leaves were of a brownish color, 
though that was on account of their 
having been collected late in the sea- 
son. This variety of the drug is the 
only one that has ever been officinal, 
for the name given by the Pharma- 
copoeia to the plant yielding the 
drug excludes both the sharp-lobed 
American drug and also the foreign. 
The Foreign Drug, — ^This is de- 
rived from the Anemone Hepatica of 
European (mostly German) growth. 
In shape the leaf is intermediate be- 
tween that of the two domestic 
drugs, but approaches much more 
, , , , \r . . . . closely the sharp-lobed form than the 

Blunt-lobed American liepatica leaf, Anemone 

Hepatica. blunt-lobcd form, as can be readily 

seen by the figures. The leaves and 
drug are of a much lighter green 
color than either of the domestic 
drugs. The foreign drug is that 
which is found now in most of the 
New York drug houses. 

In commerce, all three varieties of 
the drug appear in masses or in frag- 
ments. Sometimes portions of the 
roots are attached. Owing to the 
fact that the plant remains green dur- 
ing the winter, it might be supposed 
that it would sometimes be gathered 
in the early spring. If such is the 
case, we failed to find specimens of it ; 
and examinations made by us of com- 
mercial hepatica show that such 
would be exceptional. The leaves 
preserve their green color extremely 
well in drying. When chewed, he- 
patica imparts a slightly astringent, herb-like taste, but it is devoid of any 
peculiarities by which its sensible properties can be prominently described. 

Microscopical Structure. — (Written for this publication by Louisa Reed 
Stowell.) 

The minute structure of hepatica leaf is exceedingly simple. The cuticle upon 
the upper surface of the leaf is smooth, uniform, and about 1-6,000 part of an 
inch in thickness. It is thicker immediately over the midribs or prominent 




Fig. 17. 
Imported Hepatica leaf, Anemone Hepatica. 
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veins, than over the fleshy part of the leaf. The epidermis on the upper side 
of the leaf is composed of large, open, round cells, having a unirormly thick- 
ened wall around each one. They are of a clear white appearance, containing 
nothing. The palisade cells found just beneath the epidermis on the upper side 
of the leaf, only slightly resemble the usual palisade cells of leaves. They are 
round or nearly square, instead of the usual shape. They have very tliin 
walls, and are sometimes compressed into irregular shapes. In size they 
closely resemble the cells of the epidermis, being smaller than the cells di the 
rest of the leaf. Chlorophyll bodies are found in great abundance in these cells. 

The loose parenchyma is found Just beneath the palisade cells, and includes 
all the structure of the leaf between the palisade cells and the lower epidermis, 
excepting the veins. This structure easily divides into four or five layers 
of large loosely packed cells, having many open spaces between tlicm. in 
tlicse cells are scattered a few chlorophyll bodies, ingether with some small 
dried masses of protoplasm, and occasionally minute oil drops. The lower 
epidermis is easily separated from the loose parenchyma, and is composed 
of cells which are smaller, and with thinner walls, than the upper epidermis. 
The cuticle on the lower surface of the leaf is not so wide, and is more delicate 
than the cuticle on the upper surface of the leaf. 

A few simple, unicellular hairs are found on the upper surface of the leaf. 
They are sharply pointed at one end. with a smooth wall, and are about l-20 of 
an inch in length. On the lower surface of tlie leaf these hairs arc more num- 
erous, and are longer and more delicate. They are simple, unicellular hairs, 
from about rio to 1-4 of an inch in length. Just at the edge of the leaf the 
same appearing hairs are more numerous yet, but shorter, and having quite 
thick walls, especially at their base. The stomates are very similar to the 
stomates of the average leaf, much more numerous on the lower surface than 
on the upper surface of the leaf, and average about 23,500 to the square inch 
on the lower side, 

Theie is no marked microscopical difference between the leaves of the two 
species. The leaves of both are very liable to be visited by a vegetable para- 
site which we have observed in all tlie specimens we have examined. 

Commercial History. — There was little demand in America for liver leaf 
preceding the year 1880, unless it were about 1830, during the little excitement 
regarding the use of this drug as a cough remedy. The records show that for 
a long period it burdened the pages of our pharmacopteia, an unused member 
of the materia mcdica. One of the most extensive collectors of American 
drugs informs us that just preceding 1880, by an error he sent one hundred and 
fifty pounds of liver leaf to a dealer who purchases quantities of all tlie Amer- 
ican medicinal plants in use, and it was held as an unsalable overstock.* It is 
the experience of others, and ourselves, that few of the officinal drugs were in 
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less demand than liver leaf, until about 1880. At this time a demand suddenly 
sprung up, and the country was afterward scoured by the consumers or their 
agents. Circulars were scattered over the sections of our country where the 
plant was collected, urging gatherers of plants to give it special attention. 
Contracts were made for all that could be obtained from entire sections, or even 
States ; and we have the statistics which show that one State alone supplied, 
during 1883, more than 30,000 pounds. The supply from America was insuffi- 
cient, even under these circumstances, and the consumers were forced to turn 
their attention towards the Old World. Germany naturally was their field, and 
by means of circulars and agents, they obtained an enormous supply. This 
fact was soon recognized by Gehe & Co., of Dresden, Germany, for, in their 
Handelsbericht (September, 1882), attention was called to the fact that the 
price of hepatica had advanced in consequence of the large demand from 
America (New Remedies, 1882, p. 337). Persons who are not aware of the 
extent to which a drug may be consumed when it enters into a few well adver- 
tised specialties, must be astonished when the magnitude of the liver leaf trade 
is laid before them. We have statistics which show that there has been a con- 
tinuous increase in the consumption since 1880; and collectors inform us that 
the plant is now becoming scarce over some sections of our country. From 
the importers of New York and the collectors of America we have statistics to 
show that in the aggregate 425,282 pounds of liver leaf were collected and 
imported to supply the demand during the year 1883. It is to be expected 
that some escaped our notice ; and we think it can be safely said that during 
the year 1883 an aggregate of 450,000 pounds was imported and gathered for 
our home market. The demand is still on the increase, and probably this year 
will note a greater consumption.* - 

Pharmacopceial History. — Hepatica was not recognized in the first 
edition of the Pharmacopoeia of the United States (1820). It was introduced 
in the Philadelphia edition of the second issue (1830), but was omitted from the 
New York edition of the same date. It occupied a position in the secondary 
department of each revision from 1830 to 1880, at which latter date it was dis- 
carded. Neither the Pharmacopceia of the Massachusetts Medical Society 
(1808), nor Bigelow*s Sequel to the Pharmacopoeia of the United States (1822), 
gave it a position. 

The officinal name has always been *' Hepatica," and the plant recognized 
by De Candolle's name, Hepatica americana. In connection with the Pharma- 
copceial history of this plant, we note the following inconsistencies : 

1st. That the plant should have been recognized by a name that was 
never adopted by an American botanist, as stated in our Botanical History. 

*■ It will perhaps be questioned by some persons whether it Is possible for such enormous amounts of a plant to 
be consumed, if it i« inactive and of no medicinal value. We think that personn who stuMy the history of drugs will 
scarcely doubt that such may be the case. This liver leaf is consumed in compounds, and evrn though itself inert, the 
associated substances may be active remedies : and certainly its presence will not interfere with their actions. If we 
were to venture an opinion, we would suggest that the real liverwort iMarrhantiai wax intended to he uxed, and that 
by a mistake liver leaf had been supplied. Marchanlia hat a record as a hepatic remedy, but liver leaf has none (see 
medical history and medical propertied. 
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2d, That the species which supplies the bulk of the American drug 
should never have been recognized. 

CoNSTiTULNTs. — Hcpatica contains onl/ the ordinary constituents of 
herbs. The description by Rafincsquc, in 1828, is about as good as any that 
can be given now. He described it as "scentless and nearly insipid, not 
bitter; but a little astringent and mucil^Jnous, It contains tannin, muci- 
lage, extractive, etc." We were unable to find the record of an analysis 
otlier than the brief statement of Rafinesque,* and therefore Mr, Harter and 
ourselves submitted the plant to an examination, the result of which was 
published as a thesis by Mr. Harter, in the Pharmaceutical Record, April ist, 
1884. Nothing of interest was discovered, the summing up being as fpL- 
lows: "It contains none of the classes of active constituents, found in med- 
icinal plants, but consists of the usual constituents of plants, such as a tan- 
nin, gum, sugar, chiorophyl, and small amounts of a bland oleorcsin. " Of 
the substances named, none were in amount sufficient to render them con- 
spicuous. It may be accepted that hepatica does not contain a .single prom- 
inently marked constituent, and tliat few herbs present less decided 
peculiarities. 

Pharmaceutical Preparations. f — The Pharmacopceia of the United 
States has never recognized a preparation of hepatica. 

The Pharmacopcea Homteopathica Polygiottica prepares an "essence" 
as follows: "The plant, or part of it, is pounded to a fine pulp, and 
weighed ; then take double its weight of strong alcohol, and, adding first a 
sixth part of it to the pulp, rub well together; then add the rest of tlie 
alcohol, work up the whulc well together and put in a wellcorked bottle, and 
leave it standing for eight days in a dark, cool place ; then pour off the essence 
and filter. " 

The only unofficinal preparation of which we have a record that contains 
hepatica, 14 Bcachc's "Vegetable Syrup," a preparation which is nearly or 
quite obsolete. Infusions or decoctions of liver leaf may be made by the usual 
processes. Fluid extract of liver leaf may be prepared by the officinal process 
for making fluid extract of digitalis, employing liver leaf instead of digitalis. 

Medical Hlstorv. — The records show that at an early day a lichen of 
Europe (Marchantia) was used as a remedy in liver disorders, or what were sup- 
posed to be liver disorders, and that in consequence it received the vulgar name 
Liverwort. The shape of the leaf of hepatica somewhat resembled tlie three 
lobes of the liver, and hence this plant also was called Liver Leaf, or Liverwort. J 
Thus it came that two entirely distinct plants were known under the same 
name ; and in order to distinguish them, one, a creeping plant, was called Liver- 

• Mr. Cbarlc* B Smith, ir ■ ihciii prEUDisd u Ihe New York Collegs o( Phumur, ijiinonixniiiil the pntenH 
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wort (Marchantia), and the other, an upright plant, Noble Liverwort (hepat- 
ica). Some of the early medical works recognized both plants, but others, 
under the name liverwort only recognized Marchantia. As illustrations, we 
may refer to the New Dispensatory, 1753 (and other editions), wherein hepatica 
is named Noble Liverwort, a ** gently restringent herb," and Marchantia is 
called Liverwort, and used in ''obstructions of the liver, in jaundice, etc." 
This view is also taken by Culpepper's English Physician, 1725 (which only 
considers Marchantia); Lewis' Materia Medica, 1761 ; The Pharmacopoeia Offi- 
cinalis Extemporanea, or, A Complete English Dispensatory, by John 
Quincy, 1761 ; by Motherby's Medical Dictionary, 1775; and other standard 
European authorities which it is unnecessary to name. However, at even an 
earlier day some writers had included liver diseases among the many wherein 
"Noble Liverwort" could be used with benefit; and we may name Tourne- 
fort's Materia Medica, which was translated into English in 1708, and Salmon's 
English Herbal, in 17 10, both of which ascribe hepatic properties to the plant. 
This view of the case seems, however, to have resulted from the theory of 
''Signatures,"* and few early writers that we have consulted recognized it 
in this light. 

In 18 17, Hooper's Medical Dictionary said of Marchantia, "so-called 
because it was thought to be useful in diseases of the liver," but to liver leaf 
the same work ascribed no hepatic value. There is no doubt, however, but 
that at that period both plants were used in domestic practice and with some 
members of the medical profession as hepatic remedies. 

The earliest mention in American history that we can find of hepatica, 
occurs in Carver's Travels, 1778, but the plant was simply spoken of as Noble 
Liverwort, and no medicinal value was ascribed to it. David Schoepf, in his 
Materia Medica Americana, 1787, briefly mentions the plant as ** inodorous, 
insipid." Barton omitted it in his "Collections for a Vegetable Materia 
Medica," 1798, 1801, and 1804, which is good evidence that at his day the 
plant was not valued, for Barton's tendency was to recommend all plants that 
were in the least medicinal, rather than to omit anything. Hand (1820) gave 
hepatica a passing notice in his "House Surgeon and Physician," but Rafin- 
esque, in the first volume of his Medical Flora of the United States (1828), 
devoted considerable space to its consideration, and figured the plant. 

In 1831, Geo. W. Carpenter, of Philadelphia, issued a work,t "Essays on 



^ Formerly a plant was supposed to b« of value in the diseases of an organ of the body which it resembled. 
This may possibly have assisted in introducing Hepatica for liver diseases. In connection with this sobject 
Dr. Charles Rice contributes as follows: " The Doctrine of Signatures, so broadly developed in later times, had its first 
beginning in certain philosophical speculations of Aristotle, who already maintained that internal qualities, character, 
etc., of living beings, could partly be traced or guessed by observing external signs. By a sort of peculiar metaphor, 
the idea became gradually developed that certain parts of plants or animals havin{; a resemblance, or close relation- 
ship, to certain parts of the human body, exercised a peculiar influence over it, cither for good or bad, when adminis- 
tered externally or internally. A regular system of treating di>eases was gradually based on this doctrine. The chief 
exponent of it was Johannes Baptista Porta (died 16x5), who wrote the well-known work, Phytognomica (often edited; 
with curious cuts)/' 

fThis work was dedicated to the medical class of the University of Pennsylvania, and it will be observed as a 
coincidence in our Pbarmacopocial history (p. 46}, that hepatica was admitted to the Philadelphia edition of the U. S> 
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Some of the Most Important Articles of the Materia Medica," in which a 
" compound syrup of Liverwort, or Hepatica," was highly extolled. 

The United States Dispensatory, 1833, ist edition, introduced hepatica in 
the primary section of that work, owing to its being officinal in the Philadelphia 
edition of the PharmacopcEia, but the editors spoke hghtly of it, saying: " It 
will probably ere long be forgotten." This paper, excepting the quotation we 
have made, was carried to the fifteenth edition {1S83) of that work, at which 
time (the plant having been omitted from the U. S, P.) the paper on hepatica 
was transferred to the appendix, 

Dunglison referred briefly to hepatica in the second (1843) edition 
of his Materia Medica ; and in the third edition he added a copy of Rafinesque's 
figure of the plant, which, with the paper, was carried through the sub- 
sequent editions without further change. 

Beach's American Practice {1847), Griffith's Medical Botany (1847), and 
Christison & Griffith's Dispensatory (1848). barely recognized hepatica, 
but the last named works reproduced Rafinesque's rude figure of the plant. 
King, in his Dispensatory (1852), gave it a short notice ; Bartliolow and Scud- 
der ignored it ; Stille and Maisch placed no value on it. 

Summary. — In reviewing the medical history of Hepatica, we find 
that at an early day it reached an acknowledged but unearned position in med- 
icine. It was introduced, through ignorance, for another plant, or in accords 
ance with the illogical doctrine of signatures. Its worthlessness in the cure of 
diseases where it had stumbled into use, finally became apparent, and in the 
latter part of the i8th century it fell into disuse. Between the years 1825 and 
1830 it was revived, by means of the advertisements of manufacturers of semi- 
proprietary preparations, and became somewhat prominent in the cure of a class 
of diseases in which it had scarcely been used previously. Hepatica now 
became officinal (1S30), (see PharmacoptEial History, p. 46) remaining officinal 
until iSSo, when it was discarded from the Pharmacopoeia. However, very soon 
after the year 1830, it was again found to be unworthy, and was relegated into 
comparative obscurity, remaining in a nearly obsolete condition until about 
1880. At this time a demand was created for it by manufacturers of promi- 
nent proprietary medicines; others imitated them ; the demand increased imme- 
diately, and at the present day the consumption of liver leaf in North America 
is enormous. (See Commercial History, p. 46), 

Medical Properties, — "While the tenn 'hepatica,' or 'hepaticum,' be- 
longed formerly to two different plants, one a crypt-ogam and the other a flower- 
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ing herb, and much confusion arose from this afterwards, nevertheless liver leaf 

was used medicinally for a long time back. No mention appears to be made of 

it by any classical writers. 

J. Bauhin states that it is chiefly used by recent surgeons (viz., living 

about the middle of the 1 6th century) for healing wounds, it being used both 

externally and internally ; also, in decoction, as a gargle in inflamed throat ; 

' refrigerat enim, siccat et roborat. ' He adds that the surgeons living at his 

time use it but rarely, and Parkinson says it has been found inert." — Charles 
Rice. 

We find that in early English medicine " Noble Liverwort " was used as a 
"corroborant and restringent.'** Thus, in the **New Dispensatory,*' 1753, 
(Quincy), the statement was made that **It is a cooling, gently restringent 
herb; and hence recommended in a lax state of the fibers as a corroborant." 
Lewis* Materia Mcdica (1761), and Motherby*s Dictionary (1795), make, in 
substance, the same statement ; and we find that during those times hepatica 
was scarcely recognized as a hepatic remedy. Meyrick (1790), in his 
New Family Herbal, stated that Noble Liverwort "is a good medicine in 
obstructions of the liver and other viscera," and that "if administered early in 
the disorder, it will frequently cure the jaundice." This was not accepted 
by others; and such an authority as Quincy, 18 17 (Lexicon-Medicum), attrib- 
uted to hepatica only the properties ascribed by the former works. Passing to 
1820, we find in Hand's House Surgeon both views of the subject condensed 
into one, and the plant is said to be " moderately astringent and strengthening, 
and to have been supposed to be suited to cases of disordered stomach and 
'liver;" but he added, "This article is, in reality, worth little." In summing 
up the attributed uses of liver leaf at that time, we can not do better than to 
quote from the supplement to the London Pharmacopoeia (1821), as follows: 
" Aperitive, vulnery, useful in diabetes and dysentery; detergent in diseases of 
the skin, or in gargles." 

We now come to the third period of unwarranted persecution that this 
innocent little herb has receivx^d at the hands of the medical profession. In our 
Medical History (p. 48) we stated that between the years 1825 and 1830 it was 
revived; and we find it then introduced as a remedy in bleeding of the lungs, 
coughs, and pulmonary affections generally. Rafincsque (1828), in his Medical 
Flora of the United States, called attention to this phase of the subject ; but he 
added, "It has no effect upon the lungs beyond that of a mild demulcent 
astringent." Notwithstanding its worthlessness in these affections, advertise- 
ments from interested manufacturers of "Compound Liverwort Syrup,** etc., 
which ascribed to it wonderful virtues, were thrust upon the medical profession 



'^This word seems to have been used by some of the writers upon English medicine of the last century, with a 
secondary meaning, xomewhat as we use the word tonic. Regarding this subject, Dr. Charles Rice makes the following 
statement: "So far as I can ascertain, the term 'restringent' (which is never used by classic writers; was first 
employed by Harvey, and afterwards by a small number of English writers. It was not used on the Continent. 
Astringents (or restringents) were, to my knowledge, always understood to be remedies that 'contracted,' 'puckered' 
(the mouth, etc.), and the meaning tcnie is only secondary, since many tonics are actually astringents." 
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of this country, and it caine into a spasmodic demand. Like other substances, 
however, introduced in this manner, it naturally passed into oblivion as 3 cough 
remedy when the artificial support was withdrawn.* 

From that time until 1S80, licpatica was almost lost as a member 
of the materia mcdica, and it is not recognized by the medical profession 
of the present day. In making this statement, we must admit that authors 
sometimes briefly refer to hcpatica ; however, they find little, if anything, to 
say in its favor. 

In connection with the medical history of liver leaf, we find that HomcEo- 
pathic physicians scarcely use it. Prof. E. M. Hale has written the following 
for our publication, but he considers the plant unimportant: 

HoMcHOPATHic UsEs OF Hepatica. — "This plant has been used by a few 
of our school in cough with bloody, sweet expectoration. Owing to the fact 
that we have only a fragmentary proving, we have but little clinical exper- 
ience. My personal experience leads me to recommend it in catarrhal pharyn- 
gitis, laryngitis, or bronchitis, when sub-acute or chronic. It seems to be 
faintly analagnus to Pulsatilla," 

Dose. — There is no dose. Infusions or decoctions may be given freely. 
If they are administered hot for coughs or colds, some beneficial effect may 
follow, for hot drinks are sometimes useful. If a compound syrup of liver leaf 
Is employed, the dose will be in accordance with the dose of the associated 
ingredients. 

Summary. — We may compare the medical history of hepatica with 
the botanical, for in each instance much confusion has prevailed regarding it. 
We may say, to the credit of physicians, that it has never received the support 
of prominent men of the profession. The terms used by Quincy, Molhcrby, 
Dunglison, Wood, Bachc. Stille, King. Scudder, and others, arc sarcastic or 
slighting. Barton, Pereira and Bartholow neglect to mention it. Every 
evidence points to the fact that ' hepatica is as inefficient a plant as we 
can find, and that the grass of the fields would prove as beneficial in the 
diseases to which it has been appUed.f Distressed by the differences of 
botanists, who refuse even now to give it a clear title to a botanical home ; 
persecuted by the medical world as it has been for some centuries, let us hope 
that when the present artificial demand has ceased, it may remain undisturbed 
our modest and charming early wild flower. 
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Pharmaceutical and Medical References. 



Z708. — Materia Medica; or a description of simple Medi- 
cines Generally used in Physiclc, Tournefort 
(translated into English 1708), p. 334. 

17x0. — The English Herbal, or History of Plants, Salmon, 
p. 648. (Rough illustrations.) 

1753. — The New Dispensatory, London, Quincy, p. 138 
(and other editions). 

1761. — An Experimental History of the Materia Medica, 
London, Lewis, p. 304. 

1763. — Histoire des Plantes de L'Europe, Vol. II., p. 626, 
author's name not given. (Rough illustration.) 

X778. — Carver's Travels through North America (Phila- 
delphia reprint), 1796, p. 343. 

Z790b — ^The New Family Herbal, Birmingham, Meyrick, 
p. 289. 

1795. — New Medical Dictionary, London, Motherby. 

1802. — Quincy's Medical Dictionary, p. 322. 

1817. — Lexicon-Medicum. A New Medical Dictionary, 
Quincy (Hooper's Philadelphia revision), p. 367. 

182a — Lexicon-Medicum, or Medical Dictionary, Lon- 
don, Hooper, p. 54. 

x8ao. — The House Surgeon and Physician, New Haven, 
Wm. M. Hand, p. 226. 

1821. — Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia, London, p. 150. 

1825. — Medical Dictionary, London, Hooper, p. 87. 

1828 — Medical Flora of the United States, Rafinesque, 
Vol. I., p. 238. 

183a — Pharmacopoeia of the United States (ist revision), 
Philadelphia, p. 34. 

z83a — Medical Flora of the United States, Rafinesque, 
Vol IL, p. 227. 

z83a — Introduction to the Natural System of Botany, 
Lindley, p. 7. 

183a — Botanic Physician, New York, Smith, p. 475. 

xZy. — EsKayson some of the most Important A.rticles of 
rhe Materia Medica, Carpenter, p. 190. 

i85>.— -American Dispensatory, Philadelphia, Coxe, p. 85. 

1833. — American Practice of Medicine (with copy of 
Rafinesque's figure). Beach, p. 105. 

x833.^-'Prodrome of a Work to Aid in Teaching the Veg- 
etable Materia Medica, W. P. C. Barton, p. 74. 

1833.— >United States Dispensatory (and subsequent edi- 
tions), p. 334. 

1835— Medical Botany, Sanborn, p. 64. 

1840. — Pharmacopoeia of the United States (2d revision), 

p. 45- 
1840. — Pharmacopie Universelle, Jourdan, Vol. I., p. 733. 
18^3^ .general Therapeutics and Materia Medica, Dun- 

gliscn (2d edition). Vol. II., p. 48 (subsequent 

ecfitions ilkrsCrated with copy of Rafinesque's 

flgureX 
X844. — ^The Sick Man's Friend, Boston, Sanborn, p. 60. 



1847. — Medical Botany, Griffith (with copy of Rafin- 
esque's figure), p. 8x. 

X847. — American Practice, Beach, p. 658. 

1348. — Christison's Dispensatory (Griffith), p. 535. 

1848. — Catalogue of Medicinal Plants of New York, Lee, 
p. 4. 

1849. — Medicinal Plants of South Carolina, Porcher 
(Trans. Am. Med. Assoc, p. 684). 

Z850. — Pharmacopoeia of the United States (3d revision), 

p. 51. 

X850. — Catalogue of the Medicinal Plants of the United 
States, Clapp (Trans. Am. Med. Assoc, p. 717). 

1852. — Eclectic Dispensatory of the United States of 
America, King and Newton, p. 206 (and subse- 
quent editions of the American Dispensatory). 

1852. — Dictionary of Medical Science, Dunglison, p. 436 
(and other editions). 

1858. — Catalogue of the Medicinal Plants of Michigan, 
Stearns (Am. Pharm. Assoc Proc, p. 263). 

i860. — Pharmacopoeia of the United States (4th revision), 

P- 59- 
1861. — Book of Formulas, Tilden & Co., p. 55. 

1865. — American Eclectic Materia Medica, HoIIemback, 
p. 194 (poor illustration). 

x866. — Materia Medicaand Therapeutics, Jones and Scud- 
der, p. 408, 537. 

1870. — Pharmacopoeia of the United States (6th revis- 
ion), p. 58. 

1870. — Eclectic Medical Journal, Cincinnati, p. 154. 

1871. — ^I'he Journil of Materia Medica, Bates and Tilden, 
p. 143 ; 1873, p. 321. 

1872. — Pharmacopoea Homoeopathica Polyglotta, p 181, 

1872. — Supplement to the Journal of Materia Medica, 
Tilden & Co., New Lebanon, New York, p. 49. 

1873. — Dictionary of Pharmaceutical Science, Sweringen, 
p. 212 

1375. — Hale's New Remedies, Vol. I., p. 354. 

1876. — Encyclopedia of Pure Materia Medica, Allen, 
Vol. IV., p. 588. 

1878. — Dispensatory and Pharmacopoeia of North Amer- 
ica and Great Britain, Buchanan and Siggiiis, 

p. 173- 
1878. — ^The United States Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia, 

p. 149- 
1879. — National Dispensatory, p. 695 (and subsequent 

editions]. 
1882, — New Remedies, Wm. Wood & Co., p. 337. 
1884. — Companion to the Pharmacopoeia, Oldberg and 

Wall, p. 554. 
1834. — Pharmaceutical Record, p. 145. 
18S4. — Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, p. X43. 
1884. — New Remedies, Wm. Wood & Co., p. xxa, xx8. 



Botanical References to Anemone Acutiloba Lawson. 

1803 — Anemone Hepatica Linn. — Michaux, Flora Boreali-Americana, Vol. I., p. 3x9. 

1814. — Hepatica triloba var. {fi) acuta — Purth.^ Flora Americae Scptcntrionalis, Vol. II., p. 391. 

x8x6. — Hepatica triloba var. acuta . — Elaton, Manual of Botany of Northern and Middle States, xst edition, 

p. — ; 2d edition, p. 270; 3d edition, p. — ; 4th edition, p. 319. 
1824 — Hepatica triloba Wiild* var. (^). — Bigelow, Florula Bostoniensis, 2d edition, p. 222. 
1824 — Hepatica acutiloba — Dt CandolU, Prodromus Systematis Naturalis, Vol. I., p. 22. 
1829. — Hepatica acutiloba /7C — Eaton, Manual of Botany of Northern and Middle State% 5th edition, p. 241; 6th 

edition, 1833, Part II., p. 271 ; 7th edition, 1836, p. — . 
1831. — Hepatica acutiloba DC. — Don, Dichlamydeous Plants, Vol. I., p. 22. 
1838. — Hepatica triloba Chaix ynx. <^) acuta /V»r»A.—Torrey& Gray, Flora of North America, Vol. I., p. 15. 
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Z848. — Hepatica triloba Chaix. — Gray, Manual of Botany of Northern United States, zst edition, p. 7; ad edition, 1856, 

p. 6 ; same in 3d and 4th editions ; 5th edition, 1867, p. 38. 
1853. — Hepatica triloba Chaix. — Darlington, Flora Ccsirica, 3d edition. Part II., p. 3. 
x86o. — Hepatica triloba Chaix. — Chapman, Flora of the Southern United States^*, p. 5. 
1866. — Hepatica triloba Chaix — Darby, Botany of the Southern States, p. 203. 
1869. — Anemone Hepatica Linn. — Lawson, Ranunculaceac of the Domini'n of Canada, p. 39. 
187a — Hepatica triloba Chaix. — Wood, The American Botanist and Florist, p. 17. 
1882. — Anemoae Hepatica Linn. , in Vick's Illustrated Magazine, p. 194. 



RANUNCULUS RULBOSUS. 

CROWFOOT. 

Parts Used. — ^The fresh bulbous base and flowering tops of Ranunculus 
bulbosus Linn, 

Natural Order Ranunculaceae, Tribe Ranunculeae. 

Botanical Analysis. — Roots, fleshy, fibrous. Stem erect from the bulbous base, branched, 
hairy. Leaves mostly radical, few cauline, petiolate, three-divided ; divisions, lateral nearly sessile, 
terminal stalked, all more or less three-parted and incisely toothed and lobed; petioles, sulcate, 
grooved on the upper side, amplexical, the bases of those of the radical leaves fleshy and united, 
forming a bulbous base to the plant. Flowers terminal, slender pedunculate. Sepals, five, reflexed, 
hairy externally. Petals, five, orbicular, veiny, spreading, having a small nectariferous cavity on 
inner side at the base, covered with a small, wedge-shape, emarginate scale. Stamens numerous. 
Pistils numerous, in a head. Fruit, a globular head of achenes, tipped with short beaks. 

Common Names. — ^The proper common name for all species of Ranunculus 
is Crowfoot,* from the shape of the leaves of some species which resembles that 
of a crow's foot. Ranunculus bulbosus should be properly designated as 
Bulbous Crowfoot. 

This species, and others that have large yellow flowers, are popularly 
known ^s Buttercupsf in this country. In England they are called also 
King-cups, Gold-cups, Gilt-cups. Gold-knobs. 

They are occasionally called Yellow Weed and Meadow Bloom, from the yel- 
low flowers ; Blister Weed, from their acrid properties ; and Burrwort because of 
the burr-like fruit, which, however, is not enough of a burr to justify the name. 

Ranunculus bulbosus is sometimes called, in England, Saint Anthony's 
Turnip, or Saint Anthony's Rape, from the acrid bulbous base. 

Specific Description. — Ranunculus bulbosus is an erect herbaceous plant, 
growing about a foot high. It is a native of Europe, but has been naturalized, 
and is very common in fields and in sandy soil in the Atlantic States, thojigh 
rare in the interior of the country. In some places in the East it is a great pest 
to the farmers, and so common that when in bloom the fields present a mass of 
yellow. The characteristic of the plant is the bulbous base, which is well 
shown in our engraving (Plate VI.). This differs from the true bulbs of plants; 
it is really the bases of the leaves and stems, grown together and enlarged by 
the accumulation of nutritious juices. It is the storehouse of the plant, in 



<• In this country the name Crowfoot is misapplied often to Geranium maculatum, which is known to many root 
diggers and dealers under this name. 

tj^*'"' "-^"^c '» not derived from huttrr and cuf>, but is a corruption of the old English Button-cop. meaning 
bachelor s buttons, which wan g.ven to the double, cultivated variety of the pUnt.-PRlOR. 
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which is stored each summer the nutriment that the 

plant uses to grow and produce flowers next spring. 

The leaves are nnostly radical, and are borne on 

succulent, grooved stalks. The flowers appear in 

May, and are about an inch in diameter, and of a 

deep glossy yeilow. They terminate the stems and 

""■ "■ branchts. 

''*"''"^n"»(!'.'iik7rptw""'°" "^'^'^ species can readily be distinguished from the 

related species of Ranunculus by its bulbous base, 

by the stalked terminal division of the leaf (see 

Fig. 19), and by the early flowers. 

Allied Species. — The genus Ranunculus com- . 
prises about 150 species found in all countries, but 
most abundant in the temperate regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere. All possess more or less 
of the acrid properties. 

Nearly 75 species and varieties are found in 
this country. In addition to Ranunculus bulbo3US, 
only the following, however, deserve special 
mention. 

Ranuttailus Aeris Linn. — Like Ranunculus bul- ^caf of R.imiin.iiius buiUstis. 
bosus, this is also a foreigner which has estab- 
lished itself much too firmly in the 
Eastern States. The two species 
somewhat resemble each other in gen- 
eral appearance. The Ranunculus 
acris* can be readily distinguished by 
the following characters : The absence 
of the bulbous base; it is a taller 
plant, about two feet high ; the flowers 
are on more slender stalks, and arc of 
a lighter yellow color, and appear two 
months later, in July and August; the 
leaves are nearly orbicular, the divis- 
ions all sessile. 

Rfumnadus Repetts Linn. — Tliis plant 
is also related to the two species pre- 
viously described. It is a native of 
thi.'i country, though found in Kurope. 
It grows in woodland pastures and 
along streams in most sections of the 
country. The sterna are decumbent 

BBiany. Vol. ItL. p, iBi. Plalc 171, and in SicphcDion and 
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at the base. The flowers ap- 
pear in the spring, and are of a 
glossy yellow color. After flow- 
ering, the plant sends out from 
its base creeping runners, whence 
the specific name. The leaves 
are three -parted, and the leaflets 
all stalked. Ranunculus rcpens 
possesses the acrid principle only 
in a mild degree. It is called 
Creeping Crowfoot. 

Ranunculus scekratus Unn. — 
This plant differs much in ap- 
pearance from those previously 
described, and belongs to a sep- 
arate section of the genus. The 
flowers are small and inconspic- 
uous, and the fruit-heads are 
cylindrical. The stem is erect, 
smooth, succulent and hollow. 
The !ea\es ire all three parted, 
or thrte lobcd with few toothed 
lobes This plant grows m wet 

situations, and is found also in ICiiropc. It is prob ibly 

the most acrid of our native species, and is calkd 

Cursed Crowfoot. , 

Ranunculus ahortivus Linn. — ^This plant is a common 

weed in fields and around dwellings in mo.st parts of - 

the country. 

It bears inconspicuous yellow flowers in spnng 

which are followed by small globular fruit-heads and f""" " 

it wilhcrs away and dies in June, shortly after the ""*wcj"hK"d'ijm'i"«'"''*''" 

fruit has ripened. There is a marked contrast in the 

shape of the leaves: the radical are round -cordate, crcnate, and pctiolatc; the 

upper are sessile, three-parted, with linear, entire divisions; the intermediate 

leaves partake more or less of the character of both fomis. 

As this plant is common in must sections, and possesses in a marked 

degree the acrid principle* of the family, we introduce a cut by which it can 

be at once recognized. (Sec Fig. 23, ne.vt page.) 

Chabactf.ristics, — The entire plant of most species of Ranunculus is 

acrid, the full-grown, green fruit and the root being especially active. To the 

taste they arc peppery and pungent, reminding us of mustard or horse-radish. 
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If the bruised plant be bound upon the skin, like 
ilard, it irritates, inflames and blisters. The 
crushed plant emits a vapor which irritates and 
inflames the eyes. Boiling with %valer dissipates 
the acrid principle, and some species of Ranun- 
culus are eaten as greens. The pulp of those 
most acrid, after being boiled by us, proved to be 
fi'ee from acridity. 

Constituents. — When the plant is bruised 
{preferably the green fruit), and treated with sul- 
phuric ether, the acrid volatile principle is ab- 
stracted, and may be obtained in an impure form 
by spontaneously evaporating the ether. This 
acrid principle is a volatile oil. and may be ob- 
tained easier and in a purer condition by distilla- 
tion (sec Oil of Anemone). 

Anemonin is another substance accepted gen- 
erally as existing in the acrid species of Ranun- 
culus, If the pulp of the plant, after extraction 
with ether (or before), be exhausted with chloro- 
form and this chloroformic 
solution evaporated spontan- 
eously, an oily residue re- 
mains, free from crystals of 
anemonin, and which refuses 
to react with Fehling's test 
solution for glucose. This 
leads us to believe that anem- 
onin is a product of the ac- 
tion of boiling water on the 
plant rather than an educt. 
If the bruised root of the 
plant be mixed with water, it forms a milky 
ulsinn-like liquid, and, upon heating, it coagu- 
lates at less than the boiling point. 

When the plant is covered with water and 
distilled, pungent acrid vapors escape. Upon 
idensation a transparent liquid of a pungent 
color and a peppery taste is obtained. After 
standing a short time, the liquid deposits white 
flocculcnt matter, This distilled water is the 
interesting product of the numerous plants yield- 
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Examination of tite Distillate, — Into a twenty-five gallon copper still,* 
thirty pounds of Ranunculus abortivus was placed, and covered with water. 
This was distilled, with the following result : 

First gallon, colorless, clear, neutral, nearly tasteless. 

Second gallon, colorless, neutral, pungent, acrid, with flocculent concrete 
substance throughout it. 

Third, fourth, fifth and sixth gallon, corresponding to second in properties. 

The odor of each fraction was herby as well as pungent. The last portion 
had a burnt odor. The amount of concrete flocculent matter that formed in 
the distillate rather increased as the process continued. 

Chloroformf was then well shaken with the water, separated, and filtered. 
The water was now clear, and nearly tasteless. The chloroform was of a light 
straw color in bulk, transparent in small amounts. Small portions, by evapo- 
ration, left an acrid oil mixed with crystals. This chloroformic liquid was then 
cautiously distilled until it was concentrated to a small bulk. The residue was 
of a yellow color. The re-condensed chloroform did not contain the- acrid 
volatile oil of anemone. 

Upon permitting the chloroformic liquid within the retort to remain 
excluded from the air, J it deposited in twelve hours a flocculent substance of a 
drab color (impure anemonic acid), the liquid becoming colorless, but retaining 
its acridity unimpaired. 

This liquid, by spontaneous evaporation, deposited a mass of crystals 
(anemonin), some amorphous material (anemonic acid), an acrid volatile oil 
which evaporated next after the chloroform, and a peculiar fragrant volatile oil 
which remained for some time after the acrid oil had vaporized. 

If the chloroformic liquid be filtered, in a short time the deposit of 
anemonic acid again occurs, and will continue until most of the anemonin has 
perished. 

Summary, — All parts of fresh Ranunculus yield, when bruised, a volatile 
principle that, from its resemblance to volatile oil of horse radish or mustard, may 
likely be identical with one of those substances. 

Ether or chloroform will extract this oil from the fresh fruit, leaving an 



anemonin: Anemone nemorosa. Anemone pratensis, Anemone PuUatilla, Anemone patens Linn. var. Nuttalliana 
Cray, Ranunculus bulbusus, Ranunculus FUmmula, Ranunculus sccleratus. We have found it in Ranunculus 
recurvatus, and the plant used in this line of experiments. Ranunculus abortivus. Doubtless all the plants of the 
Kanunculace« containing a volatile acrid substance are of a like nature. 

* Experiments on a small scale were unsatisfactory. The volatile oils were obtained in minute proportion, but 
the anemonin and anemonic acid were scarcely to be found. We made several batches on a large scale, with good 
results. 

t Previous experiments had shown us that chloroform is the solvent for the principles contained in the distilled 
water. Sulphuric ether has been used by others, but, owing to the fact that water dissolves ether and thus forms a 
solvent for the volatile oil, those who use ether to separate the oil, labor un<ler a disadvantage. Again, ether is 
an inferior solvent for anemonin, and hence is a poor agent to obtain that substance. These objections are overcome 
by chloroform, which extracts all of the volatile oils from the water as well as the anemonin and anemonic acid. 

t Mr. O. L. Erdraann iHee Am. Jour, of Pharm., 1859, p. 441; refers to the formation of this precipitate 
(anemonic acidl, where a solution of anemonin is exposed to the air. He questions as to whether it is a product of 
oxidation, and will take place only in contact with water or air. Our experiments demuustratc that it it not necessary 
to admit the atmosphere in order that anemonin should disintegrate. 
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odorless pulp, which fails to produce the oil again upon moistenhig and 
exposure. Chloroform failed in our hands to extract anemonin or anemonic 
acid from any portion of the fresh plant, thus leading to tlie inference that 
these substances do not exist in the plant.* 

Water distilled freshly from the plant is acrid, transparent, and free from 
flocculi. It does not react with Fehling's solution. In a few days it deposits a 
while substance which chloroform extracts from it. This substance is crj'stal- 
line. The crystals react with Fehling's solution with an abundant deposit 
of cuprous oxide. This is anemonin. The indications then, are: 

IsL That plants yielding oil of anemone produce it by the decomposition 
of proximate principles, after the manner of the production of oil of bitter 
almonds and volatile oil of mustard.f 

2d. Anemonin and anemonic acid arc products, and not educts. 

Anemonin ( C,j H„ Ot, ). — This substance has received attention from 
Hcycr, Vauquelin and Robert, Schwarz, Rabenhorst, Lowig and Weidmann, 
Fchling, Miiller, Erdmann, and perhaps others. 

In 1771, Stork distilled a mixture of Anemone Pulsatilla and water. He 
noticed a flocculent substance in the condensed liquid, and called it Pulsatilla 
Camphor; and this substance was again noticed (1779) by Hcyer. In our 
opinion, this is the earliest record of anemonin, for, together with the so-called 
anemonic acid, it partially separates from such a distillate. 

Owing to the discordant reports from those who have experimented with 
anemonin, we must conclude that either different substances, or anemonin in an 
impure cond on as som t m s emp oyed ; and we are inclined to favor the 
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In our paper on American Pulsatilla (p. 30), and Anemone nemorosa 
(p. 22), we referred to anemonin as the important constituent of those plants, 
promising, however, to consider it later.* We will first give an arrangement of 
the properties of anemonin, as we find them recorded, f 



Jirdntann. — Anemonin results when by age* the 
volatile oil of the Anemones decomposes. It 
is soluble in chloroform. 

Vauquelin. — Anemonin volatilizes undecomposed 
when heated in a glass tube, condensing to 
an oil which concretes, a small amount of a 
brown resinous substance remaining. Anem- 
onin is slightly soluble in cold water, more 
so in boiling water, crystallizing from the 
hot solution when it cools. 

Ueyer. — Anemonin yields, when heated, a color- 
less watery distillate of a peppery taste ; a 
yellow empyreumatic sublimate, soluble in 
alcohol ; and a charcoal residue. Anemonin 
burns in a flame without residue. It dis- 
solves in hot oil of lavender and hot palm oil. 

Ilcyer and Schwarz, — Anemonin is deposited with 
anemonic acid from the water which <listills 
from Anemone Pulsatilla (Ileyer) and Anem- 
one nemorosa (Schwarz). 

JJeyer and Rirbert. — Anemonin is heavier than 
water, friable, inodorous; has a fatty taste 
when crystallized, but if melted is biting 
and burning, benumbing the tongue. 

Crailich and Lxtng. — Colorless, mostly tabular 
shining prisms belonging to the right pris- 
matic system ; short rhombic prisms (Anem- 
one pratensis) ; long prisms (Anemone nem- 



Lihuig and Weidmann. — Anemonin dissolves with- 
out decomposition in sulphuric acid. Hydro- 
chloric acid converts it into anemoninic acid. 
It dissolves in aqueous alkalies. Baryta 
water converts it, two molecules of water 
being taken up, into anemoninic acid 
(Fehling contra), which forms brown amor- 
phous salts, of which the lead, mercury and 
silver salts are insoluble in water. 

FeJding. — Anemonin is neutral. Softens at 1 5® 
C, giving off water and a pungent vapor, 
then turns yellow and decomposes above 
300° C. Heated with nitric acid, it forms 
oxalic acid. Heated with dioxide of man- 
ganese and sul])huric acid, it forms formic 
acid. Solutions of the alkalies and baryta 
water dissolve it with a yellow color, and 
they are neutralized. Oxides of lead and 
silver form compounds with anemonin that 
crystallize on cooling, and which are spar- 
ingly soluble in cold alcohol, readily in boil- 
ing alcohol, crystallizing from the hot solu- 
tion upon cooling. Anemonin is insoluble in 
cold ether and slightly in boiling. Sulphuric 
acid carbonizes it. If quickly heated in 
chlorine gas, hydrochloric acid and a vol- 
atile oil resulL Anemonin is an acrid 
poison. 



orosa). 

In reviewing the foregoing, it will be found that by mutual agreement, 
anemonin is considered as a crystalline solid obtained by distillation from seve- 
ral species of the Ranunculaceae. It is also reported that an acrid volatile oil 
accompanies it ; that, upon exposure to the atmosphere, anemonin decom- 
poses, one of the products being a substance to which the name anemonic acid 
has been given. The only testimony concerning the theory of its production, 
is that of Erdmann, who states that the volatile oil decomposes by standing 
into anemonin and anemonic acid. In the main, our experiments agree with 
those of others ; but the relationships of anemonin, anemonic acid and the 
volatile oil — all of which are obtained by distillation of the plant — have not 
been recorded as we view the subject. Erdmann approached the matter, but 
circumstances overlooked by him lead us to believe that anemonin and anem- 
onic acid are not products of the decomposition of the volatile oil under the 



* Owing to the early time of year, we could not then obtain the plants to prepare it. 

fThe experiments that have been made with anemonin were mostly instituted prior to the year 1864. There- 
fore Gniclin'f Chemistry, Vol. XVI., may be coDtulted with advaniage by those who are interested, for since that 
time there have been few addition*. 
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influence of water or oxygen. Therefore wc will bring fonvard our experi- 
ments, and venture to formulate an opinion regarding this problem. 

1st. When the disiillatf is obtained it is transparent, acrid and pungent. In 
a short time it becomes cloudy, and finally fills with clots of white amorphous 
matter. Upon agitation with chloroform, this matter dissolves. Upon evapo- 
ration of the chloroform, it crystal li/xs. This is ancmonin. However, the 
production of the ancmonin does not seem to decrease the acridity of the 
liquid. The volatile oil docs not disappear if the container be secured. Hence 
wc doubt if ancmonin results from decomposition of the oil.* 

2d. If crude anemonin be exposed to the atmosphere, it decomposes, a 
substance remaining, which is insoluble in chloroform or other solvent of anem- 
onin ; and during this change there is a constant evolution of a pungent vapor 
and a volalile oil. 

Wc are of the opinion that anemonin alone will not decompose to form 
oil by exposure. Our experiments indicate that some substance accompanies 
it, and induces the change. We have noticed that after prolonged exposure of 
a chloroformic solution, when nearly all of the odor of oil of anemone had 
disappeared, a small amount of anemonin remained. This refused to decom- 
pose, and we can only explain the fact by supposing that the ferment had been 
exhausted. Pure anemonin is permanent. It seems difficult to isolate each of 
these substances, as like solvents act upon them, but if crystals of ancmonin 
be well washed with sulphuric ether, they arc obtained pure, and are then per- 
manent in dry air. 

3d. If a clear, colorless chloroformic solution of anemonin, as obtained 
from the aqueous distillate, be permitted to stand a short time, it becomes 
cloudy, and in a day, or less time, the substance called anemonic acid com- 
mences to separate. Filtration of the mixture clarifies the liquid, but decom- 
position again takes place, and will continue until the anemonin has mostly 
perished. 

If a chloroformic solution of anemonin, as obtained from the distillate of 
the plant, be exposed in an evaporating dish, tlie chloroform quickly evap- 
orates; finally only a pungent liquid (oil of anemone) remains, which, 
however, is interspersed with crystals of anemonin. Gradually the oil evapo- 
rates and the anemonin disappears; the mass becomes acid and aour to the 
taste, assumes a yellowish color, becomes gummy (anemonic acid), and lai^cly 
insoluble in the solvents for anemonin ; and during this period there is a con- 
stant evolution of pungent vapors and of oils of anemone. 

4lh. If a chloroformic solution obtained from the distilled water of a plant 
which yields anemonin, be evaporated to dryness in a retort, the temperature of 
which can not rise above 82° C. , the result will be as follows : First the chlo- 
roform distills; then the pungent substance, oil of anemone, with traces 
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of chloroform ; then these substances, free from chloroform, but after the 
chloroform has evaporated, if the heat be continued the semi-crystalline mass 
within the retort decomposes, and finally a white, tough magma remains, which 
is insoluble in all solvents for anemonin. This is anemonic acid. 

Stiimitary, — Anemonin is the product of the action of boiling water on the 
fresh herb of various species of the Ranunculacea;. It is associated with the 
volatile oils of anemone in the aqueous distillate obtained from these plants. 
It gradually separates from this distilled water in an amorphous condition, and 
when taken up by appropriate solvents may be crystallized. Anemonin, as 
associated with the substances accompanying it, is prone to decompose, one of 
the products being an insoluble amorphous body known as anemonic acid. 
This decomposition occurs either in contact with air and water, or excluded 
from it. Pure anemonin is stab!e. 

To Prepare Atiemonin. — Take any convenient quantity of the chloroformic 
liquid obtained (p. 60) by agitating chloroform with the distillate from a 
plant yielding anemonin. Place it in an evaporating dish, and by spontaneous 
evaporation, aiding the operation by gently fanning the liquid.* dissipate the 
chloroform. As soon as the odor of chloroform disappears, and crystals form, , 
wash the crystals repeatedly with sulphuric ether, specific gravity 0,750. Then 
collect on a filter paper, and dry them by exposure to the atmosphere. 

Description of Anemonin. — Anemonin is white, odorless, tasteless. It 
crystallizes in groups of acicular needles, or in tabular form. The crj'stals are 
transparent and shining, but if washed with ether become semi-opaque and 
white. (See Fig. 24, a and b, both of which were prepared from the same 
solution under different conditions,) They do not evaporate upon exposure. 

Cold sulphuric acid does not discolor them, but dissolves them slowly, 
forming a colorless liquid. Heat changes this to yellow, then red, and finally 
brown, with evolution of pungent fumes. (This agrees with I.owig, Weid- 
mann and Miiller, but differs with Fehling, who states that sulphuric acid 
carbonizes anemonin.) 

Hydrochloric acid (cold) does not affect anemonin, but boiling dissolves it. 
(Lowig and Weidmann state that hot hydrochloric acid forms anemoninic acid 
with anemonin.) 

Nitric acid (cold) neither decomposes nor dissolves anemonin, but hot 
nitric acid dissolves it with decomposition and evolution of nitrous oxide, form- 
ing a colorless or straw-colored liquid. Ammonia changes this to yellow. 
(Fehling states that o.\alic acid results as one of the products of this reaction.) 

Ammonia water, cold or hot, refuses to affect it. 

Heated in a retort, anemonin fuses with decomposition, turns yellow, then 
chars, a carbonaceous mass remaining. Pungent, irritating vapors are evolved 
during the operation, and upon condensation an oily liquid is obtained, which 
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possesses the sensible properties of the acrid volatile oil of anemone, irritating 
the skin in like manner, and presenting the same odor.* It is neutral to lit- 
mus, Vauquelin and some others have stated, or accepted, that anemonin 
volatilizes. This is doubtless incorrect. Fchling states that heat softens and 
decomposes it, which is supported by our experiments; but we could not 
distill it. Hcyer and Robert agree that if anemonin be fused, it is biting and 
burning to the taste, leaving a numbness on the tongue. We find that to 
even fuse anemonin is to partly dissociate it. one of the products being an 
intensely acrid, volatile, oily substance, which, in oui* opinion, produces tlie 
irntalion. 

If boiled with water, anemonin decomposes, a peppery, pungent, volatile 
oil distilling, This distillate is neutral, will not react with Fehling's solution, 
ami is free from anemonin. It is a peppery, acrid liquid, and appears to 
depend for its properties upon the same volatile, oily substance that results 
from the dry destructive distillation of anemonin, showing rather positively 
that the destruction of anemonin under the action of prolonged boiling is simi- 
lar to its decomposition by means of a quick, dry heat.f 

Anemonin dissolves freely in chloroform, sparingly in cold alcohol and 
benzol, and scarcely at all in carbon disulphide and sulphuric ether. Cold 
water dissolves only traces ; boiling water dissolves it sparingly, the anemonin 
separating when the solution cools. Anemonin burns like camphor, with a 
bright flame. If heated, and then inflamed, it flashes. Pure anemonin does 
not evolve volatile products by age. We have an old specimen in our pos- 
session, however, which has assumed a partly insoluble condition (in chloro- 
form), and become opaque. 

Crystallized anemonin rapidly reduces Fehling's test solution for glucose. 
We can find no record of this fact in the authorities at our command, and we 
do not recall a volatile glucoside. This non-volatile character of the sub- 
stances that conform to the glucosidal reactions, would also seem to support 
the inference that anemonin is a product and not an educt. The experi- 
ments made by us (as before stated), in an endeavor to obtain anemonin 
from fresli plants that yield it by distillation, were failures. Suitable sol- 
vents of anemonin did not extract from the plant any substance that would 
react with the glucosidal reagents. In connection with this point, we will say 
that specimens of pure crystallized anemonin prepared by us were examined 
by Prof. Virgil Coblentz, who also reports that pure anemonin is permanent ; 
and we quote from his letter as follows: 

" Different glucosidal reagents were tried upon this compound, resulting 
with immediate reduction of Fehling's and Schssc's (Ag (ic) CI, KI, KOH) 
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reagents. B6ttger*s, Schmidt's and Knapp's (Hg CN and Na OH) were only 
reduced after considerable boiling. Probably the slowness of reduction in 
these latter reagents was due to the insolubility of ancmonin, while the rapid- 
ity of Fehling's might be on account of the solubility of the compound in the 
copper solution, as is the case with some organic compounds." 

Dr. Fred. Hoffmann informs us that anemonin is still classed among the cam- 
phor-like bodies.* It is certainly a very interesting substance to the theoretical 
chemist, and a valuable contribution will be the systematic study of the pro- 
ducts of the distillation of Ranunculus, and of the results of their subsequent 
reactions and decompositions. Our study of the literature and the experiments 
we have made, assure us that these reactions are quite intricate, and that under 
certain conditions products arise that maybe absent under others, f These 
facts have doubtless led to the differences between some of the statements that 
have been made by those who certainly were careful investigators. J 

Crystalline Form. — Anemonin cr>'stallizes readily, sometimes in long 
needles, and again, from the same solution, in short, imperfect prisms. (See 
Fig. 24, p. 61.) In either case the faces are broken. Upon magnifying the 
crystals, it is found that few are developed sufficiently to allow of classification. 
It is now generally accepted that they belong to the right prismatic system. 

Anemonic Acid. — €,5 H,^ O7 (Fehling). This formula would indicate that 
anemonin might change to anemonic acid by simply the taking up of a mole- 
cule of water, thus : C,5 H^ Oe + H^ 0=Cx5 H14 O7 . That anemonic acid can 
result from the action of heat on moist crude anemonin is evident (p. 63, 4th), 
but we doubt if the change is as simple as the above equation would suggest. 
The formulae should be verified. 

Preparation, — Expose to the atmosphere the chloroformic solution of the 
substances obtained from the distilled water of the acrid species of Ranunculus, 
occasionally adding a little water. Decompositions follow, and after some 
weeks a tough glutinous leathery substance remains. This contains impure 
anemonic acid, and is to be washed with chloroform (to separate anemonin), and 



*Sce also Pharmaceutische Rundschau, May, 1884, p. 98. One of, if not the, first names applied to this body 
(Stork, 1771), was Pulsatilla camphor. 

fist. If a chloroformic solution of the substances obtained from Ranunculus abortivus be exposed to the air, 
the residue crystallires, turns slowly yellow, and becomes stronjily acid. ad. If it be securely scaled, an amorphous, 
pure white magma of anemonic acid is dep<»«.itcd : the solution still (eitiht weeks, contains ancmonin and the acrid oil, 
and is acid to litmus 3d. Upon mixing alcohol with the chloroformic solution, by spontaneous evaporation a tough, 
leathery, yellow, extremely acid mixture results, destitute of pungency. 

t We wish to call the reader's attention to the fact that our work, as recorded in July, pp. 60 to 64 inclusive, is 
not altogether supported by continued investigations in this number of the book. We find that a pure chloroformic 
solution of the principles obtained from the distillate has certainly become less f undent, and it is not unrc.isonable to 
suppo«ie that greater time will note a complete destruction of this acrid principle. The li(iuid still c()niain> an abun- 
dance of anemonin, a heavy and increasing deposit of white anemonic acid, and, when filtered, is of strong reaction to 
litmus, showing that the changes are s0mewh.1t complex. Time only can enable us to verify the supposition that the 
.ncrid principle will entirely disappear, to be replaced bv the substances wc have named, and thus practically support 
Erdmann. It will also be necessary to obtain fresh herb next season), and estimate the proportions of these bodies 
and their compositions. At this writing we must say that, considering the unstable nature of the products of the dis- 
tillation of this plant, and the uncertain and variable results of the subsequent changes, it is not to be wondered that 
investigators have disagreed. In the Addenda to Drugs and Meilicine<i of North America, wc shall continue the sub- 
ject, but another season must pass before material can be obtained. It must not be forgotten that wc arc working with 
Ranunculus abortivus. a plant that others have not employed. 
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then repeatedly boiled with alcohol to separate associated products, one of 
which is an acid. 

2d. Allow a chloroformic solution, as named above, to stand In a sealed 
vial. Gradually a pure white substance separates, and will continue to 
deposit for some time.* The chloroform becomes of acid reaction to 
litmus.! 

The white precipitate, if washed with chloroform and then repeatedly 
treated with boiling alcohol, is the substance named anemonic (not anemoninic) 
acid. 

Properiifs. — Anemonic acid is white, taiiteless (slightly astringent before 
drying), odorless, of acid reaction to litmus if moist, non -crystalline, and insol- 
uble in all mcnstruums tested by us excepting those that decompose it. It is 
insoluble in any of the following, cither cold or boiling, viz. : water, anhydrous 
alcohol, chloroform, carbon disulphidc. sulphuric ether, benzol, and spirit of 
nitrous ether (5 per cent,). When dried and chewed, it is glutinous, remind- 
ing of tapioca. 

Rabenhorst states that anemonic acid unites with bases to form salts; 
Heyer, that it dissolves in liquor potassa; Schwarz, that it colors alkaline solu- 
tions yellow, a yellow powder remaining. According to our experiments, this 
substance dissolves but little in alkaline liquids, but changes, in accordance to 
its purity, to an orange or red color, and swells considerably, becoming trans- 
parent and gelatinous. This gelatinous material, if formed of fresh, pure, white 
anemonic acid, is so nearly transparent that it is sometimes necessary to decant 
the solution before it can be observed; then it will be found an undis.solved 
jelly, occupying many times the hulk of the anemonic acid employed. If the 
anemonic acid is old, this jelly forms more slowly, and is not so transparent ; if 
it is fresh, and a very dilute solution of the alkali is used, the result will be a 
mucilaginous liquid, t 

Rabenhorst states that nitric acid turns anemonic acid yellow, and then 
quietly dissolves it ; and that this solution deposits flocculent matter upon the 
addition of water. Our experiments agree; and this precipitate we find to 
dissolve in alcohol or alkaline liquids. 

Heyer states that sulphuric acid blackens it ; and this is also supported by 
us, especially if the sulphuric acid is healed, 

When heated in a tube, anemonic acid decomposes, a liquid condensing of 
a peppery taste. Vapor of this liquid is very irritating to the eyes. A car- 
bonaceous mass remains. 

Summary. — Anemonic acid is an amorphous body, formed by an unde- 
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termined reaction between certaii^ volatile products of the distillation of fresh 
Ranunculus or of other plants that yield anemonin. The circumstances 
which give rise to it are such as yet demand considerable investigation. 

It is a substance of feeble acid properties, but if fresh it will neutralize 
alkalies and form gelatinous substances which, in our experience, do not freely 
dissolve, but the jelly-like product is so nearly transparent as to often lead to 
.the inference that it has formed a solution. 

Anemonic acid is heavier than water. Many writers now seem to question 
the position of this substance ; and Prof. Dragendorff, in his ** Plant Analysis*' 
(1884), omits it entirely. 

Anemoninic Acid. — Lowig and Weidman boiled anemonin with excess of 
baryta water, and, as a decomposition product, obtained red flakes of a sub- 
stance containing barium. This they named anemoninate of barium, calling 
the acid which gave rise to it anemoninic acid. Prof. Fehling afterward inves- 
tigated this substance, and demonstrated that this precipitate only amounted to 
7-10 the anemonin employed ; and therefore ** the acid can not be formed from 
anemonin by simply assumption of water." 

There is no doubt that one of the substances produced under these condi- 
tions is of acid reaction, but chemists must have a clearer insight into the de- 
composition products of anemonin than at present, before a systematic connec- 
tion can be formulated between anemonin and this acid. Acid products arise 
when anemonin decomposes under several conditions, but the explanation of 
the molecular changes has not yet been demonstrated. 

Anemonol (Oil of Anemone). — ^This is familiar as the acrid principle, already 
often mentioned by us. Some writers hav^ spoken of anemonin as being 
acrid, and we accepted that view when we employed the term on page 22, but 
now find that this oil of anemone is the principal acrid substance. 

Preparation. — Place the ethereal liquid (obtained in preparing anemonin, 
p. 64) in a shallow vessel, and evaporate the ether by means of a current of 
cold air. When the odor of ether is no longer apparent, anemonol remains, 
but evaporates quickly by exposure. 

Properties, — Anemonol is exceedingly pungent and irritating. The vapor 
will stifle a person who carelessly inhales it, and will inflame the eyes, and even 
close them. It reminds us of volatile oil of mustard, but, according to Erd- 
mann, is free from sulphur. Those who experiment with oil of anemone in 
considerable amounts, must exercise care and avoid exposure. Some 
of the oil was accidentally spilled on the skin of the ball of the writer's 
thumb. It produced a deep inflammation, and in two days blistered the 
point of contact as effectually as could have followed the application of a 
hot iron. 

In diluted form, it produced watery blisters when sprinkled over the 
skin. This is the oil recorded by Heyer, Schwarz, Miiller, Erdmann, and 
noticed by others, and has been obtained by the distillation of Anemone 
Pulsatilla, Anemone nemorosa. Ranunculus Flammula, Ranunculus bulbosus. 
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and Ranunculus sceleratus. It is recorded as the substance that decomposes 
under certain conditions to form ancmonin and ancmonic acid. 

Oil No. 2. — This seems to have escaped the notice of others, It is not 
as volatile as anemonol. It is obtained in small amount by cautiously 
evaporating anemonol from crystals of anemonin, as obtained from the 
crude chloroformic solution. After the anemonol has vaporized, this (No. 2) 
remains, and will adhere to the crude crystals of anemonin for days, and 
even weeks. 

This second oil has a pleasant odor and a sharp taste. It exists in very 
small amount, unless it be that the intense pungency of the other oil (anemonol) 
overcomes it. 

The second oil of anemone seems to be a product of chemical action after 
or during the condensation of the distilled water of the plant. At any rate, 
we failed to perceive it any part of the plant, or to obtain it direct from 
the herb, 

Summary. — In conclusion, wc sum the entire matter up as follows: 

The peculiar acrid principle of many plants of the RanunculacetC is a 
volatile oil. This oil preexists in the plant. 

Anemonin is a crystalline product of the distillation of the plants 
with water. It is not acrid. As associated with the other substances obtained 
from the distillate, it will decompose upon exposure, especially if moist, several 
undetermined substances resulting from the reactions. One of these is a fra- 
grant volatile oil ; another a soluble acid ; a third, the substance recognized as 
anemonic acid ; and the probabilities are that other bodies arise. The connec- 
tions between tJiese various substances, and the changes which take place in 
their formation, are still obscure, and we now hesitate to do more than present 
tile results of the work of others as recorded in the preceding pages, and add 
thereto our own experiences ; and in thus tcmporarity closing the subject, we 
regret its very incomplete condition.* 

PHARHAcoi'fErAL HisTORY. — The second edition of the United States 
PharmacDpceia (1S30, Philadelphia edition), recognized Ranunculus bulbosus in 
its secondary list. This position was retained through four revisions, the plant 
being discarded in i88o. 

The New York edition of the Pharmacopeia (1830) refused Ranunculus a 
position, and it would have been more creditable had others been as conserva- 
tive. As it is, we find that for more than half a century this plant has been a 
member of the Materia Medica, and recognized by the highest authority in 
American medicine, but has never, during all of this time, received the sup- 
port of a single eminent practitioner of the medical profession that recog- 
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nizes the Pharmacopoeia.* There is no record to show that it was used by 
the regular medical profession at the time it became officinal, and there was 
no excuse for carrying it sixty years. 

Part Used, — U. S. P., 1830 (Philadelphia), ''The plant Ranunculus bul- 
bosus. " 

1840, 1850, i860, *'The cormus and herb of Ranunculus bulbosus." 

1870, **The corm and herb of Ranunculus bulbosus.** 

Preparations. — ^There arc no preparations of Ranunculus in use except- 
ing those of Homoeopathic physicians. We therefore extract from the 
Pharmacopoea Homoeopathica Polyglotta as follows : 

Essaicc of Raminculus bulbosus. — **The fresh flowering plant is gathered 
in the month of June, separated from the bulbs, and the juice pressed out. 
The bulbs are then pounded with some strong alcohol into a jelly, and like- 
wise pressed out. The liquids, thus obtained, are mixed with equal parts by 
weight of strong alcohol. To the remains of the bulb-jelly add two parts 
of strong alcohol, macerate for three days, and press as before. The 
liquor, thus obtained, is mixed with the former liquids, macerated for eight 
days, and filtered.*' 

Medical History. — The several acrid species of Ranunculus have been 
mentioned in European medicine from an early day. They were more con- 
spicuous members of the Materia Medica in times long past than at any recent 
period. Indeed, this seems natural, for the semi-barbarous treatment of former 
times induced physicians to eagerly accept a substance that could torture the 
patient like the acrid Ranunculus can, when heroically applied. Hence we 
^find (17 10) that Salmon's English Herbal devotes page after page to the plants 
of the Crowfoot tribe, enumerating and figuring ieight different species. Fol- 
lowing this work, we find that other European authors mention it, but with less 
respect ; and at the present day the plant is on record as a vesicant and an 
acrid poison, unsupported by the friendship of a single prominent practitioner 
outside of the Homoeopathic section, which would not use it in this manner. 
Prominent medical writers have given it a position, always seemingly under 
protest ; and in this way we find it mentioned by modern authorities. 

Medical Uses. — In early English medicine the acrid ** Crowfoot" was 
recommended for a multitude of disorders. Salmon (17 10) scarcely excepted 
an ailment to which the flesh is heir ; and in reviewing his paper we are puzzled to 
discover the necessity for any other medicinal agent. Of Crowfoot, he writes : 

'* T/te Liquid Juice, — It is sharp and biting, good to bathe gently those 
parts of the skin which are effected with Scurvy, Morphcw, Leprosic, Freckles, 
Spots, Yellowness, Roughness, etc. It is good also to drive away Scabs 
and Itch." 

*' The Essence. — It is good to waste away and consume Warts, Corns, 
hard Scabs of the Skin, Ruggedness of the Nails, and other like deformities of 



^Our remarks under Medical History and Properties do not refer to the Homoeopathic section of the medica) 
profession. Ranunculus is recognixed by them, as is shown by Prof. Hale's paper in this work. 
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the Cutis. The head being washed with it, it kills Worms at the roots 
of the hair, which eat the same and cause it to fall off. Neither juice nor 
essence, by reason of their violence, are ever used inwardly, " 

This strain ia continued to ten times the amount of space quoted by us, 
and, included in the list, wc find that crowfoot will cure ague, toothache, 
tumors, scrofula, itch, bleeding piles; is a diuretic, an emetic; will dissolve 
slone in the bladder ; and finally, that it is a parturient. Meyrick ( 1 790) quotes 
from Hill, that '• all parts of these plants are exceeding acrid, and if bruised, 
act as a caustic." CuUen's Materia Medica {1802} classes the Ranunculus 
among the diuretics, stating, however, that "they have, as such, been hardly 
employed in practice : and that for the same reason I have given with respect 
to the Arum, that we have not yet learned how they can be introduced in such 
quantity into the stomach as to become powerful in the kidneys." Hand 
(1820), in his House Surgeon, states that crowfoot "produces a deep and 
thorough blister. Good where a lasting blister is wanted."* The Supplement 
to the Pharm.icopceia (London, 1R21) ascribes medical properties to the several 
acrid species of Ranunculus, stating that Ranunculus bulbosus will poison rat9. 
And in 186;. we see it recorded in the Pharmaceutical Journal and Transac- 
tions that a child in England perished after eating the blossoms of crowfoot. 
Chapman's Therapeutics (1^24) mentions crowfoot as a vesicant, saying, "and 
most promptly and powerfully docs it operate." Chapman admits, however, 
that he has only seen it used to blister horses, and cautions his readers against 
the free use of crowfoot, in the following language : "By many means we raise 
a blister, and by some in much less time than with cantharides. yet there is 
none which precisely imitates their mode of action, or will do equal good in 
the cure of disease. Considering its (Ranunculus) great activity, 1 am inclined 
to suspect that wc might make some beneficial application of it, though on this 
account alone it should not supercede the animal vesicatories. " In 1858, Prof. 
Clarus. of Leipsic. instituted a line of physiological experiments with the acrid 
species of Ranunculus. He decided that anemonin was a narcotic, and the 
volatile oil an acrid irritant. Krapf, of Vienna, from a scries of experiments 
with the acrid species of Ranunculus, found that no antidote experimented 
with could reduce the inflammation ; and, indeed, that while water gave the 
best results, vinegar, honey, sugar, spirits, diluted mineral acids and solu- 
tions of alkalies increased the acrimony. In our recent experience, both 
our hands and mouth having been blistered, we exhausted the probable 
antidotes without relief 

Summary. — In the olden time the different acrid species of Ranunculus 
were used rather freely in medicine, .\s the practice of medicine inclined 
towards a humane system, physicians gradually substituted less virulent 
remedies; and in modern times we find that few who give large doses care 
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to use such agents as the Ranunculus plants, even externally. They pro- 
duce painful, sometimes deep ulcers, and blister some persons very quickly. 
However, this action is not always certain ; and sometimes we find subjects who 
seem not to blister under their influence, the result being a deep inflammation. 
The ulcers are slow to heal. In the opinion of the writer, a physician would 
hardly at this day be excused for resorting to such a barbarous agent, if used in 
concentrated form. 

HoMCEOPATHic UsES OF Ranunxulus Bulbosus. — (Written for this publi- 
cation by Prof E. M. Hale.) 

This species appears, from the experiments and practice of our school, to 
have a decided irritant action on the brain and spinal cord. It has been suc- 
cessfully used for neuralgia of the head, with vertigo and confusion of mind. 
A study of its symptomatology shows it to cause conditions which have been 
termed neuralgic rheumatism. Many of the pains closely resemble those of 
myalgia, or what has been known as muscular rheumatism. It appears to me 
to be a close analogue of cimicifuga. The latter, however, seems to affect by 
preference the large muscles, and particularly the belly of the muscles ; but the 
former seems to attack the small, thin muscles, as those of the head and tho- 
rax. Both have an affinity for the sheaths of the nerves, rather than the axis. 
Pure neuralgia does not affect the sheaths of nerves, but the nerve itself; but 
rheumatic neuralgia affects the sheaths. 

I have used it very successfully in rheumatic headache, aggravated by or 
brought on by change of weather from warm to cold and damp. These head- 
aches closely resemble neuralgia, but will not be relieved by the purely neural- 
gic remedies. In rheumatic affections of the eyes it has been curative. It is an 
important remedy in rheumatic affections of the muscles of the abdomen, thorax 
and back. Nearly all the pains which indicate Ranunculus are stitching, with 
soreness, aggravated by motion. In the abdomen these pains are often mistaken 
for colic. When affecting the thorax, they are often mistaken for pleurisy. It 
is one of our best remedies in pleurodynia, intercostal rheumatism and myal- 
gia. The thoracic pains extend to the back, and take the form of lumbago. 
All the muscles of the trunk seem to be affected with soreness, stiffness, 
stitches, etc., especially when first moving after sitting or lying. These symp- 
toms will be recognized as those which are very common in a class of people 
exposed to changes of temperature, and who have an acquired or inherited 
rheumatic tendency. 

The experiments with Ranunculus bulbosus have not been thorough 
enough to warrant us in recommending it for true spinal irritation, but, judging 
from analogy, we believe it to be capable of acting as an irritant to the spinal 
meninges. Most cases of so-called spinal irritation are either rheumatic or the 
result of anemia and debility. In the former Ranunculus will be specific ; the 
latter will be most successfully treated with iron and hydrastis. 

Ranunculus sceleratus and acris have an almost identical sphere of action, 
and are indicated by very similar symptoms. 
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The action of various species of Ranunculus on the skin is local, and 
caused by an acrid irritant in the Juice of the plants. There is no proof that 
the internal administration of the drug has caused any eruptions ; but the blood 
seems to be poisoned by the absorption of the secretions. The local affection 
lakes the form of vesicles, blisters, or bullae, and resembles pemphigus and 
some varieties of erysipelas. 

Mezereum (Daphne Mezereum) has a similar local action, but in addition 
has actually caused, when taken internally, vesicles and bultx, attended by 
violent stitching pains, such as precedes herper zoster. Ranunculus may be 
capable of similar action. If so, it will prove a remedy for herpes. 

The secondary effects of this drug on the skin take the form of boils and 
obstinate ulcers, and even cutaneous abscesses. We observe the same effecLs 
from Rhus Toxicodendron. 

In practice Ranunculus bulbosus and sceleratus have been used with good 
results (internally) for pemphigus, herpes on the hands and fingers. 
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CALTHA PALUSTRIS. 

MARSH MARIGOLD. 

Part Used. — The fresh plant Caltha palustris Linn. 
Natural Order Ranunculaceae, Tribe Helleboreae. 

Common Names. — The proper common name for this plant is Marsh Mari- 
gold. In this country it is often called Cowslip (or corrupted into Cow's Lip), 
but improperly, as the name Cowslip belongs to the genus Primula, of Europe. 
The name American Cowslip is a decided improvement. The old English 
names for the plant arc Mare-blobs,* or Mare-blebs, Water-blobs, Meadow 
Bouts, t Water Bouts. These names all refer to the yellow flowers and buds, 
which resemble buttons or knobs. The names Palsywort and Water Dragon, 
sometimes applied to this plant, are inappropriate. It is also called by some 
persons Colt's FootJ and Ground Ivy. which are names belonging to other 
plants. 

Description. — Marsh Marigold is a very common plant in swamps, wet 
meadows and borders of streams in many parts of the United States. It is 
also found throughout Europe and part of Asia. The root consists of a bundle 
of fleshy fibrous rootlets. The stem is from six to twelve inches high, much 
branched, succulent furrowed and hollow. It bears in the spring numerous 
large, showy yellow flowers, which consist each of about six petaloid sepals, 
numerous stamens, and from five to ten pistils. 

The fruit pods, or follicles, are in a whorl of from five to 
ten in number, and contain several dark purple seeds. 

The leaves are from two to four inches broad, the lower 
on slender leaf-stalks. They arc alternate, crenate or entire, 
cordate or reniform. They vary much in shape in different 
sections of the country ; . hence there have been numerous 
Fig. 25. varieties of the plant named. 

Fruit of cahha An cxtrcmc northcm form was formerly considered dis- 

paustm tinct, and called Caltha arctica R. Brown; and a simple, one- 

flowered form, known under a number of names, is now considered by Prof. 
Watson to be the same as the Caltha palustris var. sibirica Regel. 

Constituents. — Caltha palustris is somewhat acrid, faintly resembling 
the Ranunculus. It has no marked constituents other than this acrid 
substance, which exists in small proportion, and doubtless is identical 
with the acrid oil of ranunculus. We distilled several pounds of the fresh 
plant with water, but failed to obtain cither the oil or anemonin. 

Pharmaceutical Preparations. — The Pharmacopoea Homceopathica 




"■This name mare^ marsh, and blobs^ bladder, has been in some English localities corrupted into Horse-blobs, 
which has no meaning. 

t Bouts means buttons, spelled also incorrectly Bowts. 

t Since this p.iper has been written, we have received for identification a spcrimen of Caliha palustris from a 
physician, who states that the plant was brought from Canada by his wife, and called Colt's Foot. It is needless tp 
sutc that it has no resemblance or affinities to the true Colt's Foot, Tussilago Farfara. 
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Polyglotta recognizes a tincture of Cal- 
tha palustris. This is the only pharma- 
ceutical preparation recorded, and is made 
as follows : 

The fresh plant, in time of flowering, 

is chopped, and well pounded to a fine 

pulp, and carefully pressed out in a piece 

of new linen. The expressed juice is 

then, by brisk agitation, mingled with 

( an equal part by weight of strong alco- 

, ho). This mixture is let stand eight days 

, in a weli-stoppcd bottle in a dark, cool 

place, and then filtered. 

Medical Historv and Properties. — 
Caltha palustris has been used in cough 
syrups (Lee's New York Medicinal Plants), 
but the remarks we make concerning liver 
leaf {page 51) will apply here. In times 
long passed it has been occasionally recom- 
mended, but has never received the sup- 
port of a single reputable authority, to 
our knowledge. Salmon (1710) remarks: 
"For any of its medical virtues, noth- 
ing has yet been observed by experience ;" 
and if Salmon failed to ascribe a medici- 
nal use for a plant, others need scarcely 
attempt to honor it. Cattle and sheep 
refuse to eat the plant ; and. according 
to Rafinesque, it inflames their stomachs 
if swallowed. Schoepf (1787) states that 
it is acrid, and that herds will not eat it. 
Caltha palustris is an excellent pot herb, and as it appears in the early spring 
time, it is extensively used for greens. The flower buds are sometimes 
pickled. This plant does not deserve a recognition in medicine. 
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HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS. 

GOLDEN SEAL. 

Parts Used. — The rhizome and rootlets of Hydrastis canadensis Linn. 
Natural Order Ranunculaceae, Tribe Helleboreae. 

Botanical Analysis. — Rhizome knotted, horizontal, with fibrous roots. Stem, from six to 
twelve inches high when in flower, about a foot high when mature ; erect, round, sparingly hairy, 
with short, somewhat appressed hairs ; surrounded at the base with two or three yellowish scales. 
Leaves, two, alternate, roundish-cordate, five or seven palmately lobed, veiny; margins, doubly 
serrate : Lower leaf, the larger, on a petiole one to two inches long ; upper leaf, sessile. Flower 
solitary, erect, terminal, on a peduncle from a half to an inch long. Sepals from two to four, gen- 
erally three, round, concave, greenish white, caducous. Petals none. Stamens numerous, spreading; 
filaments thickened upward, white ; anthers adnate, dehiscing longitudinally. Pistils, ten to twenty, 
in a head ; ovaries one-celled, two-ovuled. Fruit, a head of fleshy carpels, each containing one or 
two small, black, hard seeds. 

Common Names. — The Pharmacopoeia (1880) has adopted, and we think 
wisely, Golden Seal as the common name for this plant. In commerce the 
drug is known either as Golden Seal or Yellow Root. The name Golden 
Seal is very applicable to the plant, and has reference to the seal-like scars 
on the rhizome, and its golden or yellow color. The term was introduced 
by the Thompsonians, and is largely used by the drug trade, especially by 
Eclectic houses. Yellow Root is also applicable, and is also a common name 
for the plant in commerce. Unfortunately, however, it has been applied to 
several other plants : One of them, Xanthorrhiza apiifolia, is an article of 
commerce under the name. On this account it would be better if the name Yel- 
low Root, as applied to Hydrastis, should be discontinued in favor of the Phar- 
macopoeial name. In addition to these two names, a number of local names 
have been given the plant. In botanical works it is usually called Orange Root 
or Yellow Puccoon. When in fruit the plant resembles an herbaceous Rubus, 
and hence is called Ground Raspberry. It was formerly reputed valuable as an 
eye-wash, and in old works the name Eye-balm and Eye-root are given to it. 
From the yellow coloring matter, and the fact that it was used as a yellow stain 
by the Indians, it has received the names Indian Paint, Yellow Paint, Indian Dye, 
Golden Root, Indian Turmeric, Wild Turmeric, Curcuma, Ohio Curcuma, Wild 
Curcuma (spelled in old works Kurkuma), Jaundice Root and Yellow Eye. 

Botanical Description. — Hydrastis grows in patches in rich, open, hilly 
woods. The stem is produced from a terminal bud of the perennial rhizome. 
Its growth is very rapid : a week or ten days' continuance of warm weather in 
May is sufficient for it to grow six inches high and to expand its flower. At 
the base the stem is surrounded by a few yellow bud-scales, and the color of 
the underground portion of the stem, and for about an inch above the ground, 
is light yellow. 

In a patch of Hydrastis will be found, in about an equal number, two 
kinds of stems, sterile and fertile. The sterile stems bear only a terminal 
peltate leaf. In reality these sterile stems are radical leaves, with the artic- 
ulation at the base of the petiole. 
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The fertile stem is from six inches to a foot high at flowering time, 
round, erect, and about an eighth of an inch in diameter. It is naked below. 
and at the top apparently forks, one branch bearing a leaf, the other a smaller 
leaf and a flower. In fact, the stem bL-ars two alternate* leaves and a termi- 
nal flower, the lower leaf on a st^lk about two inches long, and the upper 
leaf sessile at the base of the flower stem. 

The leaves at flowering time are only partly developed: the lower is 
larger, measuring from two to three inches in diameter; the upper, which is 
about half as large, encloses the flower in the bud. and is generally but par- 
tially unfolded when the flower opens. After the plant has flowered, the 
leaves grow to be six to eight inches in diameter. In shape they 
are roundish cordate, and have five to seven palmate lobes. . 
' The veins are very prominent on the lower side of the leaf. 

The flowers are small, white, and last but a few days. A 
patch of Hydrastis will not remain in blossom longer llian a week 
or ten days. The sepals are only seen in the bud, as they are 
caducous, falling away when the flower expands. The numerous 
stamens have white filaments, and they are the most conspicuous 
fK. ,, part of the flower, 

dn*r^nudca^i ^'"-' ^■'"'^ ripens in July, turning from green to bright red. 

The color is of a very rich shade, and is that which is known to 
artists as crimson lake. It is borne on an erect stalk, about an inch long. In 
shape it resembles a large red raspberry, with coarse drupes. Botanically it is 
an etierio, viz. : a fruit consisting of several drupes aggregated together. Each 
fruit consists of from eight to twelve drupes. The drupes contain two, or, by 
abortion, one, round, black, shining seed, imbedded in a white pulp, which 
has a sweetish taste. Some of the drupes are generally entirely abortive, 
and some much more developed than others, giving the fruit an irregular 
appearance that is not sufficiently shown in our cut (Fig. 28), which was 
drawn from a very perfect fruit. 

Botanical History. — At the time Linnxus published the first edition of 
his Species Plantarum (1753), he was acquainted only with the leaves of the 
plant, t and from their resemblance to the leaves of Hydrophyllum. he sup- 
posed it to belong to this genus, and called it "Hydrophyllum verum 
canadense. ' ' 
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A flowering plant of Hydrastis* was obtained by Linnaeus a few years 
later, and in 1759 he described the genus in Systema Naturale (Ed. lO, 1759), 
giving it the name Hydrastis,! and Ellis as authority for the name. 
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MAP SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF HYDRASTIS 
CANADEiNSIS. 



EXPI^NATION OF THE MAP. 

The explanation of the different shades is as follows: 

Section /St, Heavy Shade. — Territory over which the plant grows abun- 
dantly in its natural habitats. This section furnishes all the drug of commerce. 

Section znd. Much Lighter Shade. — Territory over which the plant can be 
usually found, but not abundantly. In many parts of this section the plant is 
extremely rare, but a diligent search in situations suited to its growth v 
generally result in its discovery. 

Section jrd, Very Light Shade. — Territory over which the plant is generally 
absent, but occasionally reported from a few localities. 

Unshaded Section. — Plant entirely absent. 
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In the same year (1759), Miller published a good colored figure of the 
plant, stating, "This plant has been lately introduced from North America by 
the title of Yellow Root, and the character of its flower and fruit being differ- 
ent from those of all the established Genera of Plants, I have given it the 
name of Warneria,* in honor to Richard Warner, Esq., of Woodford, in 
Essex, who is a very curious botanist, and a great collector of rare plants," 

The name Warneria. given to the plant by Miller, was only adopted, as 
far as we can learn, by Jussieu, who changed it to Warnera. That it should 
not have been generally adopted is, we think, a matter of regret, as it was 
published the same year as Linnaeus' name, and was accompanied with a pic- 
ture, and also a very accurate description of the plant. 

Geographical Distribution'. — The area of country over which Hydrastis 
grows abundantly enough to be a commercial source of the drug, is extremely 
limited. In but four States, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia, can 
it be profitably collected. Cincinnati is nearly the geographical center of this 
area, and the supply of the drug once reached the market through this 
city. In extreme southern Illinois, southern Missouri, northern Arkansas and 
and central and western Tennessee, there are occasionally localities where the 
plant is common, but they are hardly of sufficient extent to yield any amount 
of the drug. 

Throughout most of Illinois, northern Indiana, southern Michigan, the 
southern peninsula of Ontario, and near the base and along ravines of the 
Allegheny Mountains, the plant is found, but is scarce. 

In I'ennsylvania and western New York it is sometimes reported, but on 
every occasion as being extremely rare; and its discovery in most any section 
of these States is considered a matter of considerable botanical interest. 

The plant grows in patches, generally on a hillside, in rich, open woods, 
where the leaf mould is abundant. It does not grow naturally in prairie coun- 
tries, sterile soil, or swampy situations.! 

Hydrastis has no power to adapt itself to altered conditions of growth. 
Cultivating the land is sure to exterminate it at once, and even cutting off the 
trees will cause it to disappear in a few years. It is the common report from 
all botanists that the plant is becoming scarcer every year. In many places 
where it formerly grew abundant, it is now reported rare. 

Descriptiom of the Rhizome. — The fresh, full-grown rhizome {see Plate 
VIII) is from one and a half to two and a half inches in length, and from 
one-fourth to three fourths of an inch in diameter. It usually subdivides when 
it reaches a length of from one and a half to two inches In length, and not 
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unfrequently forms knotty clumps. When dry the diameter is from one-eighth 
to one-third of an inch. The eolorof the fresh rhizome, both internally and ex- 
ternally, is bright yellow, and the plant could be easily recognized by the bright 
color of the rhizome. The weight of the fresh rhizome, with attached roots, 
averages from eighty to one hundred and seventy-five grains, and we found that 
one hundred and sixty-six parts after drying gave forty-six parts. There is 
considerably more loss of weight by drying if the root is collected while the 
plant is succulent and growing, than there is after the fruit has ripened. 

The dried rhizome is knotty, contorted, cough 
externally, of a dull brown color, and consid- 
erable soil usually adheres to that which ap- 
pears in commerce. The young dried rhizome 
is usually marked by little ridge-like rings, 
from the sixteenth to the eighth of an inch * 
apart. If it is gathered in the spring of the 
Pij. year, after the plant has commenced to grow, 

DHed rhuome oL Hydrastii i:»n»denii). '^ shrivels in drying, and will be wriuklcd lon- 
gitudinally. Upon the upper side of the grow- 
ing rhizome, near the stem, several cup-like projections are usually to be found, 
and these mark the positions occupied by former annual stems. These give the 
plant the name Golden Seal. The herbaceous stems are articulated to the 
rhizome, and easily broken off; hence remnants of the stems are seldom found 
attached to commercial hydrastis. and after the third or fourth year the scar 
(sea!) often becomes indistinct. After four to six years' growth the rhizome 
gradually decays at one extremity as fast as it grows at the other, and hence a 
great age is not accompanied by a proportional increase of size. 

The recent rhizome is thickly studded with fibrous roots which are spar- 
ingly distributed upon the upper surface, but abundantly upon the sides and 
lower part. These subdivide repeatedly, and when dry they vary in .size from 
the twentieth to the fortieth of an inch, but when fresh are twice as large. 
The fresh fibers are from three to six inches in length, and are so brittle when 
dry that as found in commerce the rhizome is often nearly naked. 

A transverse section of the rhizome shows that the central ligneous por- 
tion of the roots have their origin about one-third the distance from the surface 
of the rhizome. When fresh their structure is scarcely visible, but upon dry- 
ing,the surrounding portions of the rhizome assume a hard, resinous appear- 
ance, and bright yellow aggregations are deposited upon the woody fibers. 

The fresh rhizome contains an abundance of a bright yellow juice, which 
sometimes, in drying, assumes an orange-yellow color, and by concentration in 
certain places near the center of the root, occasionally imparts a reddish hue to 
the central part of the dried root. Usually, however, the fracture of a dry 
young root is golden or lemon yellow, and that of the old ones of a decided 
greenish yellow. When the dried rhizome is kept from season to season, it 
gradually ch,ingcs internally to brown, or grecnisih-brown. This alteration com- 
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mences at the surface and creeps inward, until after some years, by this form 
of decay, the yellow principles will have nearly perished, and the drug will 
have become proportionately of less value. 

If dried hydraslis is soaked in cold water, after some hours both the rhi- 
zome and roots resume near their natural size and fresh appearance. The 
freshly broken, dried drug presents a mealy appearance, and upon being 
magnified a few diameters this surface resembles broken yellow beeswax. 

The odor of powdered or crushed hydrastis is peculiar and persistent, 
adhering for hours to the hands or the clothing of workmen who handle it 
in quantities.* All parts are bitter, and also impart, when chewed, a per- 
sistently acrid, irritating sensation, which is entirely distinct from true bitter- 
ness and the principle that produces the acridity occasions an abundant flow 
of saliva. 

Microscopical Structure. — (Written for this publication by Louisa Reed 
Stowcll.) 

Rhizome. — The cork upon the outside of the rhizome is composed of from 
four to eight rows of thin-walled, tabular cells, of a dark brown color, with 
broken and irregular walls, the outer edge of the cells frequently being darker 
than tlie inner. The green layer of the bark is composed of from twelve to 
fifteen rows of oval, clear white, thin-walled cells of parenchyma, loaded with 
starch grains, chlorophyll bodies, oil and protoplasm. The comers of these 
cells arc thickened, leaving many little open spaces between the cells. The 
liber layer of the bark is very similar to the green layer, only that the cells arc 
more compressed, fitting into each other so closely as to leave no intercellular 
spaces. 

The cambium is composed of several rows of brick-shaped or tabular 
cells, separating the bark from the wood. They are clear white, with exceed- 
ingly tliin walls, and contain only protoplasm- 

The medullary rays are quite wide, and composed of a number of rows of 
parenchymatous cells, stronger and thicker walled than the cambium cells, and 
loaded with starch grains. 

The pith has the usual appearance of large, hexagonal cells of paren- 
chyma, loaded with starch grains. 

The woody bundles between the medullary rays, the cambium and the 
pith, are not fully developed. There are a few small reticulated cells, with 
pointed ends, and surrounded with a small amount of prosenchyma and con- 
L sidcrable parenchyma. The reticulated cells have quite thick walls, and are 

H not parallel with the surface of the rhizome ; so it is quite difficult to obtain a 

H good longitudinal section of them. The prosenchyma is in clusters around the 

H reticulated cells, and is of a bright yellow color. 

H Starch Grains. — Every part of the rhizome, excepting the cork and woody 

H bundles, is loaded with minute starch grains. These are nearly round, with no 

H • Out »|Mfi(nn; ii ihU Kficr Iweke Kr.urs bave pjii»il n ■ill tdhete lo our clslhing «d noUcEably » lu tw 
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distinct rings or nucleus, and about 1-4COO of an inch in diameter. Occasion- 
ally they are found in groups of three, like the starch grains of sarsaparilla. 

Root, — In the center of the root is the woody bundle. It is not perfectly 
developed, and often four clusters of reticulated cells are placed equal distances 
from each other. At the very center is found a small amount of wood paren- 
chyma^ The cells of prosenchyma found in the woody bundle are short and 
with thin walls. Surrounding the woody bundle is a single row of parenchy- 
matous cells, with frequently the inner wall thickened like stone cells. This 
row is slightly tinged with yellow, and closely resembles the nucleus sheath of 
monocotyledonous roots. 

The principle bulk of the root is found outside of the woody bundle, and 
is composed of simple parenchyma loaded with starch grains. This tissue 
occupies fully four-fifths of the entire root. On the outside of this parenchyma 
and surrounding the entire root, are two or three layers of dark brown, brittle, 
empty cells, closely resembling the cork cells of the rhizome. 

All parts of the root, excepting the woody bundle and epidermal-like 
cells, are equally loaded with starch grains similar to those of the rhizome. 

Description of Plates X. and XI. 

Fig. A. Cross section of the root of Hydrastis canadensis. — a, outer row of cells; b, paren- 
chyma of the root ; f, row of cells bordering the woody bundle ; </, reticulated cells ; <r, central 
woody parenchyma ; /", wood prosenchyma ; w, root hair. (Magnified 75 diameters, and reduced y^.) 

Fig. «f* Longitudinal section of the root.--ii, outer row of epidermal-like cells; d, paren- 
chyma; ^, border cells of the woody bundle; d, reticulated cells; e^ wood parenchyma ; y*, wood 
prosenchyma. (Magnified 75 diameters, and reduced >/j.) 

Fig. C Cross section of the rhizome of Hydrastis canadensis. — a, cork cells; ^, green layer of 
the bark ; r, liber layer of the hark ; </, cells of the newly-formed cambium ; <r, medullary rays ; w, 
woody bundle, with prosenchyma, parenchyma and reticulated cells; ^, pith. (Magnified 75 diame- 
ters, and reduced ]/y.) 

Fig. D. Cross section of the rhizome. — (Magnified 20 diameters, and reduced y^. For reference 
to parts, see Fig. C.) 

Commercial History. — The Early Record. — Tradition teaches that hydras- 
tis was valued by the North American Indians for a dye stuff, as well as in the* 
treatment of disease. This is accepted by early American writers, and the 
rich color of its yellow juice renders the statement scarcely questionable, when 
we consider the value that our aborigines placed on bright colors. It is not 
always easy to establish authentic support for these accepted traditions, and we 
have therefore been to considerable trouble in searching the records, in order 
to discover a commercial value for hydrastis among the natives of America. This 
we are enabled to present as follows : Mr. Hugh Martin read a paper, October 
4th, 1782, before the American Philosophical Society, entitled ** An Account 
of some of the principal Dyes employed by the North American Indians.'* 
This paper was published in the transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society (1793, p. 224), from which we reproduce as follows: 

''The Indians dye their bright yello^c with the root of a plant which 
might very well be called radix fiava avicricana. This root is generally 
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from one to three inches long, and about one-half an inch in diameter, and 
sends out a great number of small filaments in every direction excepting 
upward; these filaments are as yellow as the body of the root itself. I-'rom 
the root there grows up a stalk about a foot from the ground, and at the 
top is one broad leaf* A red berry, in shape and size resembling a rasp- 
berry, but of a deeper red, grows on the top of the leaf. This berr>' is ripe 
in July." 

From the time of the Indians until a demand was created for hydrastis 
by the Kclectics, it was scarcely an article of commerce, but about 1847 
(see Medical History and Uses) it became an important drug with those 
who supplied the medicines known as Eclectic remedies. 

In viewing the commercial history of hydrastia. we find that it was scarcer 
and more expensive in its early day than afterward. The explanation is of 
interest, as other American drugs are usually found to have similar records. 
This was owing to the fact that botanists were few. and that there was compar- 
atively little demand for American drugs. In consequence, it became necessary 
that a higher priced labor should procure the drug at that day than is engaged 
in its collection at present. Therefore, notwithstanding its abundance and the 
limited demand as compared with the present day, hydrastis was formerly more 
expensive than now. 

Variation in Supply. — Cincinnati, at that day, was the source of supply for 
the country, as indeed it largely is at present. When crops are abundant and 
money plentiful, fewer persons engage in the collection of herbs than during 
seasons of a failure in produce, or in hard times. In consequence of this fact, 
the price of hydrastis tends to be greater when the commercial interests of the 
country arc prospering, rather than jvhen there is a depression in trade. This 
alone will not. however, account for the variation in price as witnessed during 
the past fifteen years. It is true of hydrastis as with many other of our indig- 
enous drugs, that occasionally, and withotit any apparent reason, the supplies 
will be consumed at a season of the year when it is impossible to replace them. 
This creates an immediate increase in pricp, and an unwarranted valuation will 
be temporarily affixed to the drug by those who are compelled to have it. This 
fictitious price stimulates many persons to collect it who would not do so under 
other circumstances. The result is that after a few seasons the stock of the 
country is more than replaced, after which the market becomes glutted. It re- 
I quires months to make this fact known to the root diggers, and as a consequence 

h they often have a quantity of the drug left on their hands. This they must 

H then dispose of on a market in which there is really no demand, and prices fall 

H to less than the cost of collection. Then the collectors turn their attention to 

H other substances, the hydrastis stocks of the country are gradually consumed. 

H and prices are quiet and regular, until finally it is found that the supply is again 

H exhausted, when "history repeats itself " 

r (liU only lhciU[UeucBi> that have uUl:uy1»«t>. Thoielhmbcu fruit >l»>yi 1i»c iws Icsvct. Mi M«- 
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The foregoing record may be modified by circumstances of a local nature, 
such as the opening of a railroad through a new country ; and in one case we 
know the market to have been temporarily (locally) glutted with hydrastis from 
this reason. 

It will therefore be seen that with hydrastis the periods of abundance in 
market are not necessarily connected with the season's influence on the growth 
of the drug, although a long, wet autumn favors its collection. Indeed, this 
plant is of slow growth, and the question of its supply in market does not 
seem to be dependent on a favorable season. 

Fluctuations in Price, — In arriving at the statistics herein tabulated, we 
must call attention to the fact that little dependence can be placed on old com- 
mercial prices currents.* Persons familiar with indigenous drugs will recognize 
the fact that list prices to the consumers of these drugs are not altered, unless 
some unusual reason exists for making a change, f Therefore we shall give this 
record from information furnished us by dealers in the drug and our own 
experience. 

About 1844, Mr. Joseph West was a member of the Shaker village near 
Lebanon, Ohio. He distinctly recalls the early commercial history of the 
drug, and supports his evidence with figures that give the commercial value of 
hydrastis between the years 1844 and 1850 at ;$i.oo per pound. Dr. 
T. C. Thorp, of Cincinnati, an early dealer in indigenous drugs, corrob- 
orates him in these particulars ; and we are thus enabled to show that at first 
hydrastis commanded a very much higher price than it has at any subse- 
quent day. J 

The first demand was supplied at a price of $1.00 per pound, and from 
that the drug fell to forty cents, and afterward to twenty-five cents. It sold at 
Jli.oo in'i849.§ 

In continuing the commercial history, we find that it declined in price 
until it reached this valuation of about twenty-five cents per pound, which may 
be said to have been the average price between the period of its fictitious valu- 
ation in the early day, and the close of the war. || 

After the war the depression in trade that followed caused hydrastis to 
further decline, until its ruling price was from twelve to fifteen cents, and finally 
the price paid to the collector was only about eight cents. This did not repay 
the labor of collection, even to the class of people who dig roots, and the drug 



*In the early days hydrastis was mostly in demand by physicians who carried their own drugs, and hence 
it was not named in regular drug lists. 

fThe writer has known some of these drugs to be sold for less than cost, rather than change ttic price 
temporarily. 

X There is little use to' search elsewhere than ahont Cincinnati for a record of this drug from first hands at that 
period. Then Cincinnati was the headquarters for American drugs, and hydrastis especially came into market almost 
entirely from this city. 

I Mr. West writes us, " Prior to 1846, we dug and sold golden seal root at $1.00 per pound." 

I Dr. Thorp states that during the war there was a market for all the hydrastis that came into Cincinnati at 25 
cents. There was a scarcity in 1867 and 1868, the prices being 50 cents 1867 and 40 cents 1868 , ai» bhown by sales of 
Mr. West; but this was simply one of the periods of scarcity to which wc refer elsewhere. 
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nearly ceased coming into market.* In the winter of 1867 and 1868 a general 
demand arose, for it was found tliat the stocks were exhausted and could not be 
replaced, t Then an advance followed, and collectors were paid as high as 
twenty-two cents for a limited period, and in some instances fifty cents (1S67) 
and forty cents li868). I Prices afterward gradually returned to their normal 
condition, and in 1879 ^^^ market was glutted and the warerooms were over- 
flowing. At this period the price became so depressed that commission houses 
were glad to dispose of the drug for six and eight cents per pound; and we 
recall one lot of eight thousand pounds that sold in Cincinnati in 1880 at four 
cents. % 

All collection of hydrastis had now ceased, and in 1881 many parties were 
found without a supply sufficient to carry them to the next season, and that 
year the memorable drouth that extended over the entire section of our hy- 
drastis producing countryrcndereditsreplacementimpossible.il During the 
winter of r88l and 18S2 hydrastis, in consequence of these combinations, 
advanced to a figure above anything that it has occupied since 1856, and the 
crude root sold in lots, when it was attainable, at from thirty-five to fifty cents 
per pound. The price in a small way was higher, and we recall several sales of 
from twenty-five to fifty pounds each of powdered hydrastis that commanded 
seventy-five cents. \ One stock of twenty thousand pounds was entirely disposed 
of for not less than thirty cents. During this hydrastis famine consumers 
resorted to every available method to procure it. Advertisements were placed 
in the country papers, and even religious newspapers were used to reach the 
collectors; but of course there was no immediate return, because the drug 
could not be found and collected in the winter season. The collectors of 1882 
received from twenty-two to twenty-five cents at first, but eventually the price 
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fell to fifteen and eighteen cents. Notwithstanding the stimulus of these fig- 
ures, only an average supply was obtained, for with the entire stock of the 
country exhausted, it was impossible to more than replace it in one season, and 
the dealers in hydrastis were glad to get it in 1883.* Even now (1884) the price 
is firm at figures that really are higher than usual. However, the drug is freely 
coming into market, the small avenues of supply are running into the main 
channels, and it is not impossible that there will be another surfeit before many 
seasons, t 

Tfii' Supply of Hydrastis. — By referring to our map (Plate IX.) it will be 
seen that comparatively a small section of country produces hydrastis in quan- 
tities sufficient for collection. Of this portion, a few narrow channels really 
produce alt the drug of the market. The main source of supply is the country 
bordering on the Big Sandy river, and the adjacent mountainous portions of 
eastern Kentucky and West Virginia. Southeastern Ohio, where the country 
is hilly and broken, also contributes, but not as largely as the portions men- 
tioned of Kentucky and West Virginia. It will be seen that these sections of 
country are tributary- to the Ohio river, and naturally the drug collects in the 
country stores along the Ohio valley, and eventually much of it arrives in the 
Cincinnati market by shipment down the river, although some is retained in 
Wheeling. West Virginia. 

Considerable amounts now reach the eastern cities via the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway, and since the completion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
through the mountains of eastern Kentucky and West Virginia, a portion of it 
passes to the seaboard by that line, which also, by means of its connections 
with the northeastern part of North Carolina, brings to that market a limited 
supply from the Allegheny Mountains, in the northeastern part of that State. 
It is estimated by Mr. George Merrell, that of the hydrastis which would ten 
years ago have all drifted to Cincinnati, but three-fifths now appears in this 
market, the remainder reaching eastern cities, 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway and the Ohio river carry the hydrastis 
from southern Indiana (yearly diminishing in amount) to either Cincinnati or 
St. Louis, although the latter city receives in all but little of the drug. 

The sections of country that we have mentioned supply the hydrastis of 
the world. If the real collecting portions of these States could be placed 
together, we doubt if the space would occupy more room on our map than the 
size of the thumb nail. Of course limited amounts occasionally appear in 
other sections, but these arc unimportant and spasmodic. We have consulted 
every prominent dealer or collector in American drugs in the hydrastis section 
of the country, and have corresponded with the wholesale druggists in each city 
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within and adjacent to the territory. We think that we have recognized 
every avenue that brings this drug to market, and every section that produces 
it for market. 

Tfu- Past and Present Supply. — By consulting our map (Plate IX.), it will 
be seen that only a small area of country can yield the drug in amounts suffi- 
cient to repay collection at present prices, and of this section of country but a 
limited portion actually contributes any of it to the market. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, however, that the plant will not disappear over sections that have 
never yielded the drug. Hydrastis is so sensitive that even a partial destruc- 
tion of the timber causes it to shrink away, and one turn of the soil by the 
plow blots it from existence. If it were like Podophyllum, and content to 
^hrive in woodland pastures, the future would be brighter; as it is, each year 
Witnesses a shrinkage in area and a loss to the world (without economic return) 
of this peculiarly interesting American plant. It has nearly vanished from the 
rich hillsides bordering the Ohio river, and is no longer found in quantity in the 
populated sections of our valley. The more inaccessible portions of broken 
hillsides must now be drawn upon, and in this view of the matter we find a 
second in Mr. George Merrcll,* who writes us as follows: 

"I think the root is becoming scarce, being gathered now, 1 am told, in 
small quantities, in isolated places here and there, where in former years it was 
found growing more like we have seen Podophyllum, in large patches." 

In this particular we agree with Mr. Merrell, and from the foregoing view 
only of the matter we would readily decide that the drug would drop out of 
market in a moderately near period ; however, there is another side of the case. 

The mountainous sections of the States we have named can never be culti- 
vated, and they are peopled by a class of inhabitants who barely exist, and who 
are perfectly content if they only exist. These persons have few expenses, 
and depend mainly upon the game of their forests and the ginseng and other 
marketable drugs of their hillsides. The game is becoming extinct, but the 
nearly inaccessible mountain sides are covered with the virgin forests, and ex- 
cepting ginseng, with the original luxuriant vegetation and undergrowth. These 
people are doubtless now turning their attention more directly to our native 
drugs than ever before, and although the mountainous territory that yields 
hydrastis is small compared with the United States, tt covers considerable area. 
Over this country these inhabitants and their descendants will ever wander and 
eke out their existence. f They may dig hydrastis for many decades without 
exhausting it. for to dig a patch is to leave enough to reproduce itself They 
will not have the aid of the plowshare, as was the case when the drug disap- 
peared from the now cultivated Ohio Valley hillsides; and unless some unusual 

•Mr. Meirell t< a un of Ihe Laic Win. S. Mcnell. who really introduced hydrulit ai a drug ime c«1nn>cr«. 
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demand springs up, it is not unreasonable to argue that Hydrastis will continue 
in market as plentiful and as cheap as at present for a generation, perhaps gen- 
erations to come. This argument is supported by the fact that since the intro- 
duction of the drug it has decreased steadily in price, and excepting the period- 
ical scarcity we have mentioned (see Fluctuations in Price, p. 90), there . has 
been an abundance of it. The fact that large lots were a drug on the market 
in 1879, and sold at less than cost of collection (we doubt if any instance pre- 
ceding 1879 c^" ^^ shown where as much as 20,000 pounds sold for from four 
to eight cents), would seem to indicate that the decrease in area is not neces- 
sarily accompanied by a decreased supply. The fact is, that the large territory 
once rich in Hydrastis, and now depleted, furnished but a small amount of the 
drug. The timber was chopped and the underbrush cleared away, without an^ 
return. Only here and there did a ** root digger** ply his vocation, and great, 
rich sections of our country, from which the plant is now nearly exterminated, 
have never furnished a pound of the drug. 

Consumption of Hydrastis. — It is usually difficult to arrive at an exact state- 
ment regarding the consumption of a drug, but, thanks to dealers and the 
liberal spirit of manufacturing pharmacists, we are enabled to present statistics 
that are certainly not far from correct. 

The total yearly production of Hydrastis will not vary much from 140,000 
or 150,000 pounds. We had estimated 140,000 pounds, from statistics 
furnished by first hands for the drug, and Mr. Geo. Merrell places it at near 
150,000. 

Of this amount, from 25,000 to 28,000 pounds are annually consumed in 
making the alkaloids, and the remainder is retailed, powdered, made into phar- 
maceutical preparations, and exported. It is used in some proprietary medi- 
cines, one notably consuming considerable amounts. 

Export of Hydrastis, — ^There is some demand for Hydrastis in Europe, 
although but few of our drug brokers have any European trade in it. From 
statistics kindly furnished us by exporters, we find that 15,000 pounds were 
exported in the fall of 1883, but that the foreign consumption is spasmodic. 
Some of our most prominent jobbers and brokers state that they have never 
had a call for it from Europe, while others report yearly shipments of from 200 
to 1,000 pounds. The demand seems to chiefly come from manufacturing 
chemists, makers of proximate principles of plants, rather than from those who 
supply physicians, and we can not find that the drug has been long used in any 
amount as a remedy in European medicine. During the past year a few con- 
tributions to the medical press of Germany and other European countries have 
directed attention to Hydrastis, but the demand that has followed it has, 
accordingto our record, mainly been for the fluid extract or proximate principles. 

Adulterations. — ^The substances which usually contaminate our indig- 
enous drugs, are to be found mixed with Hydrastis. Fragments of foreign 
roots, such as serpentaria, cypripedium, senega, collinsonia, jcffersonia, trillium,* 

<■ We once mentioned thir. fact, using the name beth root instead of trillium. As a consequence, we found it 
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etc., are common, and these admixtures usually result from carelessness of 
the collector. In a few (exceptional) cases, however, we have found them to 
constitute more than half the gross weight of several bales of the drug; and 
under these circumstances the admixtures were intentional. 

The root of Stylophorum diphylUim* resem- 
bles hydraslis in color when fresh, having a 
golden yellow juice, but it changes throughout to 
a dirty gray upon drying. Our attfntion was 
once called to a lot of one hundred pounds en- 
tirely made up of the root of this plant, which 
was thrown upon the market as an extra 
"Large Golden Seal." The appearace of this 
root will not permit of a confusion of it with 
the rhizome of hydrastis, (See Fig. 29). In 
our opinion, the color and peculiar odor of 
dried hydrastis will prevent any careful person 
from mistaking it for the root of any other 
plant known to us. However, very much in- 
ferior hydrastis is in commerce, some of it ob- 
jectionable because of its having been gathered 
mil n.iurii «ic), ^^^ early in the season, other^ portions because 

of dirt, mould, or admixtures, In consequence of these facts, much of it is 
unfit for use, and purchasers should exercise care in its selection. 

PH-tRMAcoHtEJAL History. — Hydrastis had ni^ver been recognized by any 
Pharmacopoeia until it was made officinal in the Pharmacopoeia of the Ignited 
States, in i860, as "the root of Hydrastis canadensis," and then no prepara- 
tion of it was introduced. 

The Pharmacopceia of 1870 continued it under the same name, and 
authorized the preparation of a fluid extract of hydrastis. 

The revision of 1880 recognized it as "the rhizome and rootlets of Hydras- 
tis canadensis. " This revision continued the fluid extract, and introduced a 
tincture. 

Constituents. — Bcrberinc: History of the Xamc of this Alkaloid. — In 
1824, Huttenschmid discovered a substance in the bark of Geffroya incrmis, 
and gave it the name jamaicinc. This Wittstein (Organic Principles of Plants, 
p. 26) accepts as berberine.f 

Chevallier and Pelletan discovered it in the bark of Xanthoxylum Clava 
Herculis (1826), and named it xanthopicrite, a name that could have been ver>' 
appropriately applied to this rich, yellow alkaloid. 







tOnHlin entloektil ihc wjrk if HuiunKhiniJ. sod i>cr<l];il. >o h» Himd-Uwik of Chcnuuy. ih( diKov 
of btrbcriiic 10 Chevalier ind PellcWn. C.mp.ie ik. ihc .laiemtnit of J Xiymn Pcrrini. in ihi Journal of the 
iiiii«»l Stwictj litej.and iti reprint 10 ihcPliarinaMUuc»ljDiitBil»od I'rMiMeiiiniHiSai, p. (64. 
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Rafinesquc (1828) named the yellow coloring matter of Hydrastis canaden- 
sis hydrastine.* 

Buchner and Herberger (1830) gave the name berberine to a purified ex- 
tract of Berberis vulgaris, although Brandes previously (1825) may be said to 
have described a yellow coloring matter that he obtained from this plant, t He 
did not ascribe a name to it. 

Thus it will be seen, accepting all of these substances to be identical, that 
the name berberine appeared !a.st. 

In reviewing the record, we are at a loss to detennine why the names that 
were entitled to the precedence should have been displaced by the term berbe- 
rine. It may be argued that the words jamaicine and xanthopicrile were not 
affixed to definite proximate principles, but since the name berberine was 
originally applied to a solid extract, we can not argue in its favor from that 
view. The word hydrastine, announced by Rafinesque in 1828, was over- 
looked by all writers, so that this term could not have entered the lists even 
had it been known at an early day that this substance was identical with ber- 
berine. Therefore the name least entitled to the honor from a chronological 
standpoint is the term berberine, which by common consent has been accepted. 

History of tlu Alkaloid Bcrbctiite. — Authorities have recorded the his- 
tory of this alkaloid in Europe. Since they overlooked the American his- 
tory, or were not conversant with it, we shall introduce it, and in connection en- 
deavor to review the entire matter, which can not but be of general interest. 

As before stated. Hiittenschmid (1824) gave us the name Jamaicine; 
Chevallier and Pelletan (1826) gave us the name xanthopicrite ; Rafinesquc 
(1828) introduced the name hydrastine; and finally (1830) Buchner and Her- 
berger announced berberine. 

The fact that Rafinesque had entered the lists seems to have then been un- 
known, and we can find no recognition of him by subsequent investigators ; and 
it seems to os an oversight in passing the work of this eccentric but talented 
scientist. t His " Medical Flora of thi; United States" (Vol. 1.) was written 
bctiveen the years 1816 and 1828, being published at the latter date. In it 
(p. 253) he defined the yellow alkaloid of Hydrastis canadensis as " a peculiar 
principle hydrastine, of a yellow color." We fail to find a better description of 
this alkaloid until years afterward, for Rafinesquc individualized hydrastine, and 
pointed to it as the prominent principle, by saying of hydrastis, "It contains 
amarine, extractive, several salts, and a peculiar principle Hydrastine % of a 
yellow color." 
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We are thus careful in giving ihis record because the name hydrastine was 
accepted by a very considerable body of practitioners (Eclectic), and in Ameri- 
can commerce it is now hydrastine. * 

In continuing the history, we find that in 1830, when Buchner and Her- 
bcrger announced the name bcrberine, it was applied to a purified extract of 
Berberis vulgaris, t The substance obtained by them was neither berbcrine 
nor a salt of berberine, and the berberine present in their extract could have 
only represented a small portion of the product. Their process will not admit 
of any other view of the subject, and the yield of berberine they report, 
seventeen per cent,, can not be obtained from Berberis vulgaris. Hence the 
name berberine was not originally applied to an alkaloid. 

In 1^35. Prof Buchner and son obtained, unknowingly, the hydrochloratc 
of berberine in crystalline form, but thoujjht it a neutral principal, or a weak 
vegetable acid, and thus we may ascribe to the Messrs, Buchner the honor ol 
really obtaining from Berberis vulgaris the first salt of berberine. J 

Dr. George Kemp, in 1839, assigned berberine to a place among the alka- 
loids, producing a combination with picric acid. He recorded his experiments 
in Buchner'.s Reportorium, 1840; but this fact seems to have been overlooked. 
In i84r he investigated the substance more thoroughly, producing a hydro- 
chlorate, sulphate, acetate, and some other salts; but in consideration of a 
request from his friend Prof. Buchner. who wished his (Huchner's) son to re- 
examine the subject, Kemp withheld his paper from publication. § 

Thus it occurred, that in 1847, Thomas Fleitman, unconscious of Kemp's 
work, published an essay on berberine and its salts, without recognition of Dr, 
Kemp's labors in the same field. He demonstrated that berberine was neither 
a neutral coloring matter, nor a weak acid, as the Messrs. Buchner had sup- 
posed, but a true alkaloid, and strongly basic. He even examined a portion 
of the substance made by the Messrs. Buchner in 1835, and supposed by them 
to be either a neutral principle or a vegetable acid, and found it to be hydro 
chlorate of berberine. And outside of Mr. Fleitman's report, the testimony 
from the Messrs. Buchncr's description is, in our opinion, to the effect thai 
they obtained hydrochloratc of bcrberine. They described their product as 
"A very light powder, composed of aeicular crystals, of a bright lemon 
yellow color, very slightly soluble in cold water." This description will not 
apply to the alkaloid. 

Hence we find that Thomas Fleitman gave to the world (1847) the first 
general intimation of the basic character of berberine, and he is, therefore, 
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accepted by most writers as having assigned it to a place among the alka- 
loids, although it is established that it had been known by Dr. Kemp to be an 
alkaloid from the year 1839. * 

History of the Yellow Alkaloid {Berberine), as Obtained from Hydrastis Cana- 
densis {1828) f Originally Called Hydra stine. — We will again repeat, that in 
America the name hydrastine was originally given, by Prof. Rafinesque, to 
this alkaloid, which is the principal coloring matter of Hydrastis canadensis, 
and that he gave it before the name berberine appeared in Europe. By this 
name it was accepted when introduced into American medicine by the Eclec- 
tics (1847), Rafinesque's works being prominently recognized by this section of 
the medical fraternity. In our botanical history of Hydrastis (p. 83), we presume 
to regret that the appropriate name of Ellis (Warncria). was not continued to 
the plant, instead of the illogical name Hydrastis. We also think it unfortunate 
that, since the name Hydrastis was accepted by botanists, it was not followed 
by chemists in the naming of its prominent constituent, the yellow alkaloid. 

No printed process for making the yellow alkaloid (berberine) appeared be- 
fore 185 1, and we must consider that Mr. Durand first announced a salt of ber- 
berine from Hydrastis canadensis, although he was unconscious that it was a salt. 
In the year 1850, he wrote a paper on Hydrastis, and published it in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Pharmacy. April, 185 1. in which he called attention to '*a 
yellow coloring matter" made by precipitating an alcoholic tincture of the root 
of Hydrastis canadensis by means of a solution of bichloride of tin, describ- 
ing it as **a most brilliant yellow precipitate. " This substance Mr. Durand 
neglected to investigate, but suggested that it might ** prove a useful pigment 
in oil and water painting." It was hydrochlorate of berberine, and thus he 
Avas the first to obtain a salt of this alkaloid from Hydrastis canadensis and 
record the fact.f At this time Eclectic physicians were using the substance as 
a remedy under the name Hydrastine, or Neutral Hydrastine, and hence it is 
that the hydrochlorate of the alkaloid was the first definite preparation sup- 
plied to the medical profession of America. % 

Although Mr. Durand prepared the hydrochlorate of the alkaloid ber- 
berine, in 1850, from Hydrastis, and Pharmacists who made liclectic medicines 
had supplied it to the medical profession in considerable quantities from before 
that period, neither had identified it as berberine, or as a salt of that alkaloid, 
although it was certainly known, by a few, to possess alkaloidal properties. § 

<■ Mr. FleJtman's paper may be found in the Chemical Gazette, 1S47. p. 179, and fdlowinjj it in a sub-icqticnl 
number, p. 209, the statement from Dr. Kemp, that he Kemp had I<^nK known of the basic character of berberine 
and had remained silent out of respect to the icquesi of Prof. Hiu hncr. 

■f Wy a coincidence, the first preparation of the alkaloid used m American medicine was also considered a neu- 
tral principle, and in reality was hydrochlorate of berberine. It was called Hydrastine Neutral, being made from 
Hydrastis canadensis. 

X .At first sixhl it may seem stranjje that the invcstiijators. without exception. faile<l to ascribe to this substance 
alkaloidal properties. It was discovered independently in different plant>. by several persons, a^ our history will show, 
nnd in no instance was it identified. Upon deliberation, however, it will be seen that in that early day the alkaloidal 
te.>>is now so easily applied were unknown. Therefore an alkaloid, forming with hydrochloric acid an almost insoluble 
suit, was an exception to all known alkaloids, and consequently not likely to be compared with other organic basi.s 

^ See (irover Coc's work, positive Medicinal Agents, 1855. And we refer the reader to our historical introduc* 
tion of hydrochlorate of berberine for tome poinu in thu connection. 
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Nothing appeard after Mr. Diirand's work for a period of twelve years; 
but in 1862 the subject was taken up by Mr. F. Malila, of Chicago, and in a 
paper contributed to the AmL-rican Journal of Science and Arts, January, 
1863, he clearly established the fact, that the Eclectic " Hydrastine" was the 
salt of an alkaloid, and that this was bcrbcrine. Therefore, to Mr. Mahia is 
due the credit of really identifying as berberine the alkaloid that had been dis- 
covered fifteen years previously in Hydrastis canadensis. * In this connection 
wc must not forget to record the fact, that Mr. J. Dyson Perrins. of England, 
really discovered bcrbcrine in Hydrastis before Mr. Mahla identified it, but he 
neglected to announce the fact. He states in the Journal of the Chemical So- 
ciety, 1863, that "sometime before the publication of Mahla's paper, I had 
noticed the occurrence of berberinc in Hydrastis canadensis," and thus Mr. 
Perrins stands in comparatively the same position as Dr. Kemp, both having 
anticipated the work of the persons who made the announcements. 

T/if Past and the Fittuir Name of this Alkaloid. — It may seem that we 
overstep ihe line of prudence, and pa.ss into a field that wc .should not pre- 
sume to enter, when wc even announce a heading such as the above. We 
trust, however, that our experience with this almost exclusively American 
drug, our aggravations commercially, and our endeavor to familiarize ourselves 
with its past record, will excuse us to the reader, if we cautiously consider the 
future. 

There can be no doubt that the name bcrberine is applied to the alkaloid 
by a comparatively small number of American pharmacists and physicians, and 
that in America the recognized name is still Rafinesque's " Hydrastine." The 
endeavor to affi.x the term bcrberine to this yellow alkaloid of Hydrastis cana- 
densis, has as yet proven a commercial failure. It is true, that with scientific 
men and many writers, bcrbcrine is acknowledged, but these men arc few, 
compared with thoic who use the term hydrastine. The question that naturally 
presents itself is, are the men who prefer hydrastine entitled to consideration ? 
Although wc support the term berbcrine, we must acknowledge the justice of 
the name hydrastine from the following reasons: 

t. The name hydrastine was applied before the name bcrbcrine, the one 
in America (hydrastine^, the other in Europe (berbcrine). 

2. This substance and its salts, under the name hydrastine, hydra.stinc 
muriate, etc., came into extensive use in America, and so generally, that at 
the present day we estimate that from 25,000 to 2R,ooo pounds of Hydrastis 
canadensis are annually consumed in making the alkaloid and its salts. They 
r are scarcely used in Europe. 

L 3. This name (hydrastine) has become so strongly fixed in the trade inter- 

■ ests of our country, that for this reason alone we would even now acknowledge 

H its claims for primary recognition, were our country only to be considered. 

H "We Ihni «s Ihal Ihe Ameriein biiiior» efUciAri rcnijirliably Willi ib< Eur. 

H diKA'crcd bcrtwrini, and fldttn fent i.(T«-»i"il Krnip idtniifiei] il u an nlkBlnid, ill 
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However, even though the name hydrastine is chronologically entitled to 
preference, and though the amount of the alkaloid produced from Hydrastis 
canadensis for medicinal use, in America, is doubtless very much greater than 
that from all other sources the world over, we think that the fact of its being 
familiar to scientists of all countries as berberine, now entitles that word to 
preference. 

Throughout America the name hydrastine is as firmly engrafted as before 
Mahla (1862) announced that hydrastine and berberine were identical. There 
is little indication that the term hydrastine will be supplanted by berberine at 
any immediate day, yet in common with others we have always given 
our assistance towards bringing about this result. All have failed, and the 
public seems to tenaciously insist that commercial precedence, and the source 
of the drug, shall have precedence in the recognition of a name. Hence, 
in America the name berberine is applied by a few, and hydrastine by 
the many. 

It is not unlikely, however, that if the leaders in the various schools of 
medicine and in pharmacy will endeavor to bring about uniformity in expres- 
sion, and will use the word berberine whenever it is possible, it can be made 
the name of the future. * 

Processes Announced for iJie Preparation of Berberine. — It would be natu- 
ral to suppose that a substance of the importance of berberine, and studied as 
this substance has been during a number of years, could now be readily pre- 
pared in a state of purity. Wc will venture to say, however, that according to 
our investigations, the production of this alkaloid, free from contaminations 
and decomposition products, is by no means an easy matter. A personal ex- 
perience of some years on !i manufacturing scale by means of the formulas 
suggested, and accepted by many authors as reliable, has not been at all satis- 
factory. It is therefore necessary for us to review the processes that have been 
named; and while we dislike to differ, even in the least, with such excellent 
authorities as have considered this subject, we must not neglect to add any light 
that may have been cast in this direction by our work. We find, also, that 
others have not been altogether satisfied ; and investigators who are no less con- 
spicuous in the literature of berberine than Mr. Perrins and Prof \Vm. Proc- 
ter, have doubted the constitution of the substances produced as berberine. 
Thus Mr. Perrins states that ** the pure alkaloid itself is equally unsuited for 
analysis. . . . Indeed, I find it not easily prepared in a state of purity." 
And that Mr. Perrins was uncertain of the substance known to others as ber- 
berine, is evidenced by the fact that his ultimate analyses were all made of the 
salts of berberine. Prof. Procter, in referring to this subject, has written :t 



* Few realize the hold of the word hydrastine in America. When we consider that it is applied to a proximate 
principle that has been used extensively for twenty years, and that the name gives the origin of the dryg. wc can appre- 
ciate the fact that it will be displaced very slowly. There is another argument against the word berberine, and that is 
the resemblance to heeberine. These substances arc often confused in commerce, and confounded by physicians, and 
that they so nearly resemble is unfortunate. 

f American Journal of Pharmacy, 1864, p 10^ 
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" Having occasion recently for information relative to the production of pure 
beiberine in an uncombined state, a reference to all the authorities at my 
disposal, including nearly all the papers published within the last few years. I 
noticed with some surprise that thest; writers, in describing berberine. treated 
the substance obtained from Berbcris vulgaris by the agency of neutral solvents, 
and which, as berberine is an alkaloid, must be a neutral salt of that 
allvaloid. " 

The substance originally called berberine having been found a mixture of 
berberine and extractive matters, led to the suggcslioH of several processes for 
freeing this alkaloid from its combinations. Mr. Fleitmann announced the 
following:* "Sulphate of berberine was made by decomposing the muriate 
with weak sulphuric acid; the salt then recrystallized, and driedat2i2''Fto 
expel all traces of muriatic acid. Uaryla water was added to the solution 
until it became alkaline, when the liquid immediately assumed a dark red 
color. To remove the excess of baryta, carbonic acid was passed through the 
liquid, which was then boiled and filtered, upon which the dark red solution 
was evaporated nearly to dryness in the water bath, and dissolved in ordinary 
alcohol ; the berberine was precipitated by ether, and recrystallized from 
water." 

This is the process now adopted by most of the authorities we have con- 
sulted, but we regard the product as uncertain and by no means of uniform 
composition. He first directs the preparation of muriate of berberine, and 
this salt is then to be dried at a temperature of 212" F. This preliminary step 
introduces a possible impurity, for we are convinced that such a temperature 
can not be applied to the moist salts of berberine without risk of partially dis- 
sociating them. In tliis view we find that our experiments have also corrob- 
orated those of Mr. Perrins, who writes of muriate of berberine as follows: 
" I acquiesced in FJeitmann's formula, and even supposed that it was confirmed 
by my analysis of the hydrochlorate and by a platinum determination ; but 
later experience has shown me that the hydrochlorate is not suited for ultimate 
analysis, as by pretty long exposure to a temperature of loo'C, or there- 
abouts, it undergoes some decomposition." 

Next, we find that the addition of solution of caustic baryta until an alka- 
line reaction results, is a procedure that should be avoided if possible, and by 
no means should the alkali be added in great excess, for the equilibrium of this 
delicate alkaloid is likely to be disturbed by contact with excess of an alkali. 
Mr. J. Stcnhousc noticed this dissociating power of the alkalies on berberine, 
and in the Journal of the Chemical Society, London. 1867, p. 187, he cautions 
us against their use. and considers caustic lime preferable to any of them as 
being less destructive. 

Finally, the evaporation of the solution of berberine, after precipitation of 
excess of barium by a current of carbon dioxide, should not, in our opinion, 
be carried on at the temperature of a water bath, and most certainly not as Mr. 
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Fleitmann directs, ''nearly to dryness." Such an application of heat, espe- 
cially when continued in this manner, will decompose portions of the alkaloid. 

Taking these factors together — and we doubt if many workers with this 
alkaloid will dissent concerning their several influences — we can not but accept 
that the product must be uncertain. Hence, while Mr. Fleitmann obtained a 
body which he found to possess certain characteristics, we are not surprised 
that others who have followed, and excellent authorities, differ both from him 
and from each other. 

In 1862, Mr. Wm. S. Merrell stated that berberine might be prepared 
by decomposing sulphate of berberine by means of oxide of lead.* Acting on 
his suggestion. Prof. Wm. Procter elaborated a formula as follows: f Freshly 
precipitated oxide of lead, basic hydroxide, Pb^ O (OH), , was digested in 
excess with sulphate of berberine, which had been previously dissolved in 
boiling water, until a filtered portion of the solution failed to strike a pre- 
cipitate with solution of acetate of lead or with baryta water. It was then 
filtered, evaporated and crystallized. 

This process seems certainly to be free from some of the objectionable 
features of those that have preceded, and yet (admitting that berberine can be 
produced) as a necessity there must be a long-continued application of heat; 
and this should be avoided. 

Again, in our hands the process has been a complete failure in other 
respects, because it abstracts only a part of the sulphuric acid ; and in support 
of our view we give a synopsis of the following experiments that we have 
repeatedly made. 

One part (480 grains) of nitrate of lead was dissolved in water and precip- 
itated with excess of ammonia water. The basic hydroxide so produced was 
well washed, and added to a solution of one part (480 grains) of berberine 
bisulphate (Cao H,^ NO4 H, SO^ ), in 32 parts of water. The mixture was 
digested at a temperature of 160° F. for forty-eight hours, with frequent stir- 
ring, the evaporated water being replaced, and was occasionally tested with 
solution of acetate of lead. J The sulphuric acid was not withdrawn, the solu- 
tion giving every evidence of being still a solution that contained a sulphate of 
berberine. If the liquid be evaporated to dryness, decomposition results ; and 
upon re-solution a deep red liquid is produced, which still contains a sulphate 
of berberine after the lead Is precipitated by means of sulphide of hydrogen. 
In this case, however, the sulphate conforms to the properties of the normal 
salt (C^H.7 NO,), H,SO, . 

Under the same circumstances lead monoxide, PbO, fails to withdraw the 
sulphuric acid from the bisulphate of berberine. We arc convinced that Prof. 
Procter really obtained the soluble normal sulphate as we did with our 



^ American Journal of Pharmacy, 1862, p. 503. 

t American Journal of Pharmacy, 1864, p. 10. 

I Prof. Procter states that solution of caustic baryta can also be used to determine the absence of sulphate of 
berberine. We believe that the lead sulphate dissolves to a considerable extent in this solution of berberine ; and 
hence we scarcely think that the barium test is reliable. 
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ammonia process, a compound that at that time was unknown. In this con- 
nection, we remember tliat Prof. Edward S. Wayne once informed us that in 
his hands tlie process was a failure. 

In 1867, Mr. G. Stenhouse published in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society. London, a process in substance as follows :* 

" One part of acetate of lead is dissolved in three parts of water, and to 
the boiling solution one part of very finely ground litharge is added in small 
portions, and heated until the whole forms a thick, pasty mass. This is then 
diluted with one hundred parts of water, and twenty parts of the finely ground 
wood is mixed with it and boiled about three hours, and strained. A little 
litharge is then added to the liquid, and it is evaporated to crystallization, 
when, 'on cooling, berberino crystallizes out in dark brown tufts of needles.' 

■* In order to purify the crude berberine obtained by the foregoing process, 
it is dissolved in boiling water, and subacetate of lead added as long as any pre- 
cipitate is produced This solution, filtered while hot, almost solidifies on cooling 
to a mass of yellow needles, which, however, still contain lead and organic impuri- 
ties. They are collected on a cloth filler, pressed, dissolved in boiling water, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen is passed through it. The hot solution, after 
filtration to separate the precipitated sulphide of lead which carries down some 
organic impurities, is acidulated with acetic acid and allowed to cool. The bright 
yellow needles of nearly pure berberine are collected, pressed, and dried at a 
gentle heat." 

This process will not produce berberine, but an acetate of berberine. 
Even if the treatment with solution of basic acetate of lead yielded berberine, 
it would be impossible to finish the product by acidulating the solution with 
acetic acid, as Mr. Stenhouse directs, and avoid the formation of acetate of 
berberine, which is in reality the substance produced by the process. Hence 
those who employed this formula can not well agree in their description of the 
product with persons who used the process of Mr. Fleitmann, 

Dr. T. L. A. Greve, of Cincinnati, suggested a process in the Eclectic 
Medical Journal, 1877.! whereby muriate of berberine is decomposed by 
means of oxide of silver. This process certainly produces chloride of silver, 
with the separation of the chlorine from the alkaloidal salt, and the formation 
of a substance that dissolves with a deep red color, and which forms salts with 
acids. 

Dr. Greve's plan is to make a boiling solution of muriate of berberine, 
and add oxide of silver in amount sufficient to decompose it, The reaction we 
find to be rather violent if moderately large amounts are used, and is accom- 
panied by the evolution of gas bubbles and n hissing noise, even in the small 
proportions of a few grains. When we consider the unstable nature of oxide 
of silver when in contact with organic substances, we can not but question the 
production of pure berberine by this process. The result in our hands seems 
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quite conclusive that oxidation products arise from the action of this powerful 
oxidizer on the berberine, and that the reaction is not so simple as to be 
altogether explained by a double decomposition between the two substances. 

Lastly, the writer suggested that berberine could be prepared as follows : * 
*' Rub eight parts of sulphate of berberine in a wedgwood mortar, cautiously 
adding ammonia water until in slight excess. Pour the dark liquid into thirty- 
two parts of boiling alcohol, and allow the mixture to stand thirty minutes ; 
then filter. Stir into the filtrate thirty-two parts of cold sulphuric ether, and 
cover tightly. Surround the vessel with ice, and allow it to stand from twelve 
to twenty-four hours ; then separate the magma of minute crystals of berberine 
with a muslin strainer or filtering paper, and dry by exposure to the atmos- 
phere." 

This product is in reality a sulphate of berberine of the composition 
(C20 H,7 N04)a.H2 SO4 . At the time the process was announced, the writer 
considered the presence of sulphuric acid to be due to adhering sulphate of 
ammonium, but subsequent investigations have demonstrated that such is not the 
case; and the fact was announced in the American Druggist, 1884, Sep., 
p. 166. 

After reviewing the published processes that have been brought to our 
attention, as announced in the foregoing pages, we must admit that this ber- 
berine subject is not in a satisfactory condition, and that the contradictory 
reports of those who have written on the properties of the alkaloid are doubt- 
less mostly due to the variable condition of the product. 

The Preparation of Berberuie. — Our experiences with the processes that 
have been recorded having proved so unsatisfactory, and really in accord with 
the work of others, we have endeavored from time to time to obtain the alka- 
loid in a state of unquestionable purity. The most satisfactory process, but 
not by any means without objections, is based on that of Mr. Flcitmann — the 
decomposition of sulphate of berberine by means of solution of hydroxide of 
barium, t With the precautions that we suggest, a moderate proportion of a 
substance can be obtained that conforms to our description of berberine, and 
which we believe can be accepted as the pure alkaloid. 

Make a saturated solution of .sulphate of berberine (C20 H,^ NO^ )2.Ha 
SO4 + in distilled water, and at a temperature of 15.5° C. cautiously add 
solution of hydroxide of barium until m very slight exeess. Pass a current of 
carbon dioxide at once through the product, until it ceases to afford a precipi- 
tate with a filtered portion of the liquid, and then filter it. Place this dark red 
solution of berberine in a shallow vessel, and expose it to dry air under a bell 
glass containing a vessel of sulphuric acid, chloride of calcium, or freshly burned 

'■J. U. Lloyd, in Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association, iS/S. Sec also American Journal of 
Pharmacy, 1879, p 11. 

t If carbonate of barium would decompose sulphate of berberine completely, the action of an alkali would be 
obviated. However, it will not do so. 

\ The salt used by Fleitmann and others hax been the bisulphatc of berberine C,o '^it ^^O^ H^ SO^. This is so 
nearly insoluble as to require heat. In order to evaporate the product, heal also is nccc-isary in ci>nsequencc of its 
dilute condition. We overcome this by making a cold, concentrated solution uf the soluble sulphate. 
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lime, After the liquid has reached a syrupy consistence, a deep brown crust 
forms over its surface which is of rather uncertain composition, as it refuses to 
completely re-dissolve in water. However, deep garnet red. ncedlc-Iike crystals 
form beneath it of considerable size, distinct and clearly defined. These bear 
no evidence of contamination, form salts to perfection, and in our opinion are 
pure bcrberine. 

This process, it will be seen, presents the following advantages over others : 

1st. A very soluble sulphate of berberine is employed, which enables us 
to obtain a cold, conccntr,aCed liquid. 

2nd. By close attention the sulphuric acid can be all withdrawn with only 
a slight excess of caustic baryta, which must be immediately decomposed by 
means of a current of carbon dioxide. 

3d. The final evaporation is without heat; and thus from the beginning to 
the close of the operation the temperature need not rise above 15.5° C. 

Working with very small amounts has not been satisfactory. We prefer 
to employ not less than a pound of sulphate. 

Iiinilily of t/if Alkaloid {Bfrben'tf), as obtained from Hydrastis canadensis 
and Bt-rheris vulgaris. — The diflerences in the description of berberine has led 
some persons to question the identity of the substance as derived from 
different sources. While it is true that processes that will separate certain salts 
of berberine from some plants, fail to do so with others, we are convinced that 
this is in consequence of the natural combination of the alkaloid or the influ- 
ence of associated bodies. In our hands, after purification, the alkaloid known 
as berberine is identical in properties, whatever has been its origin. The 
sulphate, muriate, and other salts of berberine as obtained by us from Hydras- 
tis, conform in character with the same substances made from Bcrbcris 
vulgaris. 

In" the year 1863. Dr. F. Mahla. of Chicago, presented a paper* on 
the substance used by Kclectic physicians under the name Hydrastine.f From 
the reaction of its salts, and also by the support of an elementary analysis, 
he decided that it was the well known alkaloid berberine. He believed 
himself to have been the first to enter this field, for he wrote: "An 
organic elementary analysis of this substance % does not exist ;" but at the 
same time Mr. Perrin.s, of London, England, was engaged in a similar 
investigation of the yellow alkaloid of Hydrastis. 

Mr. Perrins. after enumerating a number of plants of different natural 
orders, accepted as indisputable the fact that they all contain the alkaloid 
berberine. He is undoubtedly our best authority on this subject. He 
included Hydrastis canadensis, and wrote as follows before entering into the 
elaborate analyses he made of the berberine salts:§ " It seems unnecessary to 

" Aneri-rin Jaum.l of StUnvt and Ar.v J-n.. .9b.. 



, Tflfij, Vol. XV., p. 34). 
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state in each case from which plant I have prepared the salt for analysis ; suffice 
it to say that the whole of the sources now first announced are included." 

Mr. Perrins did not advance his method of comparison ; and although 
there can now be little, if any, doubt that his assertions were based on experi- 
mental proof, we feel that our paper would be less perfect were we to neglect 
the subject. 

Therefore we forwarded specimens of perfectly pure and re-crystallized 
sulphate and bisulphate of berberine to Prof. F. B. Power and Prof. Virgil 
Coblentz, and to the latter gentleman a specimen of crystallized berberine, all 
from Hydrastis canadensis. These substances were analyzed by Prof. 
Coblentz, who, after several combustions, assigned to each alkaloid the 
formula C^o H,; NO4 . Prof Power made combustions of the bisulphate only, 
and also reported the empirical formula C20 H,; NO4 . In view of these facts, 
we think it can be accepted beyond a doubt that the yellow alkaloid of 
Hydrastis canadensis is identical with that of Berberis vulgaris, and is 
berberine. 

The Composition of Berbcrifie (Co H,^ NO4 ). — The history of the trials 
through which this alkaloid has passed must be continued to its chemistry. 
Indeed, it would seem strange if a substance that has gone through so many 
other vicissitudes should not have met with troubles in this department. 

Prof. Buchner (1835) first assigned to berberine the formula C33 Hjg NO»a 
(old notation). 

In 1847, Thos. Flcitmann redetermined it from the analysis of berberine 
prepared by himself, the result being Q^ H^g NO^ (old notation).* He thought 
that the discrepancy between himself and Prof Buchner probably resulted 
from the fact that Buchner examined an impure muriate of berberine. This 
paper led to a communication from Dr. George Kemp, f who, taking exception 
to Mr. Fleitmann*s calculation, argued from Fleitmann's own analysis that the 
formula announced could not be correct. He therefore recalculated the 
formula from the figures of Mr. Fleitmann, and announced that Qo H,^ NO9 
(old notation) more nearly agreed with the result of the analysis. % However, 
from an analysis of the double chloride of berberine and platinum, he obtained 
the formula Q, H,; NO7 (old notation). 

Dr. Bodeker followed this with a communication to Licbig's Annalen, 
Ixix., p. 37, in which, from an analysis of berberine made from Col umbo, he 
agreed with Fleitmann that it is C42 H^s NOg (old notation). 

Again, Dr. Hinterberger, 1852, from an analysis of the double chloride 
of berberine and mercury, and Kehl & Swoboda. i853.§ from an analysis of 
a double salt of cyanide of mercury and muriate of berberine, both agree 
with Fleitmann's €43 H.g NO5, . 



^Chemical Gazette, 1847, p. 139. 
t Chemical Gazette, 1S47, P- ^^' 

\ Gcrhardt aUo noted the diitcrepancy in Mr. Fleitmann's formula, and proposed the formula C^^ Hy, NOjq. As 
fhown by Mr. Perrins afterward, Mr. Fleitmann's formula was already too hi^K in carbon, 
g Chemical Gaxette, 1853, p. 7O1 from Ann. der Chcm. & Pharm., Ixxxiii., p. 339. 
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This was the unsettled condition of affairs when Mr. J. Dyson Pcrrins 
(1862) contributed his paper on the berberine question,* After reviewing the 
work of others, he very modestly states that "It is not without some hesita- 
tion that I allow myself to question the conclusions of chemists of the 
eminence of Fleitmann, Bodekcr, and others; but my own results are so 
accordant with each other, the number of analyses I have made, and the 
variety of combinations I have examined are so considerable, that I feel not 
only justified in proposing an alteration of the formula, but, indeed, compelled 
to do so." He argues against Mr. Fleitmann's formula, as others had done, 
from his (Fleitmann's) own analysis, and says that "the numerical results 
support the formula I propose rather than his own." 

Mr. Perrins then presented the combustion of many salts of berberine, 
and a.scribed to the alkaloid the formula C^ H„ NOg (old notation), which is 
accepted to-day; and we have C„ H,j NO, of the new notation. 

That this formula is correct, has been settled beyond a doubt. Prof. 
Ernst Schmidt, of the University of Halle.t states that it is C,^ H,j NO, , as 
shown from numerous analyses, made of the pure base, the sulphate, hydro- 
chlorate and nitrate ; also from an examination of the hydroberbcrine. And 
lastly, we call attention to the combustions made by Prof. F. B. Powers and 
Prof. Vit^il Coblentz (p. 105) of the berberine made by us from Hydrastis 
canadensis. 

Properties. — JBerberine crystallizes in tufts of dark brown-red needles, fig- 
ure 31 representing the appearance ol these crystals when slightly magnified. 
The crust that forms over the surface of the liquid is of a dark brown color. 



If a concentrated s 
iulphuric ether a s 



iolution of berberine in alcohol be mixed with four parts of 
ni-crystalline magma of an orange yellow color is deposit- 
ed. Micro-crystals of this arc not so clearly defined and 
the salt is less soluble than the pure cry.stallized berberine. 
In connection with this subject we present (next page) fig- 
ures 32 and 11, micro-drawings made by Mr. William J. 
Huck, under the personal supervision of Prof F, B. Power, 
of the Department of Pharmacy, University of Wiscon- 
sin, § from specimens of berberine prepared by us in the 

manner we have stated. Prof Power contributes as follows: 

"The alkaloid was presented in two forms, as a lemon yellow precipitate 

(made by precipitation with ether. — Ed.) without distinct crystalline structure. 

or .IB a reddish-brown crust, with a darker and somewhat crystalline exterior. 

Neither of these forms, however, admitted of exact representation, and the 

crystalline coating upon the crust, after being detached and brought under the 
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Lcroscope, showed such an im- 
perfL-ct aggregation that a drawing 
would be of little value. To ob- 
tain better crystals, both the yel- 
low precipitate and a portion of 
the dark-colored crust were there- 
fore dissolved in absolute alcohol, 
and the solutions allowed to evap- 
orate directly upon an object 
glass. 

■ Fig. 32 represents the alka- 
loid berberine as precipitated from 
alcoholic solution by means of 
LT, crystallized upon an object 
glass, and magnified 300 diameters. 
' Fig- 33 represents the red- 
dish-brown crust of the alkaloid 
F,o. J.. berberine as crystallized upon an 

Ctytuu ,.f Btrhccinc (ni..gnificd 3™ diamtKn). objcct glass, and magnified 300 

diameters. 
" Neither of these show a definite crystalline form, while the crystals of 
Fig. 32 are especially irregular and much branched." 

Berberine has a pure and last- 

ing bitter taste and is odorless. It 
should dissolve without residue 
in both water and absolute alcohol. 
Solubilities. — A reference to 
our history of the alkaloid berberine 
will render it unlikely that a name 
can be applied to so many differ- 
ent substances and these bodies 
have an accepted solubility. We 
find, therefore, that the solubility 
of berberine is stated to be .ill the 
way from one part in ei^^hty of 
water, to oni: part in five hundred 
of water. According to our ex- 
perience berberine varies in solu- 
bility in accordance with the pro- 
portion of the liquid to alkaloid "' " 
and time of exposure, and we do t-vni-"' ti'ri.mnt, (majnififd ,(BdTin.tii.r.>, 
not doubt that even with the same specimens different experiments will ob- 
tain discordant results. In presenting the following we will therefore say that 
a contact of one hundred hours was permitted in a closely-stopped bottle 
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between the liquid and an excess of one-eighth its weight of undissolved ber- 
bcrineat a temperature of 15.5" C. The mixture was shaken fri;quently. and 
after perfect subsidence of undissolved matter, the clear ovcrlyiny solution 
was decanted, weighed, evaporated at an ordinary temperature by L'xposurc to 
dry air. and the residue weighed and deducted from the weight of the solution. 
We used one ounce of bcrberinc in each experiment. 

Forty-five and one-fifth parts by weight of the solution of berberine in an- 
hydrous alcohol yielded 6.7 parts of dry berberine. 

Thirty-three and one-seventh paits of the solution of berberine in water 
yielded 1.9 parts of dry berberine. Consequently, one part of berberine dis- 
solved in 6.79 parts of absolute alcohol and in 17 77 parts of water. It readily 
forms super-saturated solutions with both alcohol and water, 

Berberine is practically insoluble in sulphuric ether, chloroform, carbon 
disulphide and benzol. 

Dicomposition Products of Beiiehne. — These arc not of great interest to 
physicians or pharmacists, but we will briefly review the important features of 
the work that has been done in this direction. FIciimann found that when 
berberine is heated from 160° to 200° C. vapors were evolved that condense to 
an oily liquid, which dissolves in alcohol and is precipitated from such solu- 
tion by acetate of lead and by water. Hlasiwetz heated berberine in a sealed 
tube with water, and obtained a substance of a red color and a bronze-like 
luster by transmitted tight, and a green color by reflected light. He added 
sodium amalgam to a boiling solution of berberine and produced a hydro-ber- 
berine of basic reaction of a yellow color and the formula C« H„ NO, . This 
formula has been confirmed (1S84), by E. Schmidt.* who states that from its 
behavior with ethyl iodide, hydro-berberine must be a tertiary base. This au- 
thor also formed berberine hydriodide by treating bcrbtrine with iodide of 
ethyl; and produced a dibasic acid C,o Hm Or + 2H, O, by oxidizing berber- 
ine with an alkaline permanganate, which he considered identical with hemi- 
pinic acid. 

Mr. O. Bemheimerf obtained as volatile products, ammonia and quino- 
linet by heating berberine in a retort with five times its weight of caustic pot- 
ash. The residue was found to contain two acids which in properties agree 
with the acids announced first by Hlasiwetz and Gilm. One of these acids 
was supposed by H. and G. to be protocatechuic acid, and in this connection 
it is well to call attention to the fact that the alkaloid Hydrastine yielded pro- 
tocatechuic acid when treated by Prof B. F. Power with excess of caustic 
potash, Bernheimer obtained a yellow crystalline mass by heating hydro- 
berberine with methyl iodide in a closed tube which crystallized in the trimet- 
ric system from boiling methyl alcohol. This has the composition C„ H„ 
NO, , Me I, and when suspended in water and treated with oxide of silver pro- 
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duced a crystalline hydroxide of the composition C^o H21 N04,Me HO + H, O. 
This is strongly basic, liberating ammonia from solution of ammonium chlor- 
ide. The hydroxide decomposes when heated in a sealed tube, elimin- 
ating methyl alcohol. Mr. Bernheimer concluded that hydroberberine is a 
tertiary base. 

The same author found that by heating berberine, mythyl iodide and 
mythyl alcohol together a methiodide C^o H,7 NO^ ,Me I, was produced. . 

On treating this with silver oxide, the corresponding hydroxide was formed, 
similar in properties to the hydroberberine compound. 

Fleitmann announced (1847) that a solution of sulphur in sulphide of 
ammonium ; mixed with a solution of hydrochlorate of berberine, produced a 
brown-red precipitate of a repulsive odor. This he washed and found still to 
contain sulphur, but he stated that it did not yield sulphide of hydrogen by 
treatment with hydrochloric acid. Mr. Bernheimer, upon the contrary, found 
this precipitate to be decomposed under these conditions with the evolution of 
sulphide of hydrogen, and the result proved to be hydrochlorate of berberine 
free from sulphur. He therefore assumes that the precipitate is probably a 
persulphide of berberine. Hydriodide of berberine (C20 H,7 N04,HI) was 
produced by heating hydroberberine with iodine, both being in chloroformic 
solution. It is soluble in alcohol. 

Salts of Berberine. — B;^rberine is a strong base and unites with acids, 
forming in maiiy instances most beautiful crystalline salts. These salts of ber- 
berine are, as a rule, decomposed by the excess of an acid solution, especially 
if heated, and hence for example the muriate of berberine forms the sulphate 
when boiled with diluted sulphuric acid, although under like conditions the al- 
kaloid has a stronger affinity for muriatic acid. It is obvious that the larger 
number of these compounds are not of interest to our readers, but a few are 
used in medicine and quite extensively. Some of these have interesting rec- 
ords, and in view of their positions in the history of the alkaloid berberine we 
were compelled several times to refer to them while considering that alkaloid. 
In this connection we will say that tfae early history and pharmacy of these 
substances has never to our knowledge been presented to the public, and we 
feel that in these pages it is accurately recorded for the first time. 

Muriate or Hydrochlorate of Berberine. C,o H,7 NO^ . HCl. Crys- 
tallized, Cao H,7 NO4 . HCI--2 Ha O. — The introduction into American medi- 
cine of the salts of berberine was an outgrowth of the introduction of the 
"concentrations" of early Eclecticism, and intimately connected with it. 
Therefore, we shall introduce muriate of berberine bv the historical connection. 

The preparation of podophyllin (Resin of Podophyllum, U. S. P.) in 
1847* led to the preparation by similar processes of other materials from 
Cimicifuga racemosa, Veronica virginica, Sanguinaria canadensis, Cypripedium 
pubescens, and Hydrastis canadensis.* All of these substances were first 
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made after the metliod employed in preparing podophylHn. by simply evap- 
orating the alcohol from a tincture of the respective drug, and then pouring 
the creamy liquid into cold water. The precipitate, if it were capable of dry- 
ing, was powdered and sold in that form ; but if it was an oleoresin. it was 
distinguished as a "soft concentration." In an advertisement before us of 
August, 1852, we note, under the heading of "Concentrations": 

•■Powders. — Fodophyllin, Leplandrin, Macrotin, Myricin, Sanguinarin. 
and Hydrastin. * 

'■Soft Concentrations. — Ptelein, Apocynin, Eupatorin, Asclepedin." t 

Thus it happened that because podophyllum chanced to yield an active 
medicinal agent by this method, it was accepted that other similar substances 
would necessarily prove to be valuable, and Hydrastis was included. How- 
ever, it was soon found that the precipitate, so-called Hydrastin. neither 
retained the sensible nor medicinal properties of Hydrastis. It is true that it 
had a yellow color, and was bitter; but the overlying liquid beyond a doubt 
contained the valuable constituents of the drug. These obvious facts led to 
experiments having for their object the separation of the real characteristic 
principles. After repeated trials, it was foun'd that the addition of muriatic 
acid to the supem.itant liquid (from which the so-called hydrastin had been 
precipitated) produced a brilliant yellow precipitate, that was very biltcr, 
and seemed to possess the greater part of the sensible properties of the 
rhizome of Hydrastis. This was introduced Into medicine as hydrastin 
neutral, to distinguish it from the former resinous substance known as hy- 
drastin. { 

The introduction of this second substance inaugurated a confusion in 
nomenclature that, with the products of Hydrastis, has remained even to the 
present day. VVc find the two materials recorded in the prices current of the 
three principal manufacturers of those times, under three names, to-wit: 
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Thus it is that muriate of berberinc was the first salt of the alkaloid used 
in American medicine, and was at first known by three names. Indeed, it 
was eventually known by four, because in a short time the resinous precipitate 
called hydrastin dropped from use, and tlie term hydrastin became aff].\cd to 
this substance, nvjriale of berberine. 

Eventually the name hydrastine neutral § was lost, and this muriate of 
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from dark-red to orange, the liquid 
vill be transparent and syrupy. The 
liquid which results, mixes with 
alcohol, hydrochloric acid, nitric 
acid and officinal ether, but not 
with chloroform or benzol. With 
ammonia- water, it forms a dark-red 
liquid, and this will mix with water. 
Sulphuric acid also forms with it a 
dark-red solution, but this quickly 
changes to orange, with the evolu- 
tion of gas bubbles. When diluted 
vith water, an abundance of a yel- 
low precipitate {b) results, which, 
when dry, presents the following 
characteristics: This precipitate is 
^"^ "■ very bitter pulverulent at ordinary 

Cryslal. of Bfrbfrinc Hydrochloialc, (mignifitd te diamtUrsl. "' "^ , , ,, . ... 

temperatures, but falls into a brittle 
mass when heated. It dissolves in officinal alcohol and ether, {but not 
in concentrated ether), forming in both instances orange -colored liquids, 
which stain organic matters yellow. Solutions of the hydroxides of potassium, 
:sodium and ammonium, dissolve it, dark-red liquids resulting, which mix with 
water and alcohol in all proportions. The foregoing reactions would lead to 
the inference that this substance might be picric acid, but it is distinguished by 
the following properties; It is insoluble in chloroform and benzol. Its solu- 
tions do not precipitate with solution of ammonio-sulphate of copper, hydrox- 
ide of potassium, nor with solution of cinchonine in diluted sulphuric acid; 
and it gives no reaction with cyanide of potassium. Fleitmann calls it a yel- 
low, difficultly soluble wax. Mr. H. Weidel has studied the oxidation pro- 
ducts of berbcrinc, and described berberonic acid, formed by the action of 
nitric acid on berberine, which can not be identical with this body, as he de- 
scribes it as colorless, glassy cryslal.s. * 

Oxalic acid is another product of the action of hot nitric acid on hydro- 
■chlorate of berberine, and this is contained in the filtrate which pas.ses when 
the precipitate (b) is separated. Both Henry and Buchner identified oxalic 
acid, and Buchner states that he obtained (w/r oxalic acid as a result of the 
reaction. According to our experiments, the oxalic acid is in small amount, 
but if the proportions of the ingredients are varied, there might be a different 
result. In addition to the substances we have named, a yellow coloring matter 
results during the reaction between hot nitric acid and hydrochlorate of ber- 
berine. and this is soluble in water, alcohol, dilute acids and dilute alkalies. 
These decomposition products deserve further consideration. 
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Sulphuric Add. Aclwn on Hydrochlarate of Bcrberim. — Sulphuric acid 
dissolves hydrochlorate of berberine with production of a lemon-yellow liquid, 
wliicli, when heated, darkens, changes lo a greenish brown, and finally to dark 
brown. When the solution of hydrochlorate of berberine in cold sulphuric 
acid is permitted to stand, it changes to yellowish-brown. There is a difterence 
in statements concerning this reaction, for according to Buchner, the resultant 
solution is greenish -yellow : Chcvallier and Peliatan. red-brown ; and Polex, 
violct-rcd. Our experiments were made with the perfectly pure salt. 

Hydrochlorate of berberine is dissociated when boiled with an excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid, bi-siilphate of berberine and hydrochloric acid resulting. 
This was part of Fleitmann's process for making the alkaloid (see page loi). 
If the amount of berberine hydrochlorate be great, a considerable proportion 
of the resultant bi-sulphate remains undissolved in consequence of the slight 
solubility of the salt in dilute sulphuric acid, even if hot. Ammonia water 
dissolves it immediately, the solution conforming to all the reactions of 
di-berberinc sulphate. 

Fleitmann states that the " reddish yellow " solution of hydrochlorate of 
berberine turns pale yellow on the addition of dilute sulphuric acid, and that 
the mi.Kture, after a time, deposits delicate, pale, reddish-yellow needles, 
According to our investigations, a cold saturated solution of hydrochlorate of 
berberine is greenish-yellow, instead of " reddish yellow," which latter color 
indicates the presence of impurities. When acidulated with sulphuric acid, it 
deposits minute lemon-yellow (instead of reddish-yellow) crystals, which dis- 
solve at once when the liquid is rendered alkaline with ammonia water, thus 
showing that cold sulphuric acid in excess will decompose muriate of berberine 
with the production of a sulphate. 

f-lytirocfiloric Aci/l, Acfioit on Hydrochlorate of Berberine. — Cold hydrochloric 
acid dissolves only traces of hydrochlorate of berberine, but, more freely 
upon boiling, forming a lemon-yellow liquid. The salt is not decomposed, and 
it crystallizes when the boiling solution cools. 

Act-lie Acid, Action oh Hydtr-chlorate of Berbctine. — Cold glacial acetic 
scid dissolves small amounts of hydrochlorate of berberine, and freely when 
boiling. A crystalline deposit forms when the hot liquid cools. 

Hydmxidf t\f Ammiuiiiim, Action on Hydrochlorate of Berberiiu: — Cold am- 
monia water dissolves small amounts of hydrochlorate of berberine apparently 
without decomposition, for the solution has the light yellow color of a solution 
of hydrochlorate of berberine. When boiled with an excess of ammonia water, 
an orange-colored liquid results, and upon further boiling a slight brownish 
precipitate is thrown down. It is apparent that the heated ammonia first 
liberates a small amount of berberine, which dissolves with the orange color, 
and is then partly decomposed, with production of the brownish substance. 
Upon cooling such a solution, an abundance of yellow crystals results, which, 
according to our examination, contain hydrochloric acid, and conform to the 
reactions of hydrochlorate of berberine. Sciiaffner states that warm ammonia 
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water forms a dark brown liquid with hydrochlorate of berberine, from which 
brown crystals are deposited upon cooling, a reaction we were unable to verify. 
Buchner and SchalTner supposed that ammonia combined with berberine under 
these circumstances, but we have not been successful in uniting them. 

Hydroxide of Polassiuiti or Sodium, Action on Hydrochlorate of Berberine. — 
Dilute boiling solutions of these alkalies di.ssolve hydrochlorate of berberine 
with liberation of berberine. This is shown by acidulating with sulphuric 
acid, whereby mono-berberine sulphate is produced. Concentrated hot solu- 
tions of these alkalies decompose the berberine, with production of a yellow 
resinous substance, almost insoluble in water. (See also decomposition 
products of berberine, p. log). Hot dilute alcoholic solution of caustic potash 
acts like the aqueous solution of this alkali. 

The carbonates of sodium and potassium, in dilute or concentrated solu- 
tion, act like the alkalies. 

Solubilities. — lOO parts of distilled water, with one-eighth part of the 
undi.ssolved salt, dissolved .204 parts of the hydrochlorate. Under the same 
conditions 100 parts of officinal alcohol dissolved .400 parts of the salt and 
too parts anhydrous alcohol dissolved .320 parts. It is practically insoluble in 
ether, chloroform or carbon disulphide. 

Incompatibles. — The intense affinity that hot hydrochloric acid has for 
berberine renders this salt exceedingly stable, and, as we previous stated, led 
the discoverers to view it as a neutral body, or a weak acid. Consequently, it 
is not dissociated as easily as other alkaloidal salts. Boiling with excess of the 
mineral acids displaces the hydrochloric acid with the other. Solutions-of the 
salts of silver decompose it immediately, and this is true of oxide and phos- 
phate of silver, especially at high temperatures. 

Hydrochlorate of berberine is mostly precipitated from aqueous solution 
by the addition of either hydrochloric or nitric acid, and largely, but less 
quickly, by sulphuric acid. Upon boiling with an excess of these acids, it is 
dissociated. Its aqueous solution is not precipitated by acetic acid, nor imme- 
diately by phosphoric acid (HjPOj). The solutions of many salts produce 
precipitates, among which may be named potassium cyanide (yellow), potassium 
ferrocyanide (dirty green), potassium chromatc (yellow), and potassium iodide 
(yellow). It is not precipitated by cither magnesium sulphate, copper sulphate, 
or ammonium oxalate. 

Solution, of picric acid and the soluble picrates precipitate the berberine 
completely from solution of hydrochlorate of berberine, with production of the 
insoluble picrate of berberine. 

Mono- Berberine Sllphate — Bisuuhate of Berberine Ca)H|jN04.Hj 
SO,. — This substance was introduced into medicine in America under the 
name Sulphate of Hj'drastine. There are two sulphates of berberine (see di- 
berberinc siriphate and phosphate of berberine), but as this is the one that has 
always been used under the name, it is the only sulphate recognized in com- 
merce. Its medical value seems to be exactly that of muriate of berberine, 
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but owing to its more soluble nature, it has nearly displaced that salt from 
market. Sulphate of berberine has been a favorite with physicians ever 
since its introduction. 

Owing to the fact that this substance can be punRcd without the applica- 
tion of heal, and that it readily forms a soluble di-berberine sulphate by the 
action of dilute alkalies, from which other salts arc easily prepared, we prefer 
to make this sulphate, and from it produce ihc various combinations. 

PriparatioH. — Moisten any convenient amount of powdered hydrastis 
with officinal alcohol, and pack the powder properly in a suitable per- 
colator which has previously been prepared for percolation. Exhaust the 
powder with alcohol, conducting the operation until the percolate does not 
contain enough berberine to repay the expense of manipulation and the loss 
of alcohol.* Reduce the temperature of the percolate to 50° F. (10" C), and 
then gradually stir into it a decided excess of sulphuric acid. The natural 
combination of the alkaloid will be overcome, and a magma of fine crystals of 
berberine sulphate will immediately result. Permit the vessel to remain in a 
cool location for twenty-four hours, and then collect the sulphate of berberine 
on a filter or strainer of muslin.t Reserve the filtrate for the preparation of 
the white alkaloid. 

The sulphate of berberine at this stage of the operation is impure, being 
contaminated with free sulphuric acid, sulphate of calcium, a greenish oil 
which exists to a considerable extent in hydrastis. and with some other foreign 
substances. 

Wash the sulphuric acid from the precipitate by means of cold alcohol; 
dry the precipitate, and mix it with sixteen times its weight of water; add 
ammonia water until in excess ; allow the solution to stand a few hours, and 
then fiUer it. Add to the filtrate a slight excess of sulphuric acid, and collect 
the precipitated mono-berberinc sulphate on a filter. Repeat this operation 
twice, and then dissolve the salt in boiling alcohol and crystallize it. 

Ihscription of Mom- Berberine Sulphate. — Excepting chromatc of berberine, 
this sulphate of berberine is the darkest salt of the alkaloid known to us. 
When crystallized from a quickly cooled solution in boiling alcohol it forms 
beautiful groups of acicular crystals which, from their small sixe, have an 
orange yellow color. If the solution is less concentrated, and crystallization 
is conducted more slowly, the crj'.stals are larger and of a deep orange color. 
When the cr>'slals are of considerable size, an inch in length and an eighth of 
an inch in diameter, the natural color of the salt is that of a ruby, deeper 
than bichromate of potassium. 

t Whrn « conecniraled ft^wM «ln>c( fX hydr»l.t >n brsE iiKn.,..! n pKcipitatcd *>>>> ctcco b{ lulphuric 

Dill ffT.tili iihoDI n<'>t rnm Ihf tido of lh< rruel und rrom ihc •iirrii< of lh< prccipliolc. which. wKcn cdlccltcl. 
nthtd »iih wiier, •nd tltird, pieicni a uiin.lilic ippcannFc. Th>» tit •iilphiit of aldi>in. ind M> eumiiutkni sr 
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From what has been said it will be seen that the size of the crystals will 
alter the appearance of the salt. This may partly account for the discrepancy 
which exists in the writings of our authorities. In addition, the application 
of heat, as we have stated, will change the color, such action being undoubtedly 
accompanied by decomposition products. If an alcoholic solution be slowly 
cooled, crystaliizalion commences with the formation of needle-like crystals, 
which, under certain conditions, will retain their characteristics until they cease 
to form. Under other circumstances, however, fan-like plates, resembling 
wasp wings, shoot out in most, beautiful clumps, and, finally, perhaps another 
class of crystals will appear, consisting of granular nodules. These various 
forms are all sulphate of berberinc, modified in appearance by different con- 
ditions of the solution and they are not different alkaloidal salts, a supposition 
once entertained by the writer. Upon separating them from each other, and 
severally dissolving them, all the modifications may crystallize from each solu- 
tion, or the needle-like crystals may grow into the fan shape. 

Ftgure35 represcntsthemicro- 
crystals of mono-berberine sul- 
phate, prepared by us, and drawn 
for this publication by Mr. W. J. 
Huck, under the supervi-sion of 
Prof p. B. Power, of the Wis- 
consin University. They were 
mounted in glycerine, and were in 
the form of distinct acicular prisms. 

Mono-bcrberine sulphate is 
odorless, and imparts to the taste 
a pure, persistent bitterness, which 
is devoid of the nauseating proper- 
ties of such substances as quassia 
or aloes. When the fine orange- 
yellow crystals are gently heated, 
they darken and change to a deep 
orange, but resume their original 
hue when the salt is cooled. It dissolves freely in ammonia water, and from 
this solution the mineral and some other acids in excess throw down pre- 
cipitates of a salt of berberine and the acid employed. We take advantage 
of this fact in making other salts of berberine, as before remarked, for it is 
usually easier and more economical to prepare this sulphate and decompose 
it, than to prepare the other salts direct from the percolate. 

Mono-berberine sulphate crystallizes from both water and alcohol in an 
anhydrous form. An exposure of eight hours to a temperature of loo° C 
does not result in loss of weight. A higher temperature fuses and then de- 
composes it, a carbonaceous mass remaining. 

Aclion of Rcagenls on Motto- Bcrhtrmc Sulphate. — Dilute sulphuric acid, 
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wlien boiled with mono-sulphate of berberine, does not immediately produce a 
red liquid. Cold concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming at first a 
greenish yellow, then a brownish, and finally a dark, almost black, liquid. 
Hot sulphuric acid dissolves it immediately with the production of a black liquid. 
Cold hydrochloric acid dissolves a small portion of mono-berberine sul- 
phate, forming a greenish-yellow liquid, which does not change upon boiling. 
If hydrochloric acid, or nitric, is added to an aqueous solution of mono- 
berberine sulphate, a llocculent mass of crystals of hydrochlorate of berberine, 
or nitrate of berberine, results. These do not dissolve upon the addition of 
an excess of ammonia water. 

Hot glacial acetic acid freely dissolves sulphate of berberine, forming an 
orange liquid from which, upon cooling, amass of fine crjstals separate. These 
are freely soluble in ammonia water, from which solution either hydrochloric 
acid or nitric acid produce precipitates; sulphuric acid, however, under like 
circumstances, forms a dark brown liquid. 

Hydroxide of ammonium dissolves mono-berberine sulphate freely and 
immediately, sulphate of ammonium and the di-berberine sulphate resulting. 
If lo such a solution an excess of the ordinary acids be added, combinations 
of these acids and berberine results, with displacement of the sulphuric acid 
with crystallization of the berberine salt. Advantage may be taken of this 
fact to prepare other salts of berberine. 

Carbonate of Potassium or Sodium solutions, if dilute, freely dissolve mono- 
bcrbcrine sulphate. Concentrated solutions of these substances decompose it, 
as with hydrochlorate of berberine. 

In other respects, the remarks which we have applied to hydrochlorate of 
berberine may be applied to this sulphate. 

Soltibilitits. — Mono-berberine sulphate dissolves slowly in water. After 
. agitating one part of the salt for four days with seven parts of water, it was 

L found that too parts of the solution contained 1,33 parts of the salt. If a 

■ mixture of mono-berberine sulphate and water be heated, however, it rapidly 

I dissolves, forming a supersaturated liquid, which has a dark red color, and 

H stains glass a deep orange. It can be filtered, and sometimes permitted to re- 

I tnain for some days in a cool situation, without other change than the deposition 

I of aggregations of small grainy crystals. If a little sulphuric acid be 

r added to this supersaturated liquid (sometimes only in minute amount to a 

I portion of it), it immediately precipitates a magma of minute crystals of mono- 

L berberine sulphate throughout the entire liquid, and the color of the 

H supernatant liquid changes from red to yellow. 

H If mono-berberine sulphate be added to a ten per cent, solution of 

H sulphuric acid in water, until an excess of one-eighth of undissolved sulphate 

H is present, and the mixture be heated, the sulphate will entirely dissolve, and 

H if the solution is permitted to cool, it will form a fine magma of minute crystals. 

H If one part of mono-berberine sulphate be quickly dissolved in twenty parts of 

H 3 hot five per cent, mixture of sulphuric acid and water, and then permitted to 
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slowly cool, beautiful tufts of needle-like crystals n 



If such a solution be 



digested for s 



:: hours at a temperature of 8o° C, its color changes to brown- 



ish red, and upon cooling, only a small portion of the salt crystallizes. These 
crystals have a brown color. 

Cold alcohol dissolves but a small amount of mono-berberine sulphate. 
After agitating one part of the salt for four days with seven parts of alcohol, 
the solution contained but 22 hundredths of one per cent, of the salL 
Boihng alcohol, however, dissolves the sak rapidly, and in large amount, 
the solution being of a dark yellowish red in bulk, and orange-colored in thin 
layer. 

Mono-berberine sulphate is insoluble in carbon disulphide, benzol, chloro- 
form, concentrated ether, and is but slightly soluble in officinal ether. 

Incompatibks. — Mono-berbcrine sulphate is incompatible with the mineral 
acids, tannic acid, gallic acid, salicyl-ic acid, picric acid, and the soluble salts of 
these acids, forming precipitates when mixed with solutions of them. It is 
also incompatible with alkalies and the alkaline carbonates, being decom- 
posed by these substances. Vegetable astringents usually produce precipitates 
with it. 

Di-Bergerixe Slxphate (Normal Sulphate of Berberine) (CaHuNO^ij 
HiSO(. — This is the most beautiful salt of berberine. It has been used in 
medicine for some years, but never for a sulphate, A reference to the history 
of the alkaloid (p. 102) will show that its discoverer was probably Prof. Proc- 
ter, although previous investigators were acquainted with the soluble compound 
that resulted when mono-berberine sulphate was added to diluted alkaline 
solutions. In our paper on phosphate of berberine, we introduce testimony 
which demonstrates that the substance sold in commerce under the name 
phosphate of berberine was in reality this compound. The so-callud berberine 
(see p. 104} made according to the ammonia process was also the di-berberine 
sulphate. And we can not do better than to reproduce a portion of a paper 
contributed by us to the American Druggist * on the subject : 

" In 1878, a paper on the salts of berberine, as produced from Hydrastis 
canadensis, was presented to the American Pharmaceutical Asssociation.f 
The writer announced that, when mono-berberine sulphate is added to 
ammonia water, by double decomposition a dark solution of berberine results, 
which, by mi-ving with alcohol, is mostly purified from the sulphate of ammo- 
nium which precipitates. . . , It is unnecessary to go over the properties 
of this substance in the present paper, as my object is to call attention to the 
fact that the substance obtained is not berberine, but a soluble sulphaU of ber- 
I brrine. The writer has been aware of this fact for some years, but out of def- 

fe crence to an investigator who intended to consider the subject, waited for his 

I report. However, this gentleman having withdrawn from the field, I feel at 

I tTh,.. 
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liberty to make the foregning statement, and in addilion announce the follow- 
ing : . . . There are two sulphates of berberine. . . . The existence 
of these two sulphates was announced in New Remedies, 1877, p. 226, by Mr. 
H. B. Parsons and Mr. T. J. Wrampelmeier. " 

Thus it is shown that the so-called berberine of our process of 1878 was 
in reality a diberberine sulphate, and the equation expressing its formation is 
as follows: 2C»H,;NO,.H,SO,-^2NH,OH=(NH4)jSO,-| {C»H„NO,),jHrS04+ 
2H1O. Therefore, we introduce the process we presented at that time as 
follows: 

Preparation of Di-berbcrine Sulphate* — Rub eight parts of raono-berberine 
sulphate in a wedgewood mortar, cautiously adding ammonia water until in 
slight excess. Pour the dark liquid into thirty-two parts of boiling alcohol, 
and allow the mixture to stand thirty minutes, then filter. Stir into the filtrate 
thirty-two parts of cold concentrated sulphuric ether, and cover tightly. Sur- 
round the vessel with ice, and | 
allow it to stand from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, then separate 
the magma of minute crj'stal.s 
of diberberine sulphate with a 
muslin strainer or filtering paper, 
and dry by exposure to the 
atmosphere. Purify by crystalli- 
zation from boiling alcohol. 

Properties. — Diberberine sul- 
phate is an odorless, purely 
bitter, lemon-yellow, crystalline 
powder, or orange-colored crys- 
tals (it should not be red under 
these conditions). It crystall'^^es 
from boiling alcohol in beautiful 
clumps of yellow spangles, and 
ia the finest salt of berberine 
known to iis. (See figure 36.) 
When slowly crystallized in 
lai^e crystals from a concentrated 
aqueous solution, it is gar- 
net red. Figure 37 (next page) 
represents the micro-drawing 
made for this publication by Mr, 
W. J. Huck. under the direction of Prof. F. B. Power, who describes them 
as follows: •"These crystals are somewhat larger than those of the mono- 
berbcrine sulphate, and of an entirely different shape, several of the crystals 
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frequently coalescing. As represented in the drawing (,fig. 37), the crystals 
are magnified 60 diameters, and were mounted in Canada balsam." 

Di-berbtrine sulphate is soluble in ten parts of water from an excess of 
one-eighth part of the salt, and 
under the same conditions in 
293 parts of alcohol. When 
slowly added to anhydrous alco- 
hol it dissolves, and finally a 
yellow magma separates, which, 
after being dried, is very 
much less soluble in water than 
the di-berberine sulphate, and 
almost insoluble in anhydrous 
alcohol. The chemistry of this 
change has not been studied, but 
it is not a decomposition of the 
di-berberine sulphate, with the 
formation of a molecule each of 
berberine and mono-berberine 
sulphate, as might be possible, 
for. (C„H„NO0i.H^O^=C^H,j 







NO«-t C3)Hi7N04.HaSOj. In one instance a specimen of several ounces of 
crystallized di-berberine sulphate, that had been kept in a securely scaled via! 
for three years, became altered in properties, and almost insoluble in water. 

Phosphate OF Berberine (C3dH,jNO<.7H(PO,h 4H.jO). — A substancewas 
introduced into commerce by Dr, T, L. A. Greve, about the year 1877, 
under this name, and supposed to be a phosphate of berberine. It was in 
order to meet the demand for a more soluble salt than either the muriate or 
mono-berberine sulphate, which at that time were the only salts of berberine 1 
used in American medicine. This substance was made by Dr. Greve* by 
digesting in boiling water a mixture of mono-sulphate of berberine, and pre- 
cipitated phosphate of calcium, filtering, evaporating the filtrate to dryness, 
dissolving the residue in boiling alcohol to free it from sulphate of calcium, 
and evaporating the filtered alcoholic solution to dryness. f 

In 1877, Prof H. B. Parsons presented to the Michigan Pharmaceutical 
Association a process for making phosphate of berberine, and in connection , 
with Mr. T. J. Wrampelmeier, followed it in New Remedies, 1S7S, p. 226, by 
an interesting paper on the subject. 

They prepared a salt in accordance with the process of Dr. Greve, but 
found from an analysis that it was free from pho.sphoric acid, the " fahtt 
trace" present existing as an impurity in the form of bone ash. Subsequent 
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analyses demonstrated Ihat the salt was a sulphate of the composition 
(Cs,H„NO,)!.H^Oi.* 

Messrs. I'arsons and Wrampelmeier then made the soluble calcium ortho- 
phosphate. An excess of this acid calcium phosphate. CaH,(PO():. was 
then treated with mono-sutphale of berbcrinc, when a precipitate of calcium 
sulphate resulted. The mi.xturt was then evaporated nearly to dryness, and 
treated with hot diluted alcohol, whereby the remainder of the calcium salts 
were precipitated. The hot alcoholic solution of a berberinc salt was then 
separated, by filtration, from the insoluble calcium salts, evaporated nearly to 
dryness, and then mixed with cold alcohol. A canaryycllow precipitate re- 
sulted, which, upon examination, proved to be a phosphate of berberine. 

Phosphate of berberine was then made by Mr. Wrampelmeier, the acid 
phosphate of barium. BaH4(P0,)i. being used instead of the ortho-calcium 
salt. This product agreed in every respect with that obtained by the other 
experiment. 

Analysis and Prvpciiics. — Phosphate of berberine exhibited a strong afBnity 
for water, a long exposure, at from 67° to 70° C. being required to free it 
from moisture. The mean of two experiments, afler the salt ceased to lose 
weight by an exposure of 100° C, resulted as follows: 

.180J gram lost ,oiSt ei'I">i=^.45 V ccni. 
■3034 Cfam l'>i< .0200grain=6.59 per CL-nt. 
Average loss M lOO" f, 6.51 prt cenl. 

After destroying the organic matter by means of sulphuric and nitric 
acids, the phosphoric acid was estimated according to Fresenius' method, as 
magnesium pyrophosphate. 

.J034 g"m Eavp .1145 gram Mg,P,0,^iSg4 of H.IHI,. 

.3S03 gram gave .3000 grain Mg,PjO, — 1;66 of Hjltl,. 

The average being 62.67 '/e of the phosphate of berberine employed. 

The berberine was estimated by means of platinic chloride. According to 
Pcrrins, the precipitate has the formula 3Cs,H„NO,.2HCI.PtCli. Of which 
18.22 '/o is platinum, and 61.899 % '^ berberine. 



.1517 gram gave .1312 grain = ,oS 12. 
.1727 gram gave .0900 gnim— .0557. 
.iai4 gram gave ,0640 grnm^.Ojge. 



Berberine eilin, 
l-latiaum i, 



rt/n/ from 



Brr/vruu. 



The platinum in the precipitates was then estimated from the ash, and the 
berberine calculated, which was considered more reliable than the preceding 
process, as it excluded a source of error in the tared filter paper. The result 
is shown in the last two columns of the above table. The average of berber- 
ine from the platinum of the ash being 31.56 J^. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS. 

Pircentage Found, Percentage CaleulatetU 

Water (H,0) 6.52 6.58 percent. 

Phosphoric Acid (H^PO^) 62.67 62.76 per cent. 

Berbcrine (CjoHjyNOj 3'-56 30.65 per cent. 

100.75 99-99 per cent 

TTiese results giveCa)Hi7N04. 7 H3PO4+4H2O, as the formula for phosphate 
of berberine.* The following equation expresses the reactions: C2oHi7N04.H, 
S04+6[BaH4(P04)2]=Ca,Hi7N04.7H3P04+BaS04+5BaHP04. 

This being the only analysis of a compound of phosphoric acid and ber- 
berine known to us, we deemed it desirable to add further information to this 
subject. Accordingly, we brought the matter to the attention of Prof. Virgil 
Coblentz, who agreed to make an ultimate analysis of the compound, and in 
this connection we call attention to the fact that the salt was made by him by 
the direct combination of phosphoric acid and crystallized berberine, instead 
of by double decomposition. We therefore introduce the following report : f 

Preparation. — (Contributed to this publication by Prof. Virgil Coblentz). 
An accurately weighed quantity of the pure alkaloid, prepared by Prof. 
J. U. Lloyd, was dissolved in a sufficient amount of absolute alcohol, 
and into this solution exactly two grams of phosphoric acid (H8PO4) was 
weighed, the strength of which had been previously ascertained, two 
grams containing 1.2421 grams of absolute H3PO4. Then an equal bulk of 
absolute ether was added, and after allowing sufficient time for complete sepa- 
ration the mixture was thrown on a filter paper and the precipitate thoroughly 
washed with a mixture of alcohol and ether. The filter and contents were 
then removed and boiled in an excess of alcohol to remove all traces of adher- 
ing free acid, cooled, and mixed with its bulk of ether. The precipitate that 
formed was again thrown on a new filter and washed with a mixture of alcohol 
and ether until it was found to be free from uncombined phosphoric acid. 

Gravimetric Estimation. — An amount of the alkaloid berberine weighing 
0.460 grams was dissolved in absolute alcohol and treated as we have de- 
scribed. The liquids and washings were mixed and distilled water added ; the 
ether and alcohol then evaporated by a gentle heat. To this aqueous solution 
of the free acid, ammonia water in slight excess was added and subsequently test 
magnesium mixture, until after having been well stirred and permitted to 
stand, no further precipitate followed the addition of the rcaj^cnt. Ammonia 
water equal to one-fourth the volume of the liquid was then added, the vessel 
covered and allowed to stand for twelve hours. The precipitate of ammonio- 



* *' Thi« formula teem*, at first Kight, an improbable one ; btit any person who will take the pains to look up the 
formula: for the phosphates of the other alkaloids, will be surprised at their lack uf unifnrmiiy, and at the fact that 
alkaloids exhibit no particular quantivalence." — Paksons and Wkamielmeikr. 

t Prof. F. B. Power is also estimating the composition of phosphate of berberine, using a salt made by us, and 
crystallized from alcohol. Unfortunately, his report is not ready, and we will, therefore, present it to our readers at a 
future day in the Addenda. 
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magnesium phosphate was then collected on a filter and washed with a solu- 
tion consisting of one part of officinal ammonia water and three parts of 
water, until the washings no longer produced a turbidity in a solution of ni- 
trate of silver acidulated with nitric acid. The precipitate was then dried at 
lOo" C, and ignited in a weighed crucible to low redness. From the weight 
of the resulting magnesium pyrophosphate (MgaPjOj), the amount of phos- 
phoric acid contained in the solution was calculated, loo parts of MgjPjOj 
corresponding to 88.39 parts of HaP04. 0.3297 grams of magnesium pyro- 
phosphate were obtained from the solution, which corresponds to o.2gig 
grams of phosphoric acid. Therefore, if from the 1.3421 grams of anhydrous 
HjPOj contained in two grams of the phosphoric acid used we deduct the 
0.2915 grams that remained uncombincd, we have 0.9506 grams in combina- 
tion with the berberine. 

If one molecule of berberine Ca)H,7NO, (335), combined with one mole- 
cule of HjPO, (99), 0.460 grams of berberine would require 0. 13595 grams 
of phosphoric acid. In reality nearly 0.9513 grams of acid are required theo- 
retically to represent seven molecules of phosphoric acid, as (.9513-^. 13595) > 
this number corresponds closely to that actually found, c.9506. 

I-'our estimations were made in accordance with the foregoing scheme, re- 
sulting as follows: 

No. I gave 0.9506 jjrams of phosphoric acid (Hj PO, ), from 0,460 grams of phosphate of bcr. 

No. 3 gave 0.9309 grams ol phosphoric acid (Hj PO^ ), from 0.460 grams of pho:>phate of bcr- 

No. 3 gave 0.9508 eranis of phosphoric acid (Hj PO, ), from 0.460 erams of phosphate of ber- 

N'o. 4. gave 0.9509 grams uf phosphoric acid (Hj POj ), from 0.460 gram* of phosphate oTbcr* 
bcr.nc. 

The average, 0.9508, is practically close enough to the theoretical amount, 
0.95 1 3, to show that one molecule of berberine phosphate must contain seven 
molecules of phosphoric acid, therefore making the formuia Ca)H,rNOi,7H, 
PO, . 

V'olumt'trie Estimation. — ^This method depends on the indirect process of 
neutralization. 0.380 grams of the berberine were dissolved in absolute alco- 
hol and phosphate of berberine was made as detailed on p. 124. The filtered 
mixture of alcohol and ether, containing the uncombined phosphoric acid, was 
then mixed with distilled water, and the ether and alcohol evaporated by a 
gentle heat. Into the aqueous solution that remained a normal solution of 
hydroxide of sodium was allowed to flow until sufficient of the latter was 
employed to insure the formation of the neutral sodium salt Na^ PO^ . Solu- 
tion of chloride of barium was then added to this strongly alkaline liquid 
until no further precipitate was produced. After some hours, the resulting 
Bx,(PO,)j was collected on a filter and well washed with water, the filtrate 
and washings being collected in a beaker. This was colored with solution of 
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litmus and a normal solution of sulphuric acid was allowed to flow into it from 
a burette until a permanent pink hue resulted. The number of C. c. of normal 
acid solution required, deducted from the number of C. c. of the alkaline 
solution, was accepted as giving the amount of the latter required for the exact 
neutralization of the phosphoric acid ; one C. c. of the normal alkali corres- 
ponding to 0.327 grams of anhydrous phosphoric acid. 

SUMMARY OF THIS EXPERIMENT. 

1. 2421 grams of H3PO4 were contained in the 2 grams of acid used. 
0.6638 ** ** ** remained uncombined. 



0.5783 ** ** ** combined with the 0.280 grams berberine. 

42.3 C. c. of normal solution NaOH used to neutralize the free acid. 
22.0 •* ** " HjSO^ " •• excess of NaOH. 

20.3 C. c. amount required for exact neutralkation of uncombined H^PO^. 
Hence, 20.3 C. c. X •0327=0.6638 grams of H^PO^ uncombined. 

Four more experiments were made with the following result : 

Experiment. 

No. I. 0.280 grams berberine CgoHj^NO^ yielded of H3PO4 0.5790 grams. 

No. 2. 0.280 •• •* •• " «* " 0.5788 

No. 3. 0.280 «' " •• «« *• •* 0.5787 

No. 4. 0.280 " •« «* «• •• " 0.5788 



«< 



If one molecule C2oH,7N04 (335) combines with one molecule of Hj 
PO4 (99), then 0.280 gram alkaloid would require 0.827, but we find practi- 
cally that 0.280 gram of the alkaloid combines with on an average 0.5788 
gram of the acid. Then, as o. 5 788 -;-. 08 27 equals about seven, hence if 
theoretically 0.5792 gram of the acid combine with .280 gram of the alka- 
loid, and practically the amount found is about 0.5788 of acid, the formula 
must then be C2oH,7N04.7H3P04. 

Properties. — Phosphate of berberine is a canary yellow powder, odorless 
and bitter. It changes to olive green when heated above 70° C, and gives up 
its water of crystallization at 100° C. It absorbs water upon exposure, and 
changes to a darker yellow, but does not deliquesce. Crystallized from hot 
alcohol, it forms irregular prismatic crystals. (P. and W.) 

The crystalline structure of phosphate of berberine is represented by 
the micro-drawings (Fig. 38) made for our publication by Mr. W. J. Huck, 
under the direction of Prof. F. B. Power, who writes of them as follows: 
"The crystals are much broader than those of the preceding salts in 
consequence of the coalescence of several crystals, and the ends are very 
irregular in outline.*' 

Solubilities. — One part of the crystallized salt dissolved in 10.43 parts of 
cold water. 

One part of the salt dried at a temperature of 100° C. dissolved in 21.52 
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parts of cold water. It is almost 
insoluble in cold alcohol, and in- 
suluble in pure alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform. 

There is really no preference 
to be made for the pure phosphate 
over the diberberine sulphate, 
which was really introduced for 
a phosphate. This fact has ne- 
cessitated a longer paper than 
would be demanded by the 
phosphate in such a work as 
ours. 

Nitrate of Berberine. 
CbH.iNO^, HNOa + H,0 {Perrins). 
— Nitrate of berberine is some- 
times used in medicine, but not as 
extensively as the muriate. 







Prfparadon. — Nitrate of berberine is to be made according to the process 
employed in making the hydrochlorate, except that nitric acid is used instead 
of hydrochloric. This process can be followed even to the washing of the 
salt, for it is but slightly soluble in cold water. It should be dried, however. 
by exposure to a cool atmosphere, because decomposition follows when it is 
heated, especially if slightly moist. 

Pwpcrtics. — Nitrate of berberine obtained in this manner is in the form of 
a lemon yellow crystalline powder, odorless when fresh. It slowly dissolves 
in the mouth, imparting a bitterness to the taste. When kept for any length 
of time, especially during warm weather, or when heated in a test lube, it 
decomposes, evolving NO. and changes to a reddish color. The ultimate 
effect of this dcccmposition upon the constitution and properties of the residue 
has never been determined. According to Perrins it is perfectly stable at 
lOO* C, . but we have known it to decompose and evolve NO when kept In 
bulk at the ordinary temperature and become unfit for use. We do not con- 
sider it a desirable compound. 

When nitrate of berberine is added to cold nitric acid, a dark brownish- 
red solution results, which, upon warming, charges to orange-red, with the 
e^'olutio^ of an abundance of nitric oxide (NO). If one part of nitrate of 
berberine is gradually added to eight parts of hot nitric acid, nitric oxide is 
rapidly evolved, and finally the liquid changes from brown to a ruby red color. 
This solution has the characteristics which we have described (p. 113), under 
" Nitric Acid, Action on Hydrochlorate of Berberine, " dissolving in the same 
solvents and contra, forming a yellow precipitate with water, and otherwise 
reacting so as to indicate that the products of decomposition in both cases 
arc perhaps identical. Less heat, however, is required to produce the re- 
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action between nitrate of berberine and nitric acid than between hydrochloratc 
of berberine and nitric acid. 

Nitrate of berberine dissolves in cold sulphuric acid, forming a dark 
brown or black liquid, which does not change upon heating. Dilute sulphuric 
acid (i to 7) forms a red liquid if boiled with nitrate of berberine. This color 
is not affected by an excess of hydrochloric acid, but is changed to brown by 
an excess of ammonia water. Nitrate of berberine dissolves slightly in cold 
hydrochloric acid. If a mixture of nitrate of berberine and hydrochloric add 
be boiled, the salt is decomposed, a dark brown liquid resulting. 

Hot glacial acetic acid freely dissolves nitrate of berberine with the pro- 
duction of a dark orange-colored liquid, which, upon cooling, deposits an 
abundance of yellow crystals. These dissolve freely in ammonia water, and 
from this solution hydrochloric acid precipitates masses of hydrochloratc of 
berberine. Under the same circumstances either sulphuric or nitric acid, with 
the aforenamed ammoniacal solution, forms a deep red liquid. 

Nitrate of berberine will dissolve to an extent in cold ammonia water and 
more freely upon boiling, and crystallizes from the latter solution upon cooling. 
It corresponds with hydrochloratc of berberine in its deportment towards di- 
lute or concentrated solutions of the hydroxides of potassium or sodium. 

Nitrate of berberine is insoluble in benzol, carbon disulphide and con- 
centrated sulphuric ether. It is slightly soluble in alcohol, and more so in 
water. 

The saturated solution of nitrate of berberine in cold water has a green- 
ish yellow color. From this solution most of the berberine in the form of 
crystalline salts is deposited by nitric, sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, but not 
by the addition of acetic or phosphoric (H, PO4), acid. No precipitate follows 
when magnesium sulphate, ammonium oxalate, lead acetate or copper sul- 
phate are added to the aqueous solution, but a precipitate follows with potas- 
sium ferrocyanide (greenish), potassium chromate and potassium bichromate 
(yellow), and potassium iodide (yellow and gelatinous). Picric acid, picrate 
of ammonium, and solutions of the soluble picrates precipitate berberine com- 
pletely from the solution of nitrate of berberine, the result being picrate of 
berberine. 

Citrate of Berberine — Preparation. — This may be made by direct 
combination between solution of citric acid and berberine. When a solu- 
tion of one part of di-bcrberine sulphate is dissolved in sixteen parts of water 
and two parts of citric acid are added, and the solution permitted to stand for 
some days in a cool location, beautiful tufts of crystals are formed. These are 
of a fibrous, silky texture, very bitter, permanent, and are free from sulphuric 
acid. (Figure 39), next page. They have never been analyzed. Citrate of 
berberine is not very soluble in cold alcohol or water, but more freely in boil- 
ing. 

A cold aqueous solution of citrate of berberine has a greenish yellow 
color. Either sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric acid produces precipi- 
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tales when added to this liquid. Citrate orberberine is not precipitated from 
aqueous solution by solution of magnesium sulphate, ammonium 
oxalate or copper sulphate. Precipitates result, however, from the 
■ addition of poUssium iodide (gelatinous), potassium ferrocyanidc. 
, potassium chromate, potassium bi-chromate and by acetate of 
This last (acetate of lead), differs from the reaction 
^ with nitrate of berberine. Picric acid or picrate of am- 
monium precipices the berberine completely. 

Citrate of berberine corresponds with nitrate of 

berberine and sulphate of berberine in its deporlment 

t towards concentrated sulphuric acid. If boiled with an 

I excess of dilute sulphuric acid (i to 7), the solution ac- 

I quires a slight brownish tint and does not change by the 

I addition of either hydrochloric acid or ammonia water. 

'"■■ '*■ Hydrochloric acid dissolves citrate of berberine to a 

(natuMi .iie). ' slight cxlent, forming a yellow liquid, which is not 

changed by boiling. 

Citrate of berberine corresponds with nitrate of berberine in its deport- 
ment towards glacial acetic acid and nitric acid. 

SoliSilitifs. — Citrate of berberine is insoluble in benzol, carbon disulphidc, 
concentrated ether, and chloroform. It is slightly soluble in oflficinal ether. 

Ammonia water is a good solvent for citrgte of berberine, a reddish-brown 
liquid resulting. 

Picrate of Bebbekine. — This substance is formed when picric acid, or 
a soluble picrate. is added to the solution of any other salt of berberine. This 
compound is not used in medicine outside of the Homteopathic school, but it 
is of considerable interest to us as a test for berberine. We shall refer 
more fully to the characteristics of picrate of berberine hereafter. 

Boiling distilled water dissolves very small portions of picrate of berber- 
ine, and upon cooling the solution, the salt separates entirely in crystalline 
form. 

Picrate of berberine is insoluble in cold water, alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
benzol or carbon disulphide. 

Nitric acid reacts with picrate of berberine in a manner similar to the 
action of thai acid and hydrochlorate of berberine. The liquid which results 
from the action of hot nitric acid on picrate of berberine differs from that pro- 
duced by hydrochlorate of berberine. as follows: With sulphuric acid it 
forms a red solution, which becomes lighter colored and cloudy on standing. 
It mi-xes with water in all proportions, forming clear solutions. 

Sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid and glacial acetic acid react with picrate 
of berberine similar to the manner in which they do with hydrochlorate of 
berberine. 

Hydroxides of ammonium, sodium or potassium react as follows : Cold 
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dilute solutions scarcely affect it, and boiling dilute solutions dissolve it very 
sparingly. Concentrated solutions of these alkalies dissolve it more freely, 
and if these solutions are rendered acid with sulphuric acid, a cloudiness 
results, which is dissipated by the addition of ammonia water. 

Picric acid and the soluble picrates completely separate berberine and 
berberine salts from aqueous solution. 

Detection and Estimation of Berberine. — In the first natural order of 
plants, we have yet to consider two that contain berberine. These are 
Coptis trifolia and Xanthorrhiza apiifolia, and we shall introduce the pro- 
cesses for estimating the alkaloid when we reach the latter plant. 

Hydrastine (the White Alkaloid of Hydrastis Canadensis). C22H51 
NOg — History of Hydrastine. — In April, 1851, Mr. Alfred B. Durand published 
an essay in the American Journal of Pharmacy on Hydrastis canadensis. He 
had obtained, among other substances, a crystallizable body, and was inclined 
to view it as an alkaloid. With the light now before us, we know that his sup- 
position was true, but in view of the fact that he could not make a crystallizable 
salt, he left the matter open, as follows: '*For the present I shall therefore 
call the substance Hydrastine^ with the hope that I will be more successful, 
after repeating my experiments on a large scale, in fully establishing its rank 
among the alkaloids." Since the alkaloid has not, as yet, yielded crystalliza- 
ble salts with the acids Mr. Durand combined with it, viz. : nitric, hydrochloric, 
acetic and oxalic, it is not strange that he failed to obtain crystals. It seems 
that he neglected to continue his work ; at least, he published nothing further 
•on the subject. Hence, while the honor of the discovery belongs to Mr. Du- 
rand, the investigation of the character of the alkaloid and its salts must be 
placed to the credit of subsequent investigators ; and in view of the opinions 
held by some persons, who believe that other parties discovered the alkaloid, 
"we introduce a condensation of Mr. Durand's original process : 

The crushed root of Hydrastis canadensis was macerated with cold water 
and then percolated with that menstruum, the percolate afterward being evap- 
orated to dryness. 500 grains of the residue was dissolved in eight ounces of 
^ater, 125 grains of oxide of magnesium added, and the mixture digested on 
a sand bath for two hours, and then filtered. The residue within the filter, 
paper was dried, digested in boiling alcohol, filtered, and the filtrate allowed 
to evaporate spontaneously. The result was, to use Mr. Durand's words,' 
"beautiful, brilliant, yellow, four-sided, prismatic crystals, terminated by 
pyramidal summits." 

In reviewing the process of Mr. Durand, it will be seen that, when the 
aqueous liquid obtained from the root was digested with magnesia, the acid 
then in natural combination with the white alkaloid united with the magnesia. 
This reaction was followed by precipitation of that alkaloid, which is insoluble 
in water, thus producing the "residue." This residue, upon being dried, was 
exhausted with boiling alcohol, in which menstruum, the alkaloid, is very 
soluble, and from it hydrastine was obtained in colored crystals by spontaneous 
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evaporation of the alcohol. In describing these crystals, Mr. Durand identi- 
fied the white alkaloid of hydrastis so clearly as to leave no doubt in ihe 
mind of any person familiar with the alkaloids of hydrastis. He states 
"it is insoluble in water, sparingly so in cold ether and alcohol, more so 
in ether when hot. entirely dissolved by chloroform and boiling alcohol." 

The white alkaloid, hydrasline. is the only product of hydrastis that will 
conform to the foregoing description. 

The color of Mr. Durand's alkaloid, a "brilliant yellow," was due to the 
presence of berberine, for that substance is most tenaciously held by hydras- 
tine, and many re-cry»ital!izatioiis are necessary before it can be obtained 
colorless. (See preparation of hydrastine. p. 132, and Hale's "third alka- 
loid," p. 140). 

Nothing was then written on the subject of hydrastine for a period of 
eleven years, although Prof E. S. Wayne, of Cincinnati, made and presented 
to Prof Procter (1856) a sample that, to use the words of Prof. Procter in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy, July, 1863, was " Identical in appearance and 
character with Durand's, except that it was lighter in color." 

The next paper appeared in the American Journal of Pharmacy, July, 
1862. The author, Mr. Wm. S. Mcrrell, speaks of having recently discovered 
two alkaloids in the rhizome of Hydrastis canadensis, and he proposed for them 
the names hydrastia and hydrastina. Both of these alkaloids had been dis- 
covered previously, one (hydrastia) being ihe well-known berberine. His de- 
scription of that for which he proposed the name hydrastina, identified it as 
the alkaloid discovered in 1850,* by Durand, and prepared in 1856 by Wayne. 
Mr, Mcrrell's proposed name could not, therefore, be accepted, and as the 
sample Mr. Merrell submitted to the editor of the Journal of Pharmacy was 
darker in color than either that made by Mr. Durand or Prof. Wayne, nothing 
was added to the literature on this subject. 

The alkaloid had not yet been purified, all the parties reporting that it was 
either yellow (Uurand and Wayne) or greenish (Merrell). The production 
of the pure alkaloid was reserved for Mr. J. Dyson Perrins, who announced it 
in the London Pharmaceutical Journal, May, 1862. He purified it by repeated 
crystallizations from hot alcohol, and described it as crystallizing in "four- 
sided prisms, and of great brilliancy," and he said of it, "the crystals are 
white." 

Mr. F. Mahta, of Chicago, next contributed to the American Journal of 
of Science and Arts, July, 1863. a paper on this alkaloid, and in 1878, the 
writer (J, U. Lloyd), read a paper before the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, on its preparation. 

This brings us to the present year, and to the most important paper that 
has been written on the subject. It was by Prof Frederick B. Power, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and was contributed to the American Pharmaceutical 
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Association, 1884, and we shall make many references to this admirable 
treatise. 

Preparation. — Hydrastine has always been made by decomposing the 
natural salt by means of an alkali. We introduce the process contributed by 
us to Prof. Power, by which we prepared the alkaloid examined by that gen- 
tleman, it is as follows : 

**One thousand pounds of powdered Hydrastis canadensis were properly 
moistened with alcohol, packed in a suitable percolator, and percolation then 
conducted with the use of officinal alcohol as a menstruum. Sulphuric acid, 
in strong excess, was added to the percolate, and, after four hours, the super- 
natant liquid was filtered from the mass of crystals of sulphate of berberine 
(C2oH,7N04. H.SO4). To this filtrate ammonia water was added until it showed 
but a slightly acid reaction, then strained to separate the precipitated sulphate 
of ammonium, distilled to a syrupy consistence, and the residue poured into 
ten times its bulk of cold water. After twenty-four hours the precipitated 
resinous substances, oils, etc., were separated from the liquid by filtration, the 
filtrate being an impure solution of sulphate of hydrastine. Ammonia water, 
in decided excess, was then added to this resultant liquid, and the precipitate 
of impure hydrastine collected and dried. It was then digested with one hun- 
dred times its weight of cold water, to which sulphuric acid was carefully 
added to slight acid reaction, and, after twenty-four hours, filtered. The 
filtrate was again precipitated with excess of ammonia water, the precipitate 
collected on a strainer and dried. This precipitate was powdered and extracted 
with boiling alcohol, from which impure, dark yellow crystals of hydrastine 
separated when the alcoholic solution was cooled. The crystals were purified 
by repeated crystallizations from boiling alcohol. In order to obtain the hydras- 
tine perfectly colorless, when in the form of large crystals, many crystalliza- 
tions are necessary." 

Where the operator labors under the disadvantages of imperfect appar- 
atus, thus entailing a great loss of alcohol, water can be used as a menstruum. 
Ho\vever, under these circumstances, impurities are introduced that are not 
present when alcohol is used. The mother liquor from berberine sulphate 

(see page 117) can be used and 
adapted to this process. 

Crystalliyie Fonn and Appear- 
ances. — Hydrastine always forms 
imperfect crystals. Even when 
slowly crystallized, in large quan- 
tity, they are irregularly devel- 
oped, and as they almost invari- 
ably form in such a way as to pre- 
sent their lateral surfaces to the 
solution, it is difficult to obtain 
Cry.tai. of Hydr^tl^e (oAturai .i,.). good spccimcns. Figure 40 illus- 
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trates a few crystals that were selected from a batcli of eight pounds of the 
alkaloid, and present the most perfect of the specimens, and as they appeared 
in the solution. They are such as Prof. Power employed in making his meas- 
urements. The following description is that of Prof Power, and figures 41 
and 42 represent the perfected crystals as constructed by that gentleman. 

"The crystals, which at- 
tain a maximum length of 
from eight to ten millime- 
ters, have the form of four- 
sided prisms (Fig. 41 and 
43), and apparently belong 
to the ortho-rhofnbic sys- 
tem, although the goniome- 
ter at my di.sposal did not 
admit of the exact measure- 
ment of the angles. The 
drawings here presented, 
which represent typical 
crystals, were formed by 
making an orthographic pro- 
ruralc as is possi- 
ble to obtain them without absolute measurements. In Fig. 42 the terminal 
faces are shown to be very perfectly developed, while Fig. 41 represents a 
crystal as viewed somewhat from the side and from above, the terminal faces 
not so symmetrically developed, and therefore having a somewhat more com- 
plicated form. It is interesting to observe that when both ends of the crystals 
arc developed, as shown in Fig. 4r, the corresponding terminal faces of oppo- 
site ends are invariably inclined to each other at an angle of exactly 90°. " 

Hydrastine can be crystallized in glassy crystals, perfectly colorless and 
very brilliant. As a rule, however, the crystals arc opaque and white, owing 
to the presence of numerous fractures. When in this form and in small crys- 
tals, it may be quite colored and appear white. 

Chemtstry of flydrasttne. — The first analysis was made by Mr. F. Mahla,* 
who assigned to it the composition Cj-H^NO,. From his figures Kraut de- 
duced the formula C-iHj,NOnt, Thus it is that the investigation of Prof, 
Power, in 1884. is the second published contribution to the subject, although 
Prof J. F. Eykman, of Tokio, Japan, has investigated the subject, but has 
not, as yet. published the results of his analysis,! Prof. Power's analysis coin- 
cided very nearly with that of Mr. Mahla. although he followed a different 
method for making his determination. The following tabic compares the 
results of the analyses: 

• S>l1iir»n'< Amcncan Joucn.l, Vol. 36. No CVI.. p. j,. 
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Calculated for CaaHjsNO, Prof. Power found. Mr. Mahla found. 

* , > y , ' 

C=66.48 per cent. 66.69 per cent. 

H== 5.79 per cent. 5.61 per cent. 

N= 3.53 per cent. 3.46 per cent. 
0=24.20 per cent. 

100. 

Prof. Power states that '*The results of both our analyses are seen to 
agree quite closely with the accepted formula, which may, therefore, now be 
presumed to be correct. 

Properties of Hydrastine. — Hydrastine unites with the acids, and forms 
salts, none of which have as yet been crystallized. Prof Power failed to pro- 
duce a cfystal, and we have exposed large amounts of the muriate, sulphate 
and citrate, to the most favorable conditions, and to a temperature of — 28® C. 
in lots of ten pounds, without success. By spontaneous evaporation a glassy 
substance invariably remains, destitute of crystalline form. 

When a salt of hydrastine is dissolved in water and then precipitated by 
an alkali, the result is a bulky amorphous magma of the alkaloid. This 
begins to shrink in bulk in a short time, and finally assumes a crystalline form, 
when the product will occupy but a small proportion of the bulk of the 
original magma. The addition of alcohol to such a precipitate hastens the 
change from the amorphous to the crystalline. Impure hydrastine precipitates 
white, owing to the minute division, but becomes very dark after assuming 
the crystalline form, carrying the coloring matters with it. For this reason it 
is not practical to purify the alkaloid by repeated solutions in acid water and 
precipitations with an alkali. Although mono-berberine sulphate is quite 
soluble in dilute ammonia water (forming the di-berberine sulphate), and 
hydrastine is perfectly insoluble in that menstruum, it is impossible to separate 
the berberine from sulphate of hydrastine by the method of precipitation. 
The tenacity with which the hydrastine holds this yellow alkaloid under these 
conditions led the writer to doubt for a long time the identity of this yellow 
substance and berberine (and others have been misled) ; but by repeated 
crystallizations of impure (yellow) hydrastine from boiling alcohol, a deep 
yellow liquid was obtained that, upon purification, yielded a considerable 
amount of berberine. One experiment, wherein a batch of six and one-half 
pounds of impure hydrastine was worked, yielded three and one-half ounces 
of mono-sulphate of berberine. (See Hale's ** Third Alkaloid," p. 142.) 

Hydrastine is tasteless if the saliva is of alkaline reaction. Its soluble 
.salts are acrid. 

Action of Reagents on Ilydtastvie. — According to Prof. Power, *' The crys- 
tals of hydrastine are affected in the following manner by reagents : 

** Concentrated sulphuric acid produces a yellow color, which, in contact 
with a crystal of potassium bichromate, becomes brown. Concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, on warming, produces a bright red color. Concentrated nitric 
acid produces, in the cold, a yellow color, changing to reddish-yellow. Con- 
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centratcd hydrochloric acid gives no coloration, cither in the cold or upon 
warming. Concentrated sulpluinc acid and monolybdate of ammonium gives 
an olive-green color, which appears to be its most characteristic test." 

The solution of the hydrochloratc is affected as follows by reagents 
(Power) : 

" Ammonia water and the fixed alkalies give a white, curdy precipitate, 
sparingly soluble in excess; potassium iodide, potassio-mercurio iodide. 
potassium ferrocyanide, potassium suiphocyanidc, mercuric chloride and 
tannic acid produce white precipitates; iodine- and potassium iodide, a light 
brown precipitate; potassium bichromate, a yellow precipitate; picric acid, 
a bright yellow precipitate ; platanic chloride, an orange yellow precipitate ; 
auric chloride, a deep yellowish-red precipitate." 

Decomposition Pivducts of Hydmstine. — Crystals of hydrastine fuse "at 
132° C. (Mahla states 135° C). to a light amber-colored liquid. When healed 
on platinum-foil they decompose with the evolution of empyreumatic, in- 
flammable vapors, reminding, as Mahla had previously observed, somewhat of 
carbolic acid, and leaving a large amount of ash, which burns slowly away at 
a red heat. In ord«r to ascertain whether hydrastine is capable of yielding a 
hydro compound, five grams of the alkaloid were dissolved in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and subjected for about two days to the action of nascent hydrogen, as 
developed from metallic zinc and platinum. The liquid was then filtered, pre- 
cipitated by ammonia water, in slight excess, and the precipitate, after wash- 
ing, dissolved in hot alcohol, and allowed to crystallize. The crystals are in- 
soluble in water, and closely resemble in appearance those of hydrastine, but 
possess a slightly yellowish tint, which could not be removed by repeated 
crystallization. The melting point also lies close to that of hydrastine, being 
observed at 131° C. I have not as yet subjected these crystals to ultimate 
analysis, but have formed therefrom and analyzed the hydrochlorate. The 
latter, like the hydrochlorate of hydrastine, is amorphous, and remains, by 
the evaporation of its solution, in the form of a transparent, yellowish var- 
nish, yielding, however, a nearly white powder, freely soluble in water. 
After drying at 100° C. 0.7830 gram of substance gave 0.2560 gram 
AgCl=o.o65i gram HCI., or 8.31 %. 

"This result would therefore indicate that a kydrohydmstine is thereby 
formed, by the absorption of four atoms of hydrogen, and is analogous in 
composition to hydroberberine, Ca)H-, N0< (Ann. Chem. Pharm. Suppl., 
2, 191). 

Clculated for C■r^\^^^^Ot HCI. Found. 



HCl-S,34per< 



8-31 pcit. 



Prof. Power also formed combinations of hydrastine and both bromine 
or iodine, such reactions being accompanied by the evolution of considerable 
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heat, but he did not determine the composition of such compounds. By dis- 
tilling a mixture of the alkaloid and caustic potash, unpleasant, inflammable 
vapors escaped, and a yellowish brown mass remained. Upon dissolving this 
in water and adding sulphuric acid until in slight excess, and distiUing the 
liquid, formic acid was detected in the distillate. The residual acid liquid 
upon agitation with ether, and evaporation of the ethereal solution, yielded 
protocatechuic acid (C7He04) ; and no other acids were identified. (This 
acid is also obtained as a decomposition product of berberine ; see p. 109). 

Upon treating hydrastine in alcoholic solution with ethyl iodide and sub- 
jecting it to heat, hydriodic acid w^as evolved, and the reddish yellow syrup that 
remained upon dilution with alcohol deposited a white ctystalline powder. 
This dissolved freely in warm water, and crystallized colorless upon cooling. 
These were anhydrous, fused at about 183° C, but underwent decomposition 
by the application of heat. An analysis of this substance demonstrated that 
it had the composition C22Hji; (CoHg), NOcHI. and was evidently the hydriodate 
of ethyl-hydrastinc. Since this compound was formed by the substitution of 
the ethyl radical (C2H5), for one atom of hydrogen of the molecule of hy- 
drastine, Prof Power considers hydrastine to be a secondary or imide base, 
and he writes as follows: 

'*In this respect, according to Henry* and Bernheimer,t it occupies an 
analogous position to berberine, since they obtained from the latter mono-ethyl 
and methyl derivatives, while, according to Perrins and Schmidt, in the case 
of berberine, the simple hydriodate of the base is thereby formed. 

**That the crystalline compound obtained from hydrastine is really an 
ethyl dcrivate is evident, not only from the analysis, but I have also prepared 
the simple hydriodate by dissolving the alkaloid in freshly prepared hydriodic 
acid. As thus obtained, it is an amorphous substance, and very easily decom- 
posed." 

Solubility of Hydrastine, — Hydrastine is perfectly insoluble in water, or 
dilute alkaline solutions. Chloroform dissolves it freely, and is the best solvent 
we have found. It 'also dissolves in benzol, ether and cold alcohol, and freely 
in boiling alcohol. According to Prof. Power, it is insoluble in petroleum 
benzine, and its relative solubilities in the following liquids areas follows : One 
part of hydrastine in 1.75 parts of chloroform, in 15.70 parts of benzol, and 
in 120.27 parts of cold alcohol. Hydrastine unites with acids to form salts 
which are mostly soluble, tannic acid and picric acid forming insoluble com- 
binations. These artificial salts are of acid reaction. 

Salts of Hydrastine. — Muriate of hydrastine is used in medicine more 
extensively than any other salt, but the citrate is in some demand. These 
are both very soluble, and are colorless, although if a prolonged tem- 
perature be applied to the muriate, even if not above 82° C, it turns yellow. 



*Ann. Chcm. Pharm. 1x5, p. 132. 
f Gazz. Chim. Ital. xiii., pp. 329-349. 
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Alkalies decompose solutions of the salts of hydrastini;, the alkaloid being 
precipitated. 

These salts are best prepared by dissolvhig the acid in alcohol, and ihcn 
adding an excess of hydrastine. After the solution ceases to take up the alka- 
loid, it is filtered and brought, if necessary, to a very slight acid reaction by 
means of the acid employed, and then evaporated at a low temperature to 
dryness. Salts of hdyrastine and some of the volatile acids arc not permanent. 
but decompose upon drying them, the acid escaping. Prof. Power calls atten- 
tion to this fact with acetic acid. The composition of the salts of hydrastine 
are as follows: Muriate of hydrastine C'uH.jNOs.HCI (Mahla & Power). 
Double chloride of hydrastine and platinum (C.aHaNO„.HCI)i,+ PtCI (Mahla 
& Power). Sulphate of hydrastine (CHHs,NO«)..HjSO,(Power). Double 
chloride of hydrastine and gold (C3H~,NOs.HCl)5AuCI, (Power). 

Yield OF Hydrastine and BerdeK[Ne from Hydrastis Canadensis. — The 
proportion in which these substances exist in hydrastis is quite variable. The 
season of year in which the ihizome is gathered, the method of curing the 
drug, and its age, being instrumental in varying the amounts of the alkaloids. 
If the drug is gathered in July or August, and quickly dried in the shade, it is 
in the best and most valuable condition. If it is gathered in the spring of the 
year, it is of inferior quality. Under any circumstance, carelessness in curing 
of the drug injures it. and may render it completely worthless, We have a 
constant experience in this variability of quality, and every year are compelled 
to reject considerable amounts that will not, in yield of alkaloids, repay the 
expense of working the material (sec p. 95). That such a drug is not lost to 
the world may be inferred by consulting the table that we offer under powdered 
hydrastis, and it is to be hoped that in a day to come hydrastis (and other 
American drugs) may command a price in accordance with its real value. 

Tlie amount of berberine that exists in hydrastis is also influenced by the 
length of time the rhizome has been exposed to the atmosphere. It is con- 
stantly decomposing, even though the drug is stored in a comparatively pro- 
tected position (see pp. 84 and 85). There seems to be a kind of decay that 
finally will result in the destruction of a considerable amount of berberine. In 
order to determine the progress with which this decay continues, we selected, 
1870, pounds of freshly gathered, dried, hydrastis. Of this lot 500 pounds 
were worked at once, in a single pcrcolatior ; 700 pounds in like manner were 
worked in twelve months, and 670 pounds in twenty-four months. Every pre- 
caution was taken to insure the same manipulation with each batch. The re- 
sult was as follpws : 
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Hence it follows that it is not economy to store Hydrastis from year to 
year, and manufacturers of these alkaloids have learned to work the drug while 
recent. Regarding the white alkaloid, hydrastine. we can not present a simi- 
lar line of comparison. It is our custom to reserve several batches in crude 
form, and work the product of about 5,0(X) pounds of Hydrastis at once. The 
yield of purified hydrastine, perfectly white crystals, averages from one-fourth of 
one per cent, to three fourths of one per cent, of the drug employed. 

In this connection we will remark, that we have often noticed that batches 
of the drug which gave unusually low amounts of berberine, were liable to 
yield an increased amount of hydrastine. Mr. J. W. Forbes informs us that 
he has also noted this peculiarity, in working the drug in large amounts. In 
one instance (recorded by us in 1879) ^ '^^ ^^ 1,000 pounds of ground Hydras- 
tis was moistened with water, and, by an accident, only Half of it could be 
worked at once. The remainder became heated and changed in appearance 
(becoming greener in color), and when it was worked, the berberine proved to 
have mostly perished. The result, however, was a yield of hydrastine very 
much in excess of that obtained from the other half of the drug. 

These circumstances, taken together, would suggest that there was a natural 
connection between the alkaloids, the indication being that, if such is the case, 
hydrastine is produced in the economy of the plant, by the disintegration of 
berberine. Prof F. B. Power, in reviewing the analyses of these alkaloids, is 
inclined to view this relationship as complex, if it exists at all, and He writes : 
'*It is also quite evident that there is no simple relationship between Hydras- 
tine and the alkaloid berberine, C^HpNO^, such as exists, between the 
associate alkaloids, morphine and codeine, or caffeine and theobromine. " It 
must be admitted that, if such changes occur, they are perfectly obscure and 
beyond the light of our present knowledge of the chemistry of these sub- 
stances. It must also be recognized that there are several constituents in 
Hydrastis that, together with their decomposition products, are unknown. In 
this connection we are sometimes led to compare together tlie plants that yield 
berberine, and it is usual to find the alkaloid associated with more or less of 
another alkaloid. It is not unreasonable to infer that a connection exists be- 
tween them. 

Hale's "Third Alkaloid of Hydrastis." — History. — This substance is 
recorded under the name '* Hale's Third Alkaloid." While it is true that Mr. 
A. K. Hale* obtained a body from Hydrastis that seemingly possessed properties 
that would distinguish it from both berberine and hydrastine, he did not really 
announce that it was a new alkaloid, as some persons seem to suppose. The head- 
ing of his paper, ** Is there a Third Alkaloid in Hydrastis Canadensis." indicates 
that the author was undecided, and took this method to bring his experiments be- 
fore the public, in order that subsequent investigators might determine the 
matter. 



* American Journal of Pharmacy, 1873. p. 947. 
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The material obtained by Mr. Hale was afterward identified by Mr. John 
C. Burt,* who gave a number of additional 
reactions. He also presented a micro- 
drawing of the sulphate, which we repro- 
duce herewith (Fig. 43). Finally it was 
obtained by Mr. Herman Lerchen.t who 
affixed to it the name xanthopuccine. 

It would seem that these determina- 
tions should establish the fact that such an 
alkaloid existed, but we can not pass the 
matter without presenting evidence that we 
feel is worthy of consideration, and which 
leads us to view the impure substance ob- 
tained by these gentlemen as a mixture of 
crv>i>i> "t iiie suiphaie of Hiiii " Thiid Aika- berberine, hydrastinc, and impurities of 
iMd-imignifieiiM hydraslis. We will first review Mr, Hale's 

process, as follows: " I treated the powdered root of Hydrastis canadensis in 
a percolator with distilled water until the strength seemed to be exhausted ; 
then I proceeded to remove the berberine as a hydrochlorate by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid. Removing this precipitate of hydrochlorate of berber- 
ine by filtration, I then proceeded to obtain the hydrastine by adding water 
of ammonia (lo per cent.) until a precipitate ceased to be thrown down. This 
precipitate 1 separated by filtration, and dissolved in and crystallized from 
alcohol, when, instead of hydrastine, as the books described it, I found that 
the characteristic prisms of hydrastinc were colored by and intimately mixed 
with a yellow powder, which I supposed to be berberine that had not been 
thrown down as a hydrochlorate. Being thus a little disconcerted at not 
obtaining the result 1 hoped for, I made another percolate of the drug, and to 
the mother liquor of berberine I carefully added water of ammonia (10 per 
cent.) to the neutral point. The precipitate thus obtained I dissolved in and 
crystallized from alcohol, which furnished beautiful and well-defined prismatic 
crystals of hydrastine, free from yellow coloring matter at all resembling ber- 
berine. 

"To the neutral mother liquor of hydrastine, I now added water of 
ammonia (10 per cent.) to a strong alkaline reaction. This gave me a yellow 
precipitate, which I separated, and found to correspond with the yellow pow- 
der above mentioned as accompanying the first attempt to obtain hydrastinc, 
and to be darker in color than berberine." 

Mr. Hale thought that this yellow substance might be a new alkaloid, 
and it has since been referred to as ■■ Hale's Third Alkaloid." 

Rnnai-ks.— An important point in the foregoing paper is the oversight 

• Ametici. Jou.11.1 of Ph.rTi..cy. rSi,, p. ,§.. 
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made in neglecting to state whether the hydrochloric acid was added to the 
percolate until it was in strong excess (see p. 113).* 

If it is only added until a decided acid reaction ensues, the natural combi- 
nation in which the berberine exists is but partially overcome, and a large 
amount of berberine remains in solution. This is a feature that manufacturers 
of these alkaloids have to guard against, for if a considerable proportion of 
berberine is left in the mother liquid, it is largely thrown down with the 
hydrastine, and after being associated in this manner, its removal is difficult 
(see p. 134). Hence it follows that, if this precaution is not observed, the 
second precipitate by Mr. Hale's method is exactly as he describes it, but the 
yellow substance, as we have every reason to believe, is impure berberine. 

The experimentor must also not overlook the fact that the alkaloids, 
hydrastine and berberine, are not the only substances thrown from solution 
by the excess of ammonia. A dark-colored, resinous body is also separated, 
and it adheres with some tenacity to the precipitate, f Thus it follows that, 
according to our views, also, and according to the results of our experience, 
a yellow precipitate may be obtained by means of Mr. Hale's process. Before 
introducing further testimony that we have to offer concerning the nature of 
this precipitate, we shall call particular attention to the following pointS: 

1st. When ammonia water is added to the percolate until this liquid is 
neutral, a portion only of the hydrastine precipitates. This percolate contains 
salts of calcium and aluminium (doubtless from adhering soil), and especially 
is the hydroxide of aluminium thrown down before the hydrastine, or with the 
first portions of it. Therefore it may happen that, by exercising care in neu- 
tralization, the larger share of the hydrastine may really remain in solution 
after the liquid ceases to affect litmus paper. The filtration of such a neutral 
liquid, and addition of excess of ammonia water to the filtrate, produces a 
precipitate of hydrastine that is much purer than the first precipitate ; provid- 
ing the operator had taken the pr-ecaution to add hydrochloric acid enough to the 
original percolate to separate the berberine, and had waited for it to separate 
before filtering the liquid from the precipitated hydrochloratc of berberine. 

If, however, the hydrochloratc of berberine has been but partially thrown 
down, in consequence of an insufficient amount of hydrochloric acid having 
been added to the percolate, the second precipitate is of a deep yellow color, 
and may be mixed with yellow nodules of impure berberine. 

If the percolate is very concentrated, the chloride of ammonium may be 
in sufficient amount to keep the liquid of acid reaction until nearly all of the 
hydrastine is precipitated. 



<' Mr. Lerchen, it \% true, used the expression, "acidulating it strongly with hydrochloiic ncid." but he might 
have considered a decided acid reaction towards litmus as suffiricnt. In our experience, in order to precipitate all of 
the berberine possible land it can not all be thrown down , hydrochloric acid to t le extent of onc-fourlh the bulk of 
the percolate should be used. 

t This substance is of considerable general interest, but it is not desirable to study it in this paper. Prof E. 
Scheffer made an interesting line of experiments with it some years ago, and communicated his observations to us, but 
they have not been completed. 
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3rd. It is not safe to argue that because a distinct acid reaction (with HCl) 
will precipitate most of the berberine from an aqueous solution of pure ber- 
berine, and because a slight alkaline reaction ia sufficient to throw down all of the 
hydrastine from an aqueous solution of pure hydrochiorate of hydrastine, these 
results will necessarily follow with an aqueous percolate of hydraslis. This 
liquid differs in solvent powers from pure water, and the natural combination 
in which these alkaloids exists is far stronger than any artificial union that we 
have been able to make by associating them together, after they have been 
purified. Indeed, we have no reason to hesitate in saying that we have failed 
to find satisfactory evidence to disprove the supposition that bcrbcrinc and hy- 
drastine exist in the rhizome as a double salt. 

4th. If Mr. Hale's process of adding ammonia water in fractions, one to 
neutralization and the other to excess, produced two precipitates, why will not 
the immediate addition of a strong excess of ammonia throw down these two 
as a mixture? If such a mixture is obtained, it should contain the third 
alkaloid. 

It has been our experience to work some thousands of pounds of hydrastls 
each year for the alkaloids. We obtain by this process a precipitate that con- 
tains hydrastine, berberine. and some other products, but we have not been 
able to purify the crystallizable yellow third alkaloid.. 

We have, also, time and again, followed Mr. Hale's directions, while 
working large amounts of the drug. We obtain a second precipitate, but by 
appropriate methods the yellow, bitter substance resolves itself into berberine. 

Method oj Sepamtion. — There are several processes whereby this object 
can be accomplished, but one of the most successful is as follows: 

Dry the precipitate, powder il, and then extract it with boiling alcohol 
and filter, which will leave the hydroxides of the alk^iline earths; distil most 
of the alcohol and add the syrupy residue to several times its weight of water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid; filter and precipitate the filtrate with an excess 
of ammonia water; collect this precipitate, dry, and powder il. Then mix it 
with ten times its weight of cold alcohol and acidulate with sulphuric acid. 
The hydrastine dissolves, forming sulphate of hydrastine, while most of the 
berberine remains insoluble as sulphate of berberine. Collect and wash the 
precipitate, and purify it by rC-crystallizations from hot alcohol. The product 
is sulphate of berberine. By coUectinij the residues, of the various steps, 
treating them again in the same manner, and repeating the operation, the 
crystallizable bitter yellow substance can be mostly separated, and will also be 
found to be berberine. 

The hydra.stine of the alcoholic solution contains still considerable berbe- 
rine. which can be separated by repeated crystallizations.* By this method the 
two alkaloids can be separated from each other and from the associated im- 
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purities ; the berberine crystallized as sulphate of berberine, the hydrastine as 
the pure alkaloid. The result of one experiment of this kind, in which the 
precipitated crude hydrastine from several hundred pounds of hydrastis had 
been well washed with water, is recorded as follows : 

Ninety-six ounces of crude precipitated hydrastine yielded 3j4 ounces of 
pure crystallized sulphate of berberine, and 79 ounces of crystallized hydras- 
tine. The residues did not seem to contain any substance to conform with the 
third alkaloid. Thus it happens that each attempt we have made to obtain 
this substance has failed. 

Naturally, others have been interested in the matter, and, although we 
have questioned manufacturers of alkaloids, none have yet to our knowledge 
obtained it. Prof Edward S. Wayne informs us that he has not been success- 
ful. Mr. J. W. Forbes, who for some years worked hydrastis in considerable 
quantities, recently denied its existence. 

In order to determine if by any oversight of manipulation we were being 
misled, we laid the result of our work before Prof A. B. Prescott (Mr. A. K. 
Hale was in his class at the time he made his determination), and sent to 
Prof Prescott a sufficient quantity of the percolate to go over the matter. 
His investigation did not terminate successfully, and he kindly wrote us to 
that effect ; remarking that this alkaloid doubtless should be ranked among the 
substances that had been recorded without sufficient examination. 

Finally, we made a lot of the crude precipitate according to Mr. Hale's 
process ; purified it, and separated the yellow crystalline sulphate (berberine), 
from the white alkaloid (hydrastine) ; and then sent a portion of each in a per- 
fectly pure form to Prof F. B. Power ; and the yellow sulphate to Prof Virgil 
Coblentz. Neither of these gentlemen were aware of the method employed 
in producing them, and their combustions supported each other. The yellow 
substance had the composition C2oHi7N04. H2SO4 ; the white crystals were 
C2>Hs^NOe. 

Having thus reviewed this subject, we can only answer Mr. Hale's query 
by saying that the substance obtained by his process is, in our opinion, a 
mixture, and that the yellow crystalline body is impure hydrochlorate of ber- 
berine. We think that Mr. Hale's error has been caused by the small 
amount of hydrastis used in the investigation, which we understand was less 
than five pounds, and we believe that, had he obtained the substance in suf- 
ficiently large quantities, he would, in purifying it, have discovered its com- 
plex nature. 

Other Constituents of Hydrastis. — There are additional constituents, some 
of which are of considerable interest in a general way, but none have come 
into use in medicine. 

A fluorescent body exists in very small amount, and adheres to the hy- 
drastine with considerable tenacity, but is mostly separated during the last 
crystallizations. It is soluble in chloroform, and is more soluble than hy- 
drastine, in cold alcohol. Its solution in cold alcohol is colorless, but with a 
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strong blue fluorescence. If we mistake not, it has been recorded thathydrastine 
possesses fluorescent properties, but our experience is to a contrary effect. 
When crude hydrastine in considerable amount is dissolved in acidulated 
water, and the solution is rendered alkaline with ammonia water, suflicient of 
this principle remains in solution to impart a deep blue color. Since it presents 
fluorescent properties in alkaline solution instead of in acid liquids, it may be 
the same as resculin, which substance is asserted to be identical with the fluo- 
rescent principle of Gelsemium sempervirens. 

Among the products that precipitate in making berberine and hydrastine 
when the liquid from which the alcohol was distilled is mixed with water, are a 
greenish oil and acid bodies that may prove of considerable interest, as shown 
by Prof. E. Schi'/fer, who had them under consideration some time ago. 

Hydrastine and berberine exist in natural combination with at least one 
acid, of a purely sour taste, which we obtained in considerable amount as a 
syrupy solution, but just as we completed its purification our laboratory and 
all its contents were destroyed by fire. We made it by throwing out the sul- 
phuric acid from the refuse of sulphate of berberine, by means of carbonate 
of barium, and after purifying the barium salt of the vegetable acid, decom- 
posing it with an exact amount of sulphuric acid, Wc shall repeat the ex- 
periment, 

It is to be presumed that some of the other products of hydrasiis will 
prove of great interest to the investigator. 

Powdd-ed Hydrastis. — The consideration of this substance would naturally 
follow that of the drug, but we have thought it best to first introduce the con- 
stituents of hydrastis, inasmuch as the quahty of the powdered rhizome really 
depends upon the proportions of these substances. The history of our 
powdered drugs is. in many instances, not an inviting one, and hydrastis 
seems not to have escaped the stigma that is affixed to many other substances 
of this nature. It is true that, as a rule, the price of the rhizome is but a 
tr'fle, and yet it may perhaps be safely said that where there is a desire to 
cheapen a drug, it matters little how cheap it may be, something can be found 
to mix with it that is less expensive. However, we do not accept that an in- 
ferior powder must necessarily be deficient in quality from an intentional adulter- 
ation. The remarks we have made in the preceding pages, regarding the 
variation in quality of crude hydrastis will indicate that the powder may really 
be from the rhizome of hydrastis; unmixed with extraneous substances and 
still be of inferior quality. If a worthless drug is employed the powder can 
not be an improvement on the crude material. li is true, we think, that the 
inferior qualities of many American drugs may find their way into commercial 
powders. This, doubtless, was true to a greater extent formerly than at 
present. In our opinion wholesale druggists generally desire to furnish the 
better qualities of all drugs, crude or powdered. That they can not 
always do so Is perhaps largely because It is understood too often that the 
value of a given drug is the same, regardless of its quality; and none will 
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deny the strong competition that the price brings to bear on dealers. 
Pharmacists are, in our opinion, more careful than formerly, and by the 
united efforts of these two bodies of men, pharmacists and jobbers, we doubt 
not that the progress towards a better day will continue. If we are correct, 
the present day is far in advance of a few years ago. We doubt if the time 
has ever been in the history of this country (since pharmacists commenced de- 
pending on dealers for their powdered drugs), that the qualities were equal to 
those of the present. The causes for an inferior powdered hydrastis, aside 
from intentional admixture, are the same as for the inferior drug. In con- 
sidering the powdered hydrastis of commerce, should we, therefore, compare 
it with the average quality of the crude material* such as is accepted without 
objection by a good pharmacist, or, with the choicest that can be obtained? 

We must now leave this matter with the reader to judge as to the at- 
tention that is given this subject by pharmacists at large ; but it seems to us 
that a dealer in a substance like powdered hydrastis can not be very severely 
criticised for supplying an inferior powder (shown to be inferior by analysis), 
if the same quality of crude hydrastis is accepted without objection by those 
who should act as authorities. It would be out of place for us to argue the 
question here, as to whether the standard of powdered hydrastis should be 
higher than that of the drug, but this phase of the question can with pro- 
priety be applied to other American drugs. It is a subject that will confront 
us before many years. 

The description of hydrastis, as given in the United States Pharmacopaeia, 
is not such as can afford a standard of comparison. There is no recognition 
of the powdered drug in that work, and no standard for the crude other than 
that derived from a description of the physical appearances. 

In 1882, Mr. C. B. Allaire presented a report to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, in which he records the microscopic examination of eleven 
specimens of commercial powdered hydrastis, all of which were adulterated. 
Mr. Allaire informs us, in a communication, that many of these specimens had 
been intentionally mixed with extraneous substances, but that in some 
instances the admixture was an earth that might have been present in the 
unwashed drug. However, it constituted such a large percentage that it could 
only be viewed in the light of an adulterant. 

In 1883, Mr. E. C. Bassett, then in the chemical laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, examined, by the microscope, eighteen specimens of 
commercial powdered hydrastis. Of these, twelve were unadulterated; three 
contained a little curcuma as a coloring; one was about one fifth curcuma ; one 
a mixture of curcuma and bean starch ; and one curcuma and a foreign root 
that could not be identified. Thus it appears that two-thirds of tlicsc speci- 
mens were free from admixtures. 

However, while the microscope will detect such foreign substances as may 
be mechanically added to the powdered drug, or powdered with it, it is 
obvious that it can not indicate the comparative value of the specimens that 
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are unmixed; and it is essential that a chemical method of detection be em- 
ployed under such circumstances. That it can be made readily and simply is 
demonstrated by the nature of the constituents, and as at present the berberine 
is considered the important one, a comparison of the proportions of berberine 
is probably our best method of standardizing the drug. * 

Appearance of Poiudcred Hydrastis. — This powder is not a bright yellow. 
Upon the contrary, it is usually of a dull yellowish hue, and often with a 
slight tinge of green. The brown surface of the rhizome and rootlets, and 
the decayed fragments that are always more or less intermixed with the crude 
drug, destroying the rich yellow that would otherwise be a characteristic; and 
thus, if commercial powdered hydrastis is a bright yellow, it is perhaps open 
to suspicion. Powdered hydrastis has the characteristic odor of the rhizome, 
as described on page 85 of this publication, 

Eslimation of Berberine in Poit-'dcred Hydrastis. — ^The remarks that we have 
made in the preceding pages on the berberine subject will indicate that a 
method of estimating this alkaloid under one condition may perhaps be unre- 
liable under certain other circumstances. 

We shall not consume time in this place with the difficulties that accom- 
pany the processes that we have tried ; for in the future we must consider this 
alkaloid in a broader field than it occupies in this one plant, and our remarks 
will then be more pertinent. The fact that it is associated with one, and per- 
haps, other alkaloids, necessitates a scheme that will disentangle it from such 
associations or combinations, and it is desirable also that the scheme should 
be as simple as possible and as easily applied as is practicable. We prefer the 
following process : f 

Reduce the hydrastis to an impalpable powder, if it is not already in that 
condition, and then macerate one part of the powder with eleven parts of 
officinal alcohol, shaking often. After four days permit the powder to sub- 
side completely, and decant the overlying liquid. Add to the magma sufficient 
alcohol to produc^- ihe original bulk, and repeat the operation. Repeat the 
maceration with a tliird portion of alcohol and decant as before. Mix these 
decanted liquids, and after twelve hours filter them, washing the filter paper 
with a little alcohol. Add to the filtrate one-third its bulk of officinal sul- 
phuric ether, and then hydrochloric acid to the extent of three-tenths, and 
sulphuric acid to the extent of one-tenth the weight of the hydrastis em- 
ployed. Place the liquid, after mixing well, in a cool place, and after forty- 
eight hours collect the crystalline precipitate on a filter paper and wash it with 
a mixture of equal parts of sulphuric ether and alcohol until the crystals arc 
free from uncombined acid; then dry it at a temperature of 125° Fah, and 
weigh it. 
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This process practically abstracts from the hydrastis its berberine, and 
precipitates it almost completely and as a nearly pure salt. It is true that 
some may prefer to employ percolation, but to our experience, in unskillful 
hands the process of maceration is less likely to be followed by variation in 
product. We do not deny that some berberine remains in the drug, for by 
another process the extraction is more perfect ; but this process will answer as 
a method of comparison. 

The addition of the sulphuric ether to the alcoholic solution produces a 
menstruum in which, if acidulated as we direct, the hydrochlorate of berberine 
is so nearly insoluble as to leave no trace of bitterness after separation of the 
salt.* It must be also observed that, while this process is capable of precipi- 
tating a larger amount of berberine than can be obtained by the process we 
use in making hydrochlorate of berberine (see p. 113)^ it is less economical 
on a manufacturing scale, for the increased yield is more than counterbalanced 
by the expense of the ethereal menstruum ; and at the usual price of hydrastis 
it is false economy to carfy the extraction of the drug beyond a limit that is 
sufficient to repay in yield of berberine, the loss of material and the time 
consumed. Hence, in connection with our remarks on page 137, in which we 
present the average economical yield of berberine from ordinary commercial 
hydrastis, we record the following table, which gives us the comparative 
qualities of powdefed hydrastis, as found in the American market : f 

TABLE SHOWING THE EXAMINATION OF FORTY-NINE SPECIMENS OF COMMERCIAL 

POWDERED HYDRASTIS. 

.'Specimen z yielded from 60 parts Powdered Hydrastis 1.34 parts Derbcrine Hydrochlorate, equalling 2.93 per cent. 
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* Hydrastis contains coloring matters besides berberine, hence the hquid is not decolorized. 

f This line of experiment was instituted by Mr. Leslie Soule in our labor.itory, the method of investigation 
being in accordance with the scheme announced on preceding page. The specimens came from Indianapolis, Phila> 
delphia, Little Rock, Louisville, Zanesville, South Bend, Ind.. Pottsville, Pa., Chillicothe, O., and Lynn, Mass. 
Equal amounts of each were operated upon, and all carried simultaneously until the work was completed. 
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RtMARKS.— It will be observed that the yield of hjrdrochlorate or berbeiinc Tories from 1.33 
per ccni. to 0.J4 per cent. Twenty-seven of Ihe specimens were below ibe average working yield 
(I.S per cent.) of ftcsh tommercial hydrastis, as recorded on page 137, and seventeen Epecimens Vfcre 
above it. Five of (he specimens gave the exact amount. It may safely be said that the specimens 
below this were inferior, for a quality of Hydrastis that yields I.S per cent, by our working process 
will assay considerably belter ; and our experience is that the average essay of berberine hydro 
ehlorate is not less than 2 per cent. That il may be above this is shown by the first seven specimens of 
our table. Averaging, however, those recorded above 1.8 per cent., we have a result of 1.98^. 
The powdered hydtastis of commerce should, in our opinion, not only reach this figure by this pro- 
cess, but assay 3 per cent. Allowing, however, for age and imperfect rhiiomcs, which some may 
contend should have a consideration, we may possibly lower the figure to 1.95 per cent. It will be 
observed thai of the 49 specimens assayed but 10 reached this standard and 7 were aclualiy less than 
one per cent. Of these very low specimens we can only say that, even though gathered in early 
spring-time and imperfectly cured, we have never met with so small a yield of berberine from hydras- 
lis, and there is but one inference in regaj'd to the matter. The pharmacist who purchases such a 
powder pays an eiorbilant price when quality is considered. The physician who prescribes such a 
ding can not hope for a positive action. 

To sum up, accepting Ihe berberine as a standard, commercial powdered hydrastis as fouiid in 
the drug market of this country is nearly four-liflhs below grade, and a very coitsidcrabte potporlion 
of it is certainly adulterated with foreign bodies, or it may be with the dried and powdered hydras- 
tis muck from which (he alkaloids bare been extracted. 

T/i£ Detection of Curcuma in Powdered Hydrastis.* — Solution of cau-stic 
potassa with curcuma gives an immediate deep orange brown coloration 
which, in the course of a few hours, assumes a decided purple hue. With 
pure powdered hydrastis no change occurs. In mixtures of the two the 
deepness of both the primal and ultimate colors is in direct proportion to the 
curcuma. Hydrochloric acid furnishes a somewhat h'ghter orange red which 
slowly fades to a pink with curcuma, but no coloration whatever with the pure 
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hydrastis. In mixtures of the two the same colors are produced as with 
curcuma alone, but varying in density according to the percentage of the 
latter. The caustic potassa solution is much the more delicate test of the 
two, giving immediate and distinct colorations where the acid entirely 
failed. The best method to conduct the foregoing tests is to place about a 
drachm of the suspected powder upon white filtering paper, and then carefully 
drop sulphuric ether upon it until the coloring matter is well extracted and 
diffused over the surface beyond the powder. The ether is allowed to evap- 
orate, when a drop of caustic potassa or hydrochloric acid is added to the 
colored portion of the paper. A coloration will follow if curcuma is present, 
as described under tincture of hydrastis. 

This test is so delicate as to actually show an admixture of one part of 
curcuma with 10,000 parts of hydrastis, a perceptible delicate red color appear- 
ing at the margin of the spreading alkaline liquid as it passes through the 
ether stain. 

T/ie Detection of Curcuma in Tincture of Hydrastis, — Saturate white filtering 
paper with the tincture, and allow it to dry. Upon the addition of solution 
of caustic potassa an immediate orange brown color is produced which grad- 
ually assumes a purple hue if curcuma is present, the colors being more or 
less deep according to the percentage of the latter. Tincture of pure hydras- 
tis is not affected when treated likewise. If a small amount of the suspected 
tincture be placed in a test tube and caustic potassa added, the orange brown 
coloration quickly appears if the curcuma is present, even where the paper 
test fails. Pure tincture of hydrastis, under the same conditions, is not dis- 
colored, but rendered turbid, owing to an alkaloidal disturbance. Concentrated 
hydrochloric acid colors curcuma paper prepared from the tincture a deep 
reddish brown, which gradually fades to a pink. The hydrastis paper fur- 
nishes no coloration. In the test tube, hydrochloric acid furnishes an intense 
cherry red liquid with the curcuma tincture, but only renders the tincture of 
hydrastis slightly turbid, and finally a crystalline mass of hydrochlorate of 
berberine separates, with no coloration. In each of these tests upon mixtures 
of the tinctures of hydrastis and curcuma, the colorations and their intensity 
are directly proportioned to the percentages of curcuma. 

These reactions are conclusive, and may be summed up as follows: 
Neither hydrastis nor tincture of hydrastis affords the color reactions of 
curcuma or tincture of curcuma. If cclastrus root be mixed with the 
hydrastis, the potash reactions of curcuma may be masked, as the former 
affords a black or deep brown coloration, according to its percentage, that 
might predominate the orange brown and purple of curcuma. In this case 
the hydrochloric acid test serves to detect the latter, since with it the celastrus 
gives but a very slight reddish coloration, with no pink after-color. 

We scarcely consider it necessary to consume more time with this subject. 
Our work supports the report of Mr. Allaire and Mr. Bassett, and we doubt 
not that if our pharmacopoeia revisers find it advisable to standardize hydras- 
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tis, the act will be lollowed by an improvement in the quality of the commer- 
cial drug. 

Pharmacel'tical Preparations. — Fluid Extract of Hydrastis. — The present 
officinal process for making this fluid e.\tract is as follows: 

" Hydra.stis, in No. 60 powder, one hundred grammes, alcohol, water, each 
a sufficient quantity to make one hundred cubic centimeters. 

"Mix three parts of alcohol with one part of water, and, having moist- 
ened the powder with thirty grammes of the mixture, pack it firmly in a 
cylindrical percolator; then add enough of the menstruum to saturate the 
powder and leave a stratum above it. When the liquid begins to drop from 
the percolator, close the lower orifice, and, having closely covered the perco- 
lator, macerate for forty-eight hours. Then allow the percolation to proceed, 
gradually adding menstruum, until the hydrastis is exhausted. Reserve the 
first eighty-five cubic centimeters of the percolate. By means of a water- 
bath, distil off" the alcohol from the remainder, and evaporate the residue to a 
soft extract; dissolve this in the reserved portion, and add enough menstruum 
to make the fluid extract measure lOO cubic centimeters." — U. S. P., 18S0. 

This produces a very bitter, dark-colored liquid of a reddish yellow color 
in thin layer, and upon shaking the bottle that contains it, a deep yellow stain 
remains where the liquid adheres to the glass. When freshly prepared it ia 
transparent, but it sometimes becomes of a muddy appearance by age. If it 
be prepared of prime hydrastis, and perfectly percolated, a deposit follows, 
often within a few days of the time of its preparation. In cool weather, 
especially if the fluid extract was prepared (as it should have been) in a warm 
location, this precipitate is abundant, forming a deposit that will perhaps 
occupy one-fourth the bulk of the liquid. This sediment is largely made up 
of yellow crj'stals. and in very cold weather beautiful spangles of crystals form 
upon the inside of the container. This crystalline sediment is a bcrbcrine 
compound, and in accordance with its production the berberine value of the 
solution decreases. For this reason, a fluid extract of hydrastis that has 
precipitated in this manner should be shaken before using it. If it be heated, 
the sediment mostly dissolves, to re-precipitate when cooled. Taken alto- 
gether, we do not feel that the officinal fluid extract of hydrastis is a very 
acceptable pharmaceutical, but by the crude and simple method of percola- 
tion it may be difficult to obtain a more satisfactory liquid by using any men- 
struum that is a mixture of alcohol and water. Within three weeks' time a 
specimen tliat had been made under our direction, very carefully, from prime 
hydrastis. lost 18.85 P^"" ct^nt- of 'ts berberine by precipitation.* Hence we 
should not expect the commercial fluid extracts of hydrastis to be of uniform 
strength even when made of standard hydrastis. 

Test. — ^Transparent fluid extract of hydrastis, when added to a mixture 
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of alcohol three parts and water one part, should form a transparent mixture. 
It should produce a yellow crystalline precipitate (hydrochlorate of berberine) 
when mixed with one-fourth its bulk of hydrochloric acid ; and a dirty yellow- 
ish brown sediment (impure hydrastine) when mixed with an excess of ammo- 
nia water. It should yield at least two per cent, of berberine salts by the 
following assay process : 

Mix one fluid ounce of fluid extract of hydrastis with two fluid ounces of 
a mixture of equal bulks of sulphuric ether and alcohol, and after twenty-four 
hours decant the overlying liquid. Dissolve the precipitate in two fluid 
drachms of dilute alcohol, and add one fluid ounce of a mixture of alcohol 
two parts and sulphuric ether one part, by measure. Allow to stand twenty- 
four hours, and again decant the overlying liquid and mix with the reserved 
portion. Then treat the precipitate with one fluid drachm of the above mix- 
ture for three successive times, mix with the reserve and filter the mixture. 
To the filtrate add two fluid drachms of muriatic acid and one-half fluid drachm 
of sulphuric acid. After an exposure of twenty-four hours in a cool location, 
separate the crystalline precipitate by means of a filter paper, wash it with a 
mixture of equal bulks of alcohol and sulphuric ether, until the free acid is 
removed ; then dry it by exposure in a drying closet to a temperature of 125° 
Fah. and weigh immediately. The yield should not be less than two per cent. 
of the hydrastis employed ; it may reach three and one-half per cent.* Cur- 
cuma is detected by the methods given under powdered hydrastis, using the 
fluid extract instead of the tincture. 

Fluid Extract of Hyilrastis -.L'ilkout Alcohol. — We object to the foregoing 
name. If applied to the substances originally introduced, and which the liquids 
sold under the above name are designed to imitate, it is a misnomer. They 
certainly were not fluid extracts. The earliest record that we have of such a 
preparation was about 1874, when the writer prepared for topical purposes a 
liquid that was to be free from alcohol, and transparent. It gave excellent 
satisfaction, and came into quite general use, finally being thrown upon the 
market under various names to distinguish it from the officinal fluid extract. 
Wc believe it to be fully as eflicacious, and a preferable pharmaceutical, as it 
is more permanent, and miscible without precipitation with either syrup, glyc- 
erine, water, wine or alcohol. 

Preparation. — Percolate powdered hydrastis with ofllicinal alcohol until 
the hydrastis is exhausted. Add to the percolate one-third as much by weight 
of water as there was of the hydrastis, and evaporate the alcohol. After all 
the alcohol is driven off, mix with the residue enough cold water to bring the 
entire weight to two-thirds that of the hydrastis. After twenty-four hours, 
filter the liquid, and add to the filtrate enough glycerine to bring to the weight 
of the hydrastis employed. 
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It will be observed that by this simple process the desirable constituents 
of the hydrastis are extracted by means of the alcohol, without the gums and 
inert extractive matters ; although the oil and resins are associated in the 
percolate. The subsequent evaporation of the alcohol and admixture of the 
residue with water precipitates the oils and resins which are then separated 
by filtration. Thus a very pure solution of the natural alkaloidal constituents 
of hydrastis is obtained, and the addition of the glycerine produces a men- 
struum from which they do not separate by standing, and which will not 
ferment. This pharmaceutical, in our opinion, and wc have made some thou- 
sands of pounds of it, is preferable to the officinal fluid extract. It can be 
administered whenever that substance is indicated and as an injection, or wash, 
is admissible in many cases when the fluid extract can not be employed. We 
hope that a similar preparation may become ofRcinal. It will be observed 
that the process is such as to forbid the name fluid extract, unless the product 
is made ofllicinal under that term, and we believe that the proper location is 
among the liquors. We therefore prefer the name Liquid Hydrastis, having 
used it for many years. We reproduce our description of this pharmaceutical 
as follows : 

" Liquid hydrastis has a beautiful, deep yellow color, and when shaken, 
stains the bottle clear yellow. The taste is bitter, but not unpleasant and 
nauseating, like some bitter drugs. There is no odor ol alcohol, none being 
present, but it possesses the exact odor of fresh powdered hydrastis. It will 
mix with water, glycerine, wine, or syrups, in any and all proportions, and 
the mixtures will not become turbid. It will not ferment, and the freezing 
point is much less than that of water. It contains all of the alkaloids and 
acids of hydrastis, in their natural combinations." 

Tincture of Hydrastis. — This is officinal, as follows: "Hydrastis, in No. 
60 powder, twenty parts. Diluted alcohol, a sufficient quantity. To make 
one hundred parts. 

"Moisten the powder with fifteen parts of diluted alcohol, and macerate 
for twenty-four hours; then pack it in a cylindrical percolator, and gradually 
pour diluted alcohol upon it, until one hundred parts of tincture are obtained, " 
— U. S. P., 18S0. 

The chief feature in connection with this pharmaceutical is the diflerence 
in menstruum used in it and that of fluid extract of hydrastis. If this tincture 
were designed for a different purpose than the fluid extract, this change would 
perhaps be obvious; or, if the menstruum of either were incapable of ex- 
tracting the increased, or decreased amount of hydrastis of the other. In our 
opinion, tincture of hydrastis should be made of the menstruum employed 
in producing the fluid extract, for the increased amount of alcohol will not 
affect its administration.* 
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Essence of Hydrastis.^ — The Pharmacopoea Homoeopathica Polyglotta 
recognizes this preparation as follows : The rhizome (fresh root) is pounded 
to a fine pulp and weighed. * * Then two parts by weight of strong alcohol 
are taken, and after thoroughly mixing the pulp with one-sixth part of it, the 
rest of the alcohol is added. After having stirred the whole well, and having 
filled it into a well-stoppered bottle, let it stand for eight days in a dark, 
cool place. The essence is then separated by decanting, straining and fil- 
tering.'' 

Medical History. — ^The root of this plant was highly prized as a dye by 
the North American Indians on account of its yellow coloring matter, and 
also for its medicinal value; but Kalm, in 1772, Cutler, in his Indigenous 
Vegetables, 1783, and Schoepf, in his Materia Medica Americana, 1785, over- 
looked it. This seems remarkable when we consider the important position 
that hydrastis occupied with the various tribes of Indians and with our set- 
tlers. Although the Indians introduced hydrastis to the whites (see medical 
properties), and it has always been a domestic remedy, it was reserved for 
Barton to bring the plant before the medical profession. The first medical 
reference that we have been able to find occurs in Barton's Collections for a 
Vegetable Materia Medica, 1798 (part first), wherein credit for its introduc- 
tion is given the Cherokee Indians. In the third part of this work, page 13 
(1804), he devotes considerable attention to the drug, and mentions the fact 
that it * * supplies us with one of the most brilliant yellow colors with which 
we are acquainted." From this date until the appearance of Rafinesque's 
Medical Flora of the United States, 1828, nothing of importance was pub- 
lished in medical literature, and nothing added to Barton's remarks. His 
statements were either copied verbatim or condensed by writers upon materia 
medica, although few gave him any credit for his work, f Rafinesque next 
(1828) devoted considerable space to this plant, and produced a rude figure 
of it. t 

In 1833 a paper from the editor of the Thomsonian Recorder appeared 
in that work (Vol. I., p. 397) which was the most important communication 
we have been enabled to find to that date. This paper gave a synopsis of 
the previously ascribed values of hydrastis, and added the uses Dr. Thom- 
son made of it and the position it occupied in Thomsonian practice. § 



* This essence, or mother tincture as it is called, of hydrastis is the only pharmaceutical preparation of hydras- 
tis used in homoeopathic medicine, and peculiar to homocopathists. From it, in the usual manner, their dilutions are 
made. Homoeopathic physicians use the alkaloidal salts defined by us in preceding pages. 

t Captain Lewis (of the Lewis and Clarke expedition) attached a paper to his herbarium specimens of Hydras- 
tis canadensis. May 24th, 1804, in which attention is called to the fact that " it is said to be a sovereign remedy " in eye 
diseases, and prized by the inhabitants of the country where it grows. This paper was not published until 1834, when 
It appeared in the American Journal of Pharmacy, p. 201. 

X This figure has been reproduced, time and again, by subsequent authors, and in no instance have we found a 
credit given to Rafinesque's work. His engravings seem to have been considered as common property, and few, if 
any copyists, had the courtesy to acknowledge the source. 

§ Hydrastis seems not to have been a conspicuous remedy of the early Thomsonians. It was mentioned in a 
paper which appeared in the Thomsonian Recorder, 1834, p. 3x3, entitled, "The Materia Medica of Dr. Samuel 
Thomson's Guide and Narrative, being a correct catalogue of all the plants recommended by him," but it occupied 
little space in his works. Many of Thomson's early followers scarcely recognized it. Comfort's " Practice of 
Medicine on Thomsonian Principles" gives but a brief notice of hydrastis. 
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Beach introduced Hydrastis into the first edition of his American Practice 
of Medicine {1833), and it has always been an important member of the 
materia medica of his followers.* 

The United States Dispensatory, first edition, 1833, omitted hydrastis, 
but the second edition, 1834, gave it a brief consideration in the appendix. + 

Between this date and 1852 the standard works upon materia medica 
usually noticed the plant, but very briefly, and really added nothing to the 
preceding literature. Short extracts were usually made from the works of 
Barton, Rafinesquc, Beach, or Thomson, the selection of authorities being 
usually in accordance with the affiliations of each writer. Hydrastis had, 
however, at this time become a recognized remedy. In 1852 King's Eclectic 
Dispensatory appeared, and Hydrastis was highly recommended as an Eclectic 
remedy, in the following language: "This remedy is peculiar to Eclectics, 
and ranks among their best articles." In that work the medical uses and 
properties of Hydrastis were prominently drawn by Prof. King, thus bringing 
the plant conspicuously before the Eclectic section of the medical profession. 
About this date interest was excited in certain products of the plant which 
were at that time commencing to be liberally advertised. These facts, to- 
gether with frequent contributions from physicians who wrote for the Eclectic 
Medical Journal of Cincinnati, produced an extensive demand for the plant 
and its products, although this demand was almost exclusively among Eclec- 
tics. Hydrastis rapidly became more popular, however, and soon overstepped 
the bounds of sectionalism. In 1S60 it was made officinal in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. 

In the Regular section of medicine, Prof. Roberts Bartholow has given 
considerable attention to Hydrastis, as is indicated by his paper on the subject 
in the various editions of his Materia Medica, and our readers are indebted to 
this author for a communication that follows regarding the uses of hydra.stis. 
In 1862 Hydrastis excited interest sufficient to merit a paper from Prof Bent- 
ley, of England, under the Heading, " New American Drugs," which appeared 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions, 1862, p. 540, but which was 
mainly devoted to a consideration of the proximate principles of the plant. 
This is the only important foreign contribution wc have in the early medical 
literature pertaining to this plant, although in 1873 Dr. Van der Espl pre- 
sented a lengthy paper to the Royal Society of Medicine and National 
Sciences, Brussels, Belgium, without, however, adding any new facts ; and 
recently the plant has excited some little attention in Germany. I U has 
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steadily grown in favor, all schools of medicine use it, and many members of 
each school value it very highly. The converse is also true, and many phys- 
icians neglect it. while others do not use it at all. 

Medical Properties (History). — In 1798 Prof. B. S. Barton issued the 
first part of his " Collections for an essay towards a Materia Medica of the 
United States. " In it he writes, p. g: "I am informed that the Cheraket 
cure it [cancer] with a plant which is thought to be Hydrastis canadensis." 
In the third part of his "Collections," 1804, he again refers to hydrasti's: 
"The root of this plant is a very powerful bitter " (p. 13), and says (p. 14) : 
"The hydrastis is a popular remedy in some parts of the United States, A 
spirituous infusion of the root is employed as a tonic bitter in the western 
parts of Pennsylvania, etc., and there can be no doubt that both in this and 
in other shapes, our medicine may be used with much advantage. An infu- 
sion of the root in cold water is also employed as a wash in inflammations of 
the eyes. "T 

Hand (House Surgeon, 1820,) adds: " It may be given in form of pow- 
der or of strong tea made by boiling, in indigestion, the secondary stages of 
low fevers, and all cases of weakness in general." 

Rafinesqufe's Medical Flora, 1828, Vol. 1,, pp. 253 and 254, supports the 
foregoing, and in addition states that "ihcy [natives] also employ it for sore 
legs and many external complaints as a topical tonic. Internally, in infusion 
or tincture, in disorders of the stomach, the liver, etc. It appears to be 
slightly narcotic and available in many other disorders. Some Indians em- 
ploy it as a diuretic, stimulant and escharotic, using the powder for blisteringg 
and the infusion for dropsy " In Elisha Smith's Botanic Physician, 1830, we 
find several compounds containing hydrastis, to-wit: "Stimulating Cathartic 
Powders," "Bone's Bitters," and "Tonic Powders." Howard's Improved 
System of Botanic Medicine, 1832, p. 327, recommends it, also, in dyspepsia. 
Beach {1833), American Practice of Medicine, states that in connection with 
tonic properties it is "at the same time laxative, which makes it very appro- 
priate m dyspeptic disorders." Next, the edition of the Thomsonian Re- 
corder of 1833, p. 398, reviewed the medical properties as previously announced 
by others, and added to them as follows: "The importance of this article, 
taken in teaspoonful doses, for the relief and removal of bowel complaints in 
children should be extensively known. It is not only a corrector of the 
stomach, a regulator of the bowels, and a vermifuge for children, but it is an 
admirable remedy for the peculiar sickness attendant on females during their 
periods of utero- gestation, called morning sickness. It admirably relieves 
stomachic oppression, nausea, and heart-bum." Of the use of hydrastis in 
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sore eyes he writes: "It is not a decoction of the dried root in boiling water 
that relieves ophthalmia, but is the Trcshly dug root, well cleansed and bruised, 
and infused in cold, soft water, that is to be particularly relied upon."* San- 
born's Medical Botany, 1835, p. 63, states that the Indians use hydrastis as a 
diuretic. If the root be chewed it will cure white aphtha or ulcers in the 
mouth, t Kost (Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics) states that it 
is good as an application in infusion to inflammations of the mucous tissues, 
leucorrhcea, blenhorrhcea, etc., and is of value in erysipelas. Dungiison 
(Medica! Dictionary, 1852. p. 450) is the authority for a statement to the 
effect that in Kentucky hydrastis is used as an outward application in 
wounds. I 

In 1852 Prof. John King issued the first edition of his dispensatory, under 
tile title, "The Eclectic Dispensatory of the United States of America," and 
therein gave the medicinal uses of hydraiitis a more careful review than had 
previously been awarded, although many of the values that early writers had 
ascribed to the plant were omitted as being overdrawn. § The indications for 
the administration and use of the drug and its preparations were carefully 
discussed in that work, and the remedy was thereby brought legitimately 
before the Eclectic branch of the medica! profession {sec Medical History), 
and in consequence of its gefteral adoption by Eclectics it was from that time 
generally known as an Eclectic medicine. King was first, that we can find 
recorded, to recommend the plant in gleet and chronic gonorrhtea, and he 
wrote : " 1 have used this preparation likewise with much success in incipient 
stricture, spermatorrhea, and inflammation and ulceration of the internal coat 
of tile bladder." From that time hydrastis was a popular remedy. It became 
officinal in i860, and it now occupies a higher position than at any previous 
day. and the Homceopathic branch of the medical profession also use it 
extensively, as is shown by Prof. Hale's paper on the subject. 
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We have endeavored in the foregoing pages to give a plain, systematically 
connected record of the introduction of hydrastis into medicine, and its past 
uses. Modern investigations have disproved many of the statements of other 
times, but writers still differ considerably from each other, and there is yet 
room for investigation. This plant is of such importance as to merit more 
attention than our brief medical record, and we are pleased to present the 
following independent papers from leading representatives of the various bodies 
of practitioners. 

The Physiological Effects and Therapeutical Uses of Hydrastis. — 
(Written for this publication by Prof. Roberts Bartholow, M. D., LL. D., of 
the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia.)* — But little attention has, 
heretofore, been given to the physiological actions of hydrastis. It is true 
Schatz,t Felluer, Sclavatinsky, and some others,! have made some studies, 
but their results differ so widely from those herein detailed that it may be 
questioned whether they operated with sufficiently good specimens of the 
drug. The alkaloid hydrastine with which the following experiments were 
made was sent to me by Prof. J. U. Lloyd, the editor of this journal, who is, 
I hope I may be permitted to say, unimpeachable authority. As hydrastine 
is quite insoluble, a solution of the hydrochlorate was prepared for me by 
Messrs. John Wyeth & Bro. , which contained 33 per cent, of the salt. The effects 
of the alkaloid were compared with those of the fluid extract. As the actions 
of hydrastis consist of the sum of the effects of its active constituents, it is 
necessary to know how far each contributes to the results. It was soon ascer- 
tained that the alkaloid hydrastine is the true active principle — for the very 
characteristic effects of this were simply repeated by sufficient doses of the 
fluid extract. The latter is, as might be expected, slower in action, but in 
respect to the manner of action there was between them no appreciable differ- 
ence. Three grains of the hydrochlorate caused the death of a frog in four 
minutes, whilst forty minims of the fluid extract proved fatal in twelve 
minutes, the mode and character of the action being the same. The results 
in rabbits were corresponding. In general terms, the effects of hydrastis are 
those of hydrastine in both classes of animals, but minute differences may 
hereafter be detected on closer examination. 

General Effects of Hydrastine Hydrochlorate in Cold- Blooded Animals, — 
When ten minims of the 33 per cent, solution are injected into the abdominal 
cavity of a frog, the following phenomena ensue : In two minutes, muscular 
rigidity is manifest, with extension of the limbs and inability to move; in 
three minutes the cutaneous reflex is so heightened that the gentlest tap on 
the skin causes a tonic convulsion from above downwards ; successive tonic 
convulsions then ensue, with fibrillary trembling between, until at the end of 



• Dr. Bartholow desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. A. B. Brubaker, Demonstrator [of Physiology 
in the Jefferson Medical College, for valuable assistance in conducting the experiments. 

t Centralblatt (tkr gesanuute Therapic, Band 3, p. 8a. 
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four minutes death occurs in a strong tetanus. On opening the chest, the 
heart is still found in action, but in a few minutes more ceases in diastole, all 
the cavities being full of blood, and its muscular tissue is found to be irrespon- 
sive to electrical irritation. 

In a rabbit weighing about fifty ounceSiforty minims of the same solution, 
or thirteen grains, caused death in five minutes with the same phenomena — 
that is, with successive tetanic convulsions, the head drawn forcibly back, the 
limbs extended, and the respiration fixed, with increasing cyanosis of the ears 
and mouth. The heart continues in action after respiration has entirely ceased, 
and on opening the chest then it is still found in slow movement, the auricles 
most active and all the cavities distended with blood. The muscular tissue of 
the heart, does not respond to electrical or mechanical irritation. 

It follows from the foregoing that hydrastis belongs to the group of excito- 
motor .igents. It heightens preception, the cutaneous excitability and the 
reflex functions, and it causes death by tetanic fixation of the respiratory 
muscles. 

Determination of tlu seat of the actions, whether spinal or periplural. — A frog 
weighing about t\velve ounces was pithed. After division of the medulla, the 
whole length of the spinal cord was carefully destroyed. No other injury 
was done, and very little blood lost. Ten minims of the hydrastine solution 
were then thrown into the peritoneal cavity. The frog remained perfectly 
limp and flaccid, and no spasm or convulsion of any kind occurred. The 
heart, on opening the chest some time after the death of the frog, was no 
longer in movement, the action having ceased in the diastole, and the cavities, 
as in other instances, were distended with blood. 

The spasms and convulsions caused by hydrastine arc, therefore, central 
or spinal, and not peripheral. 

Has hydrastine any effect on the perif/icral tienvs and muscles? — To 
ascertain this, the left sciatic nerve was dissected out, isolated and a 
strong ligature applied around the limb the nerve excluded, thus cutting off 
the circulation from the parts below. Ten minims of the hydrastine solution 
were now thrown into the abdominal cavity. The usual effects followed — 
stiffness, rigidity and spasm of the muscles, general tonic convulsions, and 
intermediate fibrillary contractions. On stimulating the sciatic of the ligatured 
limb, contractions, not active, of the gastrocnemius followed ; but on direct 
excitation of the unpoisoned muscles of the calf, they responded readily. In 
the other, the poisoned limb, feeble contractions of the calf muscles ensued 
on stimulation of the nerve, and similar contractions took place when these 
muscles themselves were directly acted on. After a time when the induence 
of the hydrastine had attained the maximum, and immediately after suspension 
of respiration, both nerves failed on stimulation to excite muscular contrac- 
tions, and the poisoned muscles became entirely inexcitable. 

The foregoing experiments prove that hydrastine exhausts the irritability 
of motor nerves and muscles. 
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Action of HydrasHne HydroMorate on the Heart.— K freshly removed frog's 
heart suspended in the solution, rapidly loses its electric excitability, and in a 
minute no longer responds to a strong current. Applied to the exposed heart 
in situ, the same effect is produced more slowly, and in five minutes an arrest 
of the movements takes place in diastole, the cavities being fully distended 
with blood. The auricles resist the action somewhat longer. 

jiyidcd, ten minims of the solution are in- 




^,^ -»*».►♦»//» cy AiyaruHine on Vie Btood Pressure. — A chloralized rabbit 
weighing about fifty ounces was used for the purpose. The right carotid 
artery was connected with the manometer and the revolving cylinder in the 
usual way. The attached tracing exhibits the effects of hydrastine. Up to 
the point a the pressure was at the normal for a rabbit under the influence of 
chloral, and then began the effects of the drug. It causes, as the tracing 
shows, some lowering of the blood pressure. The sudden rise at. b was due 
to a convulsion, the quantity of chloral not being sufficient to prevent them 
entirely. 

Antagonism bctzvcai Hydrastine and Chloral. — The number of experiments 
has been too small to formulate positive conclusions, but enough has been 
learned to indicate that chloral antagonizes to a large extent the increased 
reflex excitability and the tonic convulsions caused by hydrastine. It is prob- 
able, indeed, that the antagonism will be found as extensive in range as be- 
tween chloral and str>xhninc. Thus far I have not had the opportunity to 
ascertain the lethal dose of hydrastine. Until that is determined, the power 
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of its physiological antagonist's can not be measured with accuracy. Further 
experinnents are makiog on this point, and will be announced hereafter. 

Strychnine and Hydrastinc.~\ remarlcable correspondence can be traced 
between the actions of strj'chnine and hydrastine, but the power of the former 
seems to be the greater, whilst in extent of action the latter seems far more. 
Both exalt the reflex function of the cord ; both induce tetanic convulsions, 
and both cause death by arrest of the respiratory movements in a tonic spasm. 
Hydrastine more affects the peripheral nerves and muscles, and to a much 
greater extent impairs the contractility of the cardiac muscle. 

Tlif Therapeutical Applications of Hydrastis. — As the results obtained from 
the administration of hydrastis constitute the sum of the actions of its several 
constituents, it may be best to consider the powers of the active principles 
separately, before treating of the effects of the drug as a whole. 

The plants containing berberine are, as a rule, members of the tonic and 
reconstituant group. Hydrastine being peculiar to hydrastis, much of the 
effect produced _by this agent must be due to the presence of this principle. 
Prescribed alone, hydrastine has been supposed to have the effects of a tonic, 
antiperiodic, and to some extent alterant — a term used to signify the power to 
promote the waste and excretion of morbific materials. The physiological 
study of hydrastine, as made by Schatz, Fellner. Slavatinsky, and others,* 
has not contributed to the subject of its therapeutical power, although it forms 
a groundwork for the therapy of the future. If, however, the physiological 
actions as detailed in this paper be confirmed by subsequent researches, quite 
a new phase will be given to its therapeutical applications. 

As the fluid extract contains alt the constituents of hydrastis, it is the 
moat concentrated form available for administration and, therefore, will be the 
best preparation for procuring the effects of the remedy as a whole, whether 
given by the stomach or applied externally. 

Hydrastis in Gasfro- Intestinal Disorders. '^h^ a stomachic tome, when the 
condition of the stomach is that of debility, as we find it in atonic dyspepsia, 
so-called, and in convalescence fi-om acute di.seases, hydrastis serves a useful 
purpose. In common with the bitters, it stimulates appetite and increases the 
secretion of the gastric glands. Disposing thus of an increased supply of 
aliment, the constructive metamorphosis is promoted. For this purpose, it is 
best to administer ten to twenty drops of the fluid extract a few minutes be- 
fore meals. 

Both the alkaloids of hydrastis, exerting an inhibitory influence on fer- 
mentation, the fluid extract can be given with excellent effects in cases of 
catarrh of the stomach accompanied with fermentative changes in certain foods, 
whether or no, the Sanina Ventriculi be present. The result of the action 
will be more permanent than the above remark implies, seeing that this 
remedy can modify, if not remove, that alteration of the mucous membrane 
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which is accompanied by an outpouring of pathological mucus. To effect 
this purpose it were better to administer the fluid extract, two or three hours 

t after meals, and the dose should range from fifteen to thirty minims. 

As a tonic and reconstituent in the classes of cases above mentioned, 

' quinine is now largely used : it is quite certain that Hydrastis can be substd- 

I tuted for the most part with advantage. 

The experiments of Rutherford* have confirmed the belief, founded on 

I empirical observations, that hydrastis is an hepatic stimulant, although not one 
of the most active. As he operated with "hydrastin " so-called, which con- 
sists for the most part of berberine, it is probable that the results which he 
obtained are not equalled by those produced by the exhibition of the fluid 

, extract. Hydrastis has been found useful in gastro-duodcnal catarrh, asso- 

f ciated with catarrh of the bile ducts — a morbid condition in which the output 

; of bile is lessened by the mechanical obstruction, and the intestinal digestion 
Tipaired in consequence of the insufficient supply of bile, the fermentative 
changes set up by the mucus which plays the part of a ferment, and the con- 
sequent absorption of imperfectly prepared materials. In this state of things 

I we find the true explanation of some cases of jaundice, of most cases of 
"biliousness." and the initial changes of lithaemia. 

The gastro-duodenal catarrh of chronic alcoholism is a condition in which 
the use of hydrastis has a decidedly beneficial eflfcct, and the improvement in 
the digestion has seemed to lessen the appetite for alcoholic stimulants. This 
statement, made by several observers, t has been rather sarcastically com- 
mented on by the authors of the National Dispensatory, % who are, however, 
pessimistic if not nihilistic in their therapeutical conceptions. The new facts, 
demonstrating the effects of hydrastine as a spinal stimulant, are additional 
reasons for supposing it to be possessed of the powers claimed. 

For the relief of the intestinal troubles above mentioned, the fluid extract 
of hydrastis should be given in the interval between the meals, and the dose 

L should be larger (3ss — 5i) than in the case of the corresponding stomachal 

I troubles. 

As an antipyretic and antiperiodlc, the alkaloid — hydrastine — has had no 

' adequate clinical study. Twelve years ago, 1 made some experimental trials 

' at the Hospital of tlie Good Samaritan, in Cincinnati, in seven cases of tertian 
intermittent. White hydrastine in crystals was furnished me by Prof E. S. 
Wayne. M. D., of Cincinnati, the well-known chemist and pharmacologist 
Two of the cases were recent, uncomplicated, and but a few paroxysms had 
occurred. Twenty grains of hydrastine, administered in three doses, in an- 
ticipation of the seizure, merely modified its violence, but did not prevent it 
in either case. The second attempt proved successful. Three of the cases 

; more chronic in character required sixty, sixty-five and eighty grains respect- 
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ively. The two remaining proved still more rebellious, and the patients be- 
coming uneasy, I was forced to resort to quinine. The supply of pure 
hydrastine was not sufficient to carry on further experiments, and a suitable 
opportunity to resume the investigation not occurring, I have no further 
clinical experience in this direction to report* Nevertheless, these trials, 
whilst not numerous, arc at least significant. They indicate the possession of 
real antipcriodic power, inferior to quinine, it is true, but apparently inferior 
only to the great antipcriodic. Since that time, the chemist's skill has pro- 
duced by synthesis various products approaching in composition closely to 
quinine, and possessed of powers very similar but still inferior. It may be 
that under these circumstances, hydrastine will never rival quinine or its 
analogues, but the powers which it is now shown to possess may require a 
different statement hereafter. 

Topical Applicaliotis. — For local use, the best mode of applying Hydrastis 
is in the form of the fluid extract, which may be employed undiluted or 
diluted with glycerine. Its staining power is an objection, since the color 
which it imparts to cotton cloth, if not permanent, is at least not readily 
washed out. 

The fluid extract of hydrastis is an excellent topical application in eases of 
catarrhal inflammation of the mucous membranes. In nasal, faucial, urethcal 
and vaginal catarrh, and in otorrhcea and conjunctivitis, there can be no doubt 
of its good effects. It may be applied freely in the undiluted state without 
fear of injury, if no good be accomplished by it. It has proved to be a very 
efficient injection in gonorrhaa, more especially after the acuter symptoms 
have subsided. For this purpose it may be diluted with glycerine or mucilage, 
or both, to the required extent. Formerly when I used to see these cases in 
considerable numbers. I found it a capital application in cervicitis. I had, 
also, excellent results in such cases, and in gonorrhtBa, from "hydrastine" 
suspended in mucilage. 

To express a final judgment as to its therapeutical value, my conviction 
is that hydrastis is a useful remedy, and well deserves a trial in the various 
conditions in which it is recommended above. 

The Homoeopathic Uses ok Hydrastis Canadensis, — (Written for this 
publication by Edwin M. Hale, M, D, , Emeritus Professor of Materia Medtca 
and Therapeutics in the Chicago Homceopathic College.) — This indigenous 
drug, first introduced into our school by myself in 1856, has since obtained a 
great popularity. Many provings and physiological experiments have been 
made with it, which, combined with an extensive clinical experience, have 
pretty clearly defined its sphere of action and its place in homceopathic thera- 
peutics, 

• The remirkibtc uiiTlIy of the pure hrdrutine ruinUbed me by ProT. Uayi 

.1 Ihe hydraitine nwd bj. me formetly 
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Its sphere of action, although not wide, is yet very important. It appears 
to me to have a decided and specific affinity for 

(i) The mucous surfaces— especially those with which it may come in 
contact. 

(2) The mucous glandular system. 

(3) The nutritive system. 

(4) The circulatory system. 

Action on l/ie Mucous Surfaces. — The natural secretion U at first increased , 
then it becomes abnormal in quantity and quality. At first clear, white, ten- 
acious and transparent, it becomes yellow, thick, green and even bloody, but 
always tenacious, capable of being drawn out in long strings. In this respect 
it resembles the mucus discharge caused by kali bichromicum, ammonit 
bromidum and cubebs. It differs from the mucus flux of stannum, copaiva 
and ammonii chloridum, which is thick, lumpy and falls in masses. This primary 
mucous flux of hydrastis may pass on to erosion, muco-purulent discharge 
and ulceration. It probably causes this condition by inducing a primary 
capillary hypertemia; next a passie stasis, together with a stimulation of the 
mucous glands. Finally, from exhaustion or atrophy, the sources of the 
secretion are cut off, and the mucous membrane becomes dry, glazed, ulcer- 
ated and its functions destroyed. Pathologically, this disease of the mucous 
membranes may be called catarrh, or blenorrhcea. Other medicines cause 
similar conditions when taken internally, not only in the mucous surfaces 
with which ihey come in contact, but through which they may be eliminated 
(copaiva. kali iodidum, cubebs, grindelia, etc.); but we have as yet no proof 
that hydrastis is eliminated through any mucous surface, such as the bronchii. 
urinary or generative tract. If it acts on these surfaces at all when taken 
internally, it must act on them by disturbing the circulation in the capillaries. 
I have never been able to cure blenorrhceas of the above named surfaces by 
its internal administration, unless it was used at the same time topically; but 
I do not mean to dispute its ability to do so. Certain it is that we get the 
best curative effects when it is locally applied to diseased mucous membranes. 
Wc have used it successfully in mucous conjunctivitis ; otorrhcea ; diseases 
of the eustachian tubes; catarrh of the nasal passages, pharynx, fauces, 
stomach, intestines, part of the gall duct, urethra, vagina, uterus (leucorrhcea, 
gonorrhcea, etc.). These catarrhal affections may be simple, or severe, and 
may extend to erosions or ulceration. If they begin in simple blenorrhcea, 
they Ire all amenable to the curative action of hydrastis. 

Method of Application. — When topically applied we use the tincture, or 
the muriate of hydrastinc. The so-called "liquid hydrastis" is probably the 
best preparation. The infusion of the powdered root, when strained or fil- 
tered, is very efficacious. The strength of the lotion should vary according 
to the nature of the disorder, and the amount of the irritability of the sur&ce. 
When the mucous membrane is red and irritable, a few drops of the tincture, 
or "liquid hydrastis," or gr.i of the muriate, to the ounce of water is sufficient. 
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In chronic or torpid conditions the strength may be increased to 3i of the 
fluid preparations, or gr.v of the muriate, to Si of water. It may be applied 
with a syringe, atomizer, or as a simple wash, or on bougies (in urethra or 
uterus), or with a brush (in pharyngitis or conjunctivitis). 

Action on die Skin. — The skin being analogous to mucous membrane, it 
has been supposed that a drug which acts on the one would act simularly on 
tiie other. One of our provers records that it caused an erysipelatous rash on 
the face, neck, hands and fingers, with great heal and irritation, which con- 
tinued for six days, when the skin exfoliated; others that it caused pustular 
eruptions. Now the cutaneous analogues of a mucous catarrh, arc erythema, 
moist eruptions, eczema, and even ulcers. In domestic as well as homceo- 
pathic practice it has been used successfully in similar skin affections. We 
have recorded cures of lupus, psoriasis, excoriations, rhagades, ulcers, boils, 
and even variola. 

It was once highly praised as a remedy for cancer, but I can not find any 
authentic reports of its successful use when used alone. It was generally 
mixed with chloride of zinc, or some other escharotic. 

Action on the Nutritive System. — The Eclectics have always believed hydras- 
tis to be a general tonic. Our experiments seem to show that it acts similarly 
to cinchona, columbo, gentian, berberis, and others of that class. When 
given in medicinal doses of the crude drug, it seems to increase the genera! 
tone of the organs of nutrition and assimilation. The appetite is increased, 
digestion is more vigorous, and the bodily weight and strength increases. 
But if the drug is continued too long, the improvement ceases, and retrograde 
processes set in, A gastrointestinal catarrh obtains, digestion fails, assimila- 
tion is deficient, constipation and hepatic torpor are present. All tonics, even 
iron, act similarly when the doses are too large or are continued too long. In 
these facts we see that hydrastis and its analogues are homoeopathic to de- 
bility, atony, retrograde metamorphosis, and that the drug should be used 
in small (not infinitesimal) doses, and not continued too long even in small 
doses. 

It is curative in all disorders depending on the above conditions : namely, 
generally impoverished blood, emaciation, stomatitis, dyspepsia, indigestion 
either in the stomach or intestines, biliousness, constipation, etc. The action 
of hydrastine on the liver was established by the experiments of Rutherford, 
who calls it "a hepatic stimulant of considerable power, and but a feeble 
intestinal stimulant," He refers to its purgative power. Hydrastis is not a 
purgative in any sense. It may cause during its first effects some looseness 
of the bowels, owing to the increase of mucus, but as the catarrh increases 
the intestines become sluggish, obstructed and very constipated. English 
Homceopaths value it more highly than do those of America as a remedy in 
hepatic torpor and constipation. They find it very useful for htemorrhoids, 
congestion of the liver and portal system, sallow, dirty skin, and Jaundice, 
I have found it useful for "mucous piles," as welt as "bleeding piles," In 
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large doses it first causes acute hypersemia of the liver, but this is followed by- 
passive venous stasis of that organ and of the whole portal system. 

On the lymphatic glandular system its action is not yet proven. I doubt 
if it has any. 

Action on the Musattar System. — Hydrastis acts as a tonic. I do not think 
this acts through the nervous system, as does nux vomica, but through the 
blood. The increased assimilation of well-digested food allows the muscles 
to be better fed and better nourished. If the theory of Prof. Schatz, here- 
after referred to, be true — that hydrastis acts directly on the muscular coats 
of the blood-vessels, contracting them — why should it not act on each and 
every muscular fibre in the body? Not, perhaps, to contract them, but by , 
imparting a peculiar form of tonicity. 

But in whatever way it may act, it has been the observation of all prac- 
titioners who have used hydrastis, and particularly the muriate of hydrastine | 
(salt of white alkaloid), that the first signs of improvement mentioned by j 
patients is the increase of muscular strength and powers of endurance, and | 
this, too, in chronic, incurable diseases. 

While I believe hydrastis to be a powerful tonic and restorative, I am , 
obliged to deny it any specific anti-periodic (anti-malarial) properties. I tested ] 
it thoroughly during a practice of fifteen years in a malarious district- It is 
not and can never be a rival or substitute for cinchona. The practical physician ' 
knows that all bitter tonics have some reputation in ague. e. g., chelonc, 
ostrya, euonymus, and others ; but they are not anti-malarial medicines. 
They may be, and doubtless are, capable of removing the malarial cachexia, 
in which the recuperative forces of the system are too feeble to resist the 
habit of recurring paroxysms, which are not true ague paroxysms. All these i 
bitter tonics, particularly hydrastis and its active principles, berberine ajid I 
hydrastine, have the power of restoring the vital forces sufficient to overcome j 
this habit, In this respect hydrastis is more than a rival of cinchona (which J 
is worse than useless in the cachexia) — it is a most valuable substitute. In all I 
cachexias hydrastis is an indispensable remedy. Even in anaimia and chlor- J 
osis, it greatly aids iron in restoring the integrity of the blood. 

In the debility after wasting diseases, fevers — typhoid or gastric ; after losses-l 
of blood, or due to depressing emotions, also in neurasthenia, the hydrasUa] 
berberine phosphate or hypophosphite have done me excellent service. We I 
have found it very useful in gall-stones, not so much for the colic caused by | 
their passage as to remove the tendency to their formation. It may dissolve i 
the biliary concretions by causing a flow of thinner bile, or aid in their expul- | 
sion by removing (as in jaundice) the catarrh of the gall duct. Several Ger- 
man Homceopathists have reported cases of tumors of the stomach atld 1 
pylorus which disappeared under the careful and protracted use of hydrastis, I 

It is a curious fact in the history of our indigenous remedies that just I 
about the lime we think we understand all their qualities, and know all their I 
uses, some foreign physician discovers new qualities and new uses for them. 
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This is partly true of Hydrastis. I have recently read a lecture delivered 
before the Gynecological Section of the Congress of German Philosophers 
and Physicians, held at Freiburg, in 1883, by Prof. Schatz, of Rostock, Ger- 
many. He gives as a result of his investigations that "hydrastis acts on the 
mucous membranes by contracting the vascular system." 

But such a condition must be due to its action in large doses, and must be 
followed by its secondary efiects. which would be of an opposite character, 
namely: passive congestion of these tissues. This action can not, however, 
account fully for its blenorrhagic effects. It must have some other action, 
especially when locally applied, and this action I am sure is that of an irritant 
to the glands of the mucous membranes. It probably has, in cnide quantities, 
a double and simultaneous primary action, namely: contraction of the vascu- 
lar supply, and irritation of the glandular supply. This vascular tension will 
after a time be followed by vascular relaxation ; and the acute primary 
blenorrhagia by a chronic blenorrhoea with tissue paresis. 

Further, Prof. Schatz says that "in many particulars, hydrastis and ergot 
are not unlike, but not infrequently Hydrastis is efficient in cases of haemor- 
rhage where ergot is powerless, or even of positive injury, as also in some 
cases of myoma. It appears to me that we can attribute the action of hydras- 
tis to the contraction, pure and simple, of the blood-ves.scl-wall. thereby 
lessening the congestion of the genital organs, while ergot spends its action 
on the muscular fibres of the uterus." "In the non-gravid uterus. " he says, 
"the continuous administration of hydrastis causes a retardation of the men- 
strual period, with a diminution of the amount; it causes the pain to be less; 
even in menorrhagia and dysmenorrhcea of virgins, without any local causes, 
when pain is absent. Its action in myoma is often quite remarkable, Haemor- 
rhages caused in this manner diminish very much, or disappear entirely, after 
the use of hydrastis — even where Bombelin's ergotine has been employed 
most energetically; 1 have observed a number of times that where hydrastis 
had been administered to virgins for menorrhagia, normal menstruation 
set in. and occasionally the catamenia did not make their appearance for 
one, two or three months." This result was caused by massive doses. Prof. 
Schatz gives twenty drops of the fluid extract four times a day, causing, we 
may presume, the extreme primary effects of the drug. He does not give a 
dtfTercntial comparison of the effects of hydrastis and ergot, which would be 
of great value and interest, but he admits, or implies, that he is not yet able 
to make such a comparison. 

The best authorities describe the action of ergot to be as follows: "The 
action of the heart becomes slower, and an enormous rise takes place in the 
blood-pressure. This influence on the circulatory system modem research 
has shown to be due to the action of ergot on the vasomotor system; it 
increases the action of this system, and causes a contraction of the ateriolcs." 

Again, it is said to diminish the blood -supply to the cerebrospinal axis, 

1 vegetative organs, the skin and muscular system. It is therefore diffi- 
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cult to explain the difference in the action of the two drugs, unless we suppose 
that hydrastis acts directly on the blood-vessel walls and not through the vaso- 
motor centers. But we doubt if this can be the case. There are many 
symptoms of hydrastis, in our meager provfngs of it, which indicate that it 
also diminishes the blood-supply of the brain — as witness the "tinnitus 
aurium, vertigo, dimness of vision, roaring in the head, with dull headache ; 
a ' narcotized * feeling in the brain, feeling as if intoxicated ; terrible headache 
and vertigo, horrible dreams.'* — Hale's New Remedies, third edition. 

It is possible that a more heroic series of provings would evolve more 
vaso-motor symptoms, but when we consider the large quantities, continued 
for a long time, used in Eclectic and domestic practice, such a supposition 
does not seem probable. ; 

But, while its full and true action is yet unexplained, we may take advan- 
tage of clinical experience to teach us the action of the drug and its value in 
certain diseases. 

Prof Schatz, in his memorable lecture, fortifies his statements by the 
narration of six cases of fibroid tumors of the uterus (myoma), in which he 
used hydrastis successfully in controlling and curing the haemorrhages, but he 
does not say what became of the tumors. We know that not all cases of 
uterine fibroids are attended by haemorrhage. If hydrastis acts by diminishing 
the vascular supply, it ought to arrest the growth of the myoma, or other 
non-malignant tumors. Now this brings us back to the alleged curative power 
of hydrastis in cancer. I have carefully examined all the records of our 
school relating to the use of hydrastis in tumors and cancer, and I can not 
find a single case where it entirely removed a cancer, or scirrous growth, be- 
fore or after the stage of ulceration. But there are cases reported where 
hard, movable tumors appearing in the breast, stomach and uterus, have 
decreased in size, or disappeared altogether, after the internal and topical use 
of hydrastis. 

It is my belief, based on a large personal experience and observation, 
that all the tumors benefited by this drug were fibroid in character, and the 
result was brought about, not by any "absorbent " action, but by diminishing" 
the supply of blood, and thus cutting off the nutrition of the growth. 

Ergot has certainly arrested and diminished the growth of myoma in the 
uterus, but we do not know that it has acted as well in fibroid tumors else- 
where. 

Strychnine has the same action as ergot on the muscular structure of the 
uterus; so has caulophyllum, cimicifuga, and other drugs, but we do not 
hear of them as being of value in fibroid and other growths in the uterus. 

Hamamelis, trillium, turpentine, phoradcndron, millefoil, and others, act 
as well as ergot in controlling haemorrhages, but we do not know them to be 
useful in any kind of tumor. 

These are mysteries of drug action which yet remain unsolved. 

It would appear from the foregoing that if the modus operandi of hydrastis 
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is as stated, its analogues are viburnum, ammonium bromide, ; 
chloride, and a few others. 

Viburnum arrests and prevents the pain of dysmenorrhcea and haemor- 
rhages. It is supposed to act on the motor nerves of the uterus, relaxing 
contractions of muscular tissue. If so, it must act opposite to ergot. How. 
then, does it arrest hemorrhage? It would seem that it could not affect the 
coats of the blood-vessels in a manner opposite to its action on the muscles. 

Here is an anomaly which can only be explained by accepting the theory 
advanced by some Scotch obstetrician, that ha;morrhage from the uterus often 
arises from undue contraction of the muscles of that organ. 

The bromide of ammonium has been found curative in ovarian and uterine 
tumors. It is capable of arresting hemorrhage, and acts on the muscular 
structure of the uterus and its vessels similarly to hydrastis. 

Muriate of ammonium has the same specific action on morbid growths, 
but is not known to arrest uterine hemorrhage. 

The action of hydrastis on the uterus may be said to be unique ; it has no 
close analogue. It is not alone in hemorrhage from uterine fibroids or myoma 
that hydrastis is useful. Prof. Schat/ reports one case of congestive dysmen- 
orrhcea ; six cases of hiemorrhage in virgins, where the bleeding continued 
after the use of the curette; three cases due to parametritis, cicatrices and 
contractions; two from incomplete involution of the puerperal uterus; three 
cases from endometritis and metritis ; and five cases of climacteric hemorrhage. 
In all these cases various other means, drugs and operations had been used, 
and failed, but hydrastis performed a cure. 

Dr. Schatz warns us to use the proper dose. Too small doses have no 
action ; too large too much effect. The quantity he found generally useful 
was 20 gtts of the tincture three times a day. 

I mention this because the illogical custom of many of our school is to 
select the dose in accordance with some arbitrary notion or preconceived 
theory. It is absurd to prescribe ergot in a middle or high attenuation for 
aon-contractility of the uterus; and it would be just as absurd to give 20 gtts 

le crude in uterine spasms. The dosage in these cases must be reversed, 
not curative. 

By Dr. Schati's observations we learn that the sphere of curative action 

■drastis. already wider than we supposed, bids fair to become more and 
more enlarged, especially in the direction of its action on the circulatory 
system. If hydrastis increases the tonicity of the muscular fibres of the 
terminal blood-vessels, it must also increase that of the large arterial and 
venous trunks, and even of the heart itself. And if it does this without 
acting on the vaso-motor centers, it must prove far more valuable than ergot, 
for its effects must be more lasting. It follows that it may prove to be one of 
the chief remedies, if not tfie remedy, for chronic congestion, or more prop- 
stasis of the various organs of the body. It may prove to be to the 

ies what hamamelis is to the veins, or it may rival the latter in its own 
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sphere of usefulness. Further experiments and clinical observations are 
needed to substantiate this theory, but I can safely say that it is my convic- 
tion, based on many years* experience in its use, that it is of veritable value 
in chronic blood stasis in the liver, spleen, uterus, abdomen and portal system. 
I believe too that I have seen proofs of its value in passive stasis of the brain 
and lungs, for within the last year or two I have observed excellent results 
from the use of the hypophosphite of hydrastine in affections of the latter 
organs. I am sure I have seen its good effects in weakness of the muscular 
structure of the heart, with tendency to dilatation. It seems to build up the 
muscular tissue, while digitalis or convalaria regulates the rythm. 

I will close this paper by giving an excellent pen picture of the gastro- 
intestinal troubles, for which hydrastis is specific. It is copied from an article 
written by Dr. Clifton, of Northampton, England : 

'* The Facial Expression is dull, heavy, of a yellowish white color, sodden 
looking, not unlike that in which mercurious is indicated, but whiter, and 
having less animation. Though there is in its provings no reference to the 
expression or complexion, as affording reasons for selecting hydrastis, I have 
frequently found that when the gastric symptoms calling for this medicine 
have been present, the character of the face has been as I have described. 

'* The ToJigue is large, flabby and slimy-looking. Underneath the fur the 
tongue is of a bluish white color, having in its edges the imprints of the teeth. 
So far it is like the mercurius tongue, but lacks the tremulous character of 
this organ, so often seen in cases benefited by mercurius. The coating is of 
a yellow, slimy, sticky fur. 

** There are morbid states occurring in other organs, to which hydrastis 
is Homoeopathic, but where the appearances of the face and tongue I 
have described are not present. In the dyspepsia it relieves. Both are met 
with. 

" Tlie Eructations are generally sour or putrid, more commonly the former 
than the latter. 

•' TJu Appetite is generally bad ; the power of digesting bread and vege- 
tables being especially weak. Both are followed by eructations. 

'* TJte Stomach has a sensation of weight (not as after nux and bryonia, 
'weight like a stone*), and with the weight and fullness, an empty, aching, 
' gone * feeling, more or less constant, but aggravated by taking a meal. The 
aching, *gone* feeling is something like that produced by gelsemium, but 
is attended by more general fullness of the stomach, and more sour eructa- 
tions. Further, although the gelsemium tongue is sometimes coated white 
or yellow, it is not so large and flabby as is the hydrastis tongue. This 
symptom is, I am aware, produced by many other medicines besides gelse- 
mium, especially by ignatia and cimicifuga, but ignatia and cimicifuga do not 
give rise to the other symptoms peculiar to hydrastis. In tea-drinkers this 
symptom occurs frequently, but with them the tongue is generally white 
(except when colored by the tea), and in their dyspepsia cinchona is often found 
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to answer better than other medicines, especially in removing the flatulence 
with which they are commonly troubled. 

■' T/u- Action of the Bowels may be either infrequent and constipated, or 
frequent, with the stools loose, soft, light colored, and with flatus. But as a 
rule the bowels are constipated, and stools lumpy and covered with slimy 
mucus, in cases indicating Hydrastis." 

The Uses of Hydrastis in the Eclectic School. — (Written for this pub- 
lication by Prof John M. Scudder. M. D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine 
in the Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati.) — In some respects the hydrastis 
has been much over-estimated. It has been recommended as an antiperiodic, 
but it has but a feeble influence either as a prophylactic or a remedy opposed to 
malarial disease. It has been recommended as one of the best if not the best 
of bitter "tonics" — meaning a remedy to increase the appetite, digestion, 
blood-making and nutrition. But in this it is much overrated, and will not 
give satisfaction unless a special pathological condition exists. 

This brings us to the consideration of the indications for its use, and its 
contraindications. It is a remedy in atony of mucous tissues, with increased 
secretion; it is a remedy in irritation or inflammation of mucous tissues if 
secretion is free, whether it be mucus or pus. In this case it is a tonic, and 
improves nutrition, giving a better circulation and innervation. It has been 
claimed that it relieves irritation and gives tone to the parts, and with the con- 
ditions named thi.s is a fact. 

In catarrhal gastritis it is tonic and peptic, as it Is in intestinal catarrh or 
catarrhal dyspepsia. It is a good remedy in stomatitis with increased secretion, 
in acute or chronic pharyngitis, and in some cases of nasal catarrh. 

A solution of the soluble salts has proven very useful as an injection in 
the second stage of gonorrhcea, and in gleet. It is an excellent remedy in 
disease of the cervix uteri, and in cervical metritis, with profuse secretion from the 
cervical canal. In these cases the application should be thorough. In ulcera- 
tion of the rectum it will sometimes prove a most efficient remedy. 

In the second stage of purulent conjunctivitis a solution of these salts 
will give good results, and in some cases of chronic conjunctivitis the efTcct 
will be beneficial. 

The salts of berberine (sulphate or phosphate), as well as the alkaloid 
itself are very convenient for dispensing, especially when the physician carries 
his own medicine. One to four grains to a half glass (5iv) of water makes an 
excellent bitter, and with three or four drops of tincture of nux vomica, a 
good peptic. A coUyrium or an injection for the purposes named is as readily 
prepared. 

One use of hydrastis is yet to be named. In some cases of cancer with 
sloughing of tissues, and in malignant ulceration, no application will do more 
to retard the progress of the disease than an infusion of the crude article or a 
solution of the alkaloid. It has been claimed that the internal administration 
of the remedy will prove curative. I am satisfied that in some cases this use 
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of Hydrastis will do much to relieve pain and to lengthen life even if it does 
not prove curative. 

The Uses of Hydrastis Canadensis in the Bclectic School. — (Writ- 
ten for this publication by Prof John King, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women, in the Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati). While 
as a general vegetable tonic, hydrastis is inferior to certain other bitter tonics, 
as, gentian, Colombo, etc., it will be found superior to them in the treatment 
of subacute and chronic inflammation of mucous membranes, upon which it 
exerts a peculiar tonic and slightly astringent effect, whether taken internally, 
or applied locally. In the majority of cases, its local application is followed 
by more prompt and positive action than its internal administration. Whether 
its power of contracting vessels be owing to a tannic acid, or to a principle 
similar to that in ergot which causes a lilce effect, has yet to be determined.* 
Administered internally, it has proved efficacious as a tonic, in enfeebled con- 
ditions of the alimentary canal with infants and children ; in restoring tone to 
the intestinal mucous coat after severe attacks of diarrhea, dysentery, and 
other debilitating maladies; and in removing the indigestion, and restoring 
the appetite in those cases of indigestion and anorexia of adults due to an ab- 
normal condition of the mucous coat of the stomach. As a local application 
it has proved valuable in conjunctivitis, in ulcerations of the mouth and fauces, 
in vaginal and uterine leucorrhea, and in all cases of enfeebled mucous tis- 
sues. In the chronic forms of cervical and corporeal endometritis, it has 
acted with success, being applied in the form of powder, made by evapora- 
tion of a decoction of the root, rubbed up with simple cerate or vaseline, 
and introduced into the uterine cavity by means of a tube made for such a 
purpose. In combination with other agents, it exerts beneficial influences that 
can not be had by the employment of either of the articles separately. Thus, 
a strong' decoction of the root, to which has been added one-third or one- 
fourth its volume of tincture of capsicum forms a successful application to 
corneal ulcerations, and to all atonic ulcerations ofmucous tissues. In ulcer- 
ation of the bladder, the decoction mixed with an equal volume of decoc- 
tion of geranium, and injected into the bladder, has effected cures even in 
cases where all previous treatment had failed. This same decoction has 
never failed me yet, as a local application in ophthalmianeonatorum. The de- 
coction, employed in combination with decoction of caulophyllum, has been 
found efficacious in thrush, and aphthae of infants and children. Bcrberine, 
or muriate of berberin, does not appear to posses the positive action upon ab- 
normal mucous tissues that is manifested by the root in decoction, fluid ex- 
tracts, or a powder made by evaporating the decoction to dryness." 

The preceding statement was written some four or five months ago, and 
placed in the hands of Prof J. U. Lloyd. To my great pleasure and surprise 
I have just noticed that in the section of Gynaecology in the Congress of nat- 
uralists and German physicians, held at Fribourg, in Brigau, Dr. Schatz, of 

* Do not confound this with the yellow alkaloid berberine. 
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Rostock, invited the attention of his colleagues to the American Hydrastis 
Canadensis, the therapeutical effects of which rather astonished him. He 
found this agent efficacious in hemorrhages from myoma, from congestive dys* 
menorrhea, from subinvolution, also in those attending metritis and endome- 
trilis, as well as those occurring at the period of the menopause. He suppo- 
ses the medicine acts upon the uterine mucous membrane, exciting vascular 
contractions, through which mechanism it diminishes congestion of the genital 
organs, thus acting very differently from ergot, the influence of which is ex- 
erted upon the uterine muscular tissue.* 

Remarks. — The foregoing independent papers on the therapy of hydras- 
tis and its products, will be of general interest to the medical profession of 
America. To us. one feature is unexpected, namely, the announcement of 
Prof Barthulow that " the alkaloid hydrastincf is the true active principle," 

The physiological action of hydrochlorate of hydrastine as demonstrated 
by Prof. Bartholow is sucli as to warrant a close clinical study of this salt, 
which has been heretofore generally neglected. The negative results that fol- 
lowed the investigations of early cxperimenlors. were doubtless owing to the 
use of the insoluble alkaloid, or impure hydrastine, for the active nature of the 
salt, as shown by the investigations of Prof, Bartholow. would lead us to infer 
that the popularity of hydrastis and its pharmacentical preparations is largely 
owing to a natural salt of hydrastine. modified, perhaps, by the berberine with 
which it is intimately associated, rather than the reverse. In the plant, this 
alkaloid, and berberine exist in the form of very soluble salts, and the long 
accept(;d uses of hydrastis in diseases of mucous surfaces, instead of as a mere 
tonic, like other berberine yielding plants, would alone indicate that berber 
ine is not the prime factor. Indeed, it has long been known that solutions of 
berberine were not, in eye diseases of the value of infusion of hydrastis. This 
has always been accepted by Prof. King. This new light would lead to the 
opinion that the estimation of the value of hydrastis by our berberine process 
was fallacious, and that we should rather estimate the hydrastine of the drug. 

Acting, therefore, on the information conveyed by Prof Bartholow. wc 
placed the hydrochlorate of hydrastine in the hands of several acknowleged 
authorities of the medical profession, and as a result we are enabled to present 
tile following clinical contributions. It will be noticed that Prof. Sattler. hav- 
ing examined both berberine and hydrastine, also reports that hydrastine is 
the active agent. 

The Physiological Effects and Therapeutic usesof Berberine and Hy- 
drastine IN Ophthalmic and Aukal Practice. — tWritten for this publica- 
tion by Prof. Robert Sattler, M. D., Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Cincinnati 
Hospital, etc). — The want of a satisfactory preparation of Hydrastis Canaden- 
sis, perfectly soluble and free from the well-known objectionable features of 
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the drug, has until recently prevented its more general and extensive use and 
application in the management of the various catarrhal affections of the eye 
and ear. 

At the request of Prof. J. U. Lloyd, I commenced a series of observa- 
tions to test the physiological properties and therapeutic uses of two soluble 
salts of hydrastis, /. e,, diberberine sulphate and hydrochlorate of hydrastine, 
which he kindly furnished me, in powder form and in one, two and four per 
cent, solutions. 

The investigations were conducted at my clinic and the records of the prog- 
ress and results of the cases in which either remedy was resorted to, were care- 
fully compiled by the clinical assistants, Drs. C. H. Castle and C. R. Holmes. 

Berberine Disulphate. — Physiological Action, — Observations were begun 
with the berberine solutions. Two or three drops of a two per cent, solution 
dropped into the conjunctival sac caused slight irritation and injection of the pal- 
pebral and ocular conjunctiva. The objective and subjective disturbance, how- 
ever, subsided quickly. 

A four per cent, solution excited greater local irritation, more profuse 
flow of tears and mucous and also more pronounced subjective discomfort. 
The duration, however, of these symptoms was brief 

Therapeutic Application of Berberine. — To test its efficacy to relieve or 
modify catarrhal alterations of the conjunctiva (conjunctivitis simplex, acute 
catarrhal conjunctivitis, etc.), two and four per cent, solutions were resorted 
to, but in every case the results were negative, or at least, unattended by ap- 
preciable good effects, even after prolonged and systematic use. 

The principal objection to the disulphate of berberine solution was, not so 
much the discomfort and irritation it induced, but principally on account of the 
deep staining (yellow) of the adjacent parts. 

The hyperaemia of the conjunctiva, produced by the instillation was too 
transitory and was not effectual in modifying, after repeated trials, the local 
symptoms; or in bringing about relief from the scratching and burning sensa- 
tions produced by the disease. Owing to almost uniformly negative results, 
additional observations were not made. 

If the use of the berberine solutions proved of little or no value in the 
treatment of catarrhal affections of the eye, the use of both strong solutions 
and the powder in substance proved absolutely ineffectual when resorted to 
for the purpose of modifying or arresting catarrhal or purulent discharges from 
the middle ear. 

In the following cases it was applied, — a four per cent, solution dropped 
into the ear twice a day, after syringing and the insufflation of the powder was 
resorted to once a day. 

Case I. R. H. act 4. Acute catarrhal otitis media, perforation of membrana tympani, slight 
discharge. Applied powder and solutions Nov. 2, 3, 4, and 5. The discharge became very pro- 
fuse during this time, the powder incrustated and caused pain and suffering. Nov. 6, discontinued 
berberine, and used powdered boric acid, and discharge stopped in two days. 
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Case II. K. F. oel 16. Chronic otilis media purule; 
until Oct, 18. No change of symploms. Oct. 2% complnincd or paii 
profuse. In spile of great care in the introduction of the powder, »nd the daily cleansiue, il ucder- 

C»se III. G, B. El 13, Chronic purulent otitis medis. Ocl. a6. First application, ctmtiuued 
until Nov. 7. No favorable change, incruslalion also troublesome. 

Caie IV, Subacute purulent otitis media. First application Oct. 34. Continued to Nov. 7. 
In thitcue there occurred considerable improvement. Incrustation also troublesome. 

Case V. Chronic otitis media purulent, was tried for ten days: symptoms became worse. 

In a ntimbcr of other cases the remedy was used, btit after several days 
was abandoned, for the reason that no improvement or change occurred tn war- 
rant its continuance. 

When resorted to in solution, coagulation or precipitation occurred at once 
but no pain attended its use. The principal objection to its use in this locality, 
and this applies particularly to the powder, is, that rapid incrustation, due to 
chemical transformation from contact with the discharge occurs. The st-iin- 
ing of the parts also constituted an objectionable feature. The removal of the 
incrustated masses from the external canal became necessary, on account of 
discomfort and pain produced. In some of the cases the removal was tedious, 
difficult and painful. 

HvDRASTiNE — T/te Pliyitologtcal Action and Effects of Instillations of Ily- 
drochloratf of Hydrastine. — Two or three drops of a two per cent, solution 
dropped into the conjunctival sac of a healthy eye, causes at once active stim- 
ulation of the palpebral and ocular divisions, attended by the usual reflex 
symptoms— lachrymation, blepharospasm, and a pungent and burning pain, 
which, however, is of short duration, rarely lasting longer than two or three 
minutes. With the subsidence of the pain, more or less moisture of the eye 
remains, and a watery mucus secretion often accumulates at the outer and inner 
canthus. After the expiration of one hour, all evidences of the instillation 
have disappeared, 

A four per cent, solution causes more marked subjective discomfort, more 
active and persistent hyperemia of the conjunctival area, more pronounced 
refiex symptoms, together with increased stimulation of the secretory appara- 
tus. Stronger solutions cause an intensification of all these symptoms, and in 
addition, probably in consequence of the irritation to the sensory nerves of 
the cornea, contraction of the pupil. The myosis is most probably the imme- 
diate result of the irritation of the superficial sensory nerves of the globe, and 
is not due to a direct action upon the sensory and muscular structures of 
the iris. 

Cold applications to the lids modify greatly the local symptoms, and also 
the discomfort attending instillations of weaker solutions; and the application 
of stronger solutions is greatly mitigated by immediate washing off" the con- 
junctival surfaces with camels hair brush and tepid water. The inferences 
from a number of trials establishes that in mild solutions, hydrochlorate of 
hydrastine is a tonic and stimulant to the conjunctiva, increasing for the time 
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being, its functional activity. It can also be inferred that the remedy ex- 
crtH itH beneficial effects, by its action in arousing and stimulating the func- 
tional activity of the complex glandular structures, by the active hypcraemia 
prtJiluceil by its instillation. This was corroborated by numerous trials in 
ihoHc cases, in which the remedy was resorted to in variable strength of solu- 
tion, to accomplish such effects, in diseased states of the conjunctiva, which 
the instillation into the normal eye rendered probable. It appeared therefore 
of probable value in those pathological processes of the mucous membrane 
attcnilcd by more or less pronounced passive congestion, relaxation of struc- 
ture, and altered or suspended functional activity of its glandular apparatus. 

In all catarrhal forms of conjunctivitis and in the first or catarrhal stage of 
more serious lesions, one and two per cent, solutions exerted a beneficial influ- 
ence on the local symptoms. The secretions appeared less acrid and were rc- 
thiced in quantity and perhaps altered also in composition; particularly was 
this observed* if in addition to frequent instillations of weaker solution, an 
applicativM\ i>f a strv^iger solution five per cent, was made once a day to the 
coni\mctival surfaces of the everted lids, by the aid of a camel's hair brush 
and the s\irlaces immediatelv washed oflT with water. 

m 

\\\ fv^Uicular conjunctivitis* an atTection quite common among anemic and 
scrx^fulous chilvlren* anvl also amonj;: adults living amidst unfavorable hygienic 
surroundings, it was fvnuul to pv^ssess decided advantages over the customary 
Astringents ,u\d Kval stimulants ordinarily resorted to. The disease is emi- 
nently chuMiic anvl CvMita^ious. In many cases it exists in a latent form and 
givf^s rise tv^ little annv\vance» v>r the discomfort is ignored by the patients, 
until visivMx is interteiwl with bv the accumulation of mucus and irritation of 
the Uvl KM\ler>i* dvie tv^ the acrid or irritating character of the discharges. 
V'^rteu it apjvais in an euvlcmic form in certain Kvalities, and in other instances 
it atY\\ ts all the momWrs v^f one or more families. Lack of cleanliness on the 
jvivt of the ^vixv^n v>! ^V!Sv>:is arSxt;.xU a:^! the carxrle:ss use of towels and 
hjit\vrverchicts by the othor men^bers of the tatr.r.y cv^nstitute the principal 
channels v^f vvnts^^tv^n v'^i^ av\vu:^t of its chrvvtic cx^urse and the general 
tUNiviont \itiat^\l state of the vVv.<:itutton c»f ivrsons aSrcteo. it is a 
tuHtb\^MVii\e urRvtion to iv.av.s^v l>.c v.<c of h\*urwh'orat^ o?" hy 
sv^I;itioi^>i ^ I thi-i st**noy»:^^ arRvtio:*. has Kv* iM-t-cu'ar-y sa::>rjic:or>\ jind local 
xkI subkvt'Ao >\^>^otoi^^s ha\o S.\v» c'^lxt.^x *\ *v..\.: z^vV. a!*o the c^.^crv^f of this 
jtlwjtys te\*.;ou> a**lvtivvu ha< Knt?^ a'tc'vv .r^J <ho::c"*xV C cr trjLrr^i with 
v^thcr *vsv.vv*cv t^N^ <,'hvvt^\e v" >nV.** o: : .;::e^*o -^^ -ts u>c ^i> less 
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In the treatment of chronic catarrhal conjunctivitis, and particularly that 
variety known as conjunctivitis siccus, it was found of great service. This 
affection is eminently tedious and annoying, to both physician and patient. 
Among the most distressing symptoms, is a sensation of dryness and scratching, 
attended by a feeling of weight and heaviness of the upper lids. A perceptible 
reduction in the quantity, and also an alteration of the quality of the secre- 
tions of the conjunctiva can be observed. In the majority of instances anaemia, 
physical exhaustion, or other disturbances which depress the general health, 
are present, and to the local and general symptoms are added, failure of the 
accommodative power of the eyes and most annoying asthenopic symptoms. 
In those cases in which an optical error of the eyes co-exists, these symptoms 
appear in a most pronounced form and defy or effectually prevent all appli- 
cation of the eyes for close work. In the management of this variety of con- 
junctivitis, ordinarily so troublesome and tedious, hydrochlorate of hydrastine, 
in 1 and 2 per cent, and even stronger solutions, was found of particular advan- 
tage. The favorable influence exerted upon the progress of the disease, and 
also in modifying the annoying subjective symptoms, was probably assignable 
to the quick and decided stimulation of the vascular and secretory apparatus 
of the conjunctiva. 

In chronic granular conjunctivitis, it was also found of benefit. In a large 
number of cases it was resorted to systematically during the second or stage of 
granular infiltration. In these cases daily applications of a stronger solution 
(S per cent.) were made to the everted surfaces of the conjunctiva and imme- 
diately washed off with water. Both the use of weak collyria and the topical 
application of a stronger solution exerted a beneficial local and subjective 
influence, and effectually modified the protracted course of this most trouble- 
some and chronic affection. In the transition or third stage of the disease, 
weaker solutions were used. and occasionally an application of a stronger solution. 
In the treatment of this extremely chronic and intractable affection it was not 
found to possess advantages over the customary remedies resorted to, and in 
several cases its use had to be discontinued, on account of the severe reaction 
and suffering which followed the application. In blepharitis marginalis it was 
applied in solution (2 per cent.) to the eroded and ulcerated margin of the lid. 
These cases progressed favorably and the improvement was assignable without 
doubt to tile local stimulating effect of the remedy, 

Reviewing briefly the advantages of this remedy in the management 
of the various diseases of the conjunctiva and its value as a therapeutic 
a^ent, it can be stated, that it is of principal advantage in catarrhal 
conjunctivitis, and especially in the chronic forms. It is of particular ben- 
efit in follicular conjunctivitis, and also an efficient remedy in granu- 
lar conjunctivitis, blepharitis marginalis, etc. It appears to exert its specific 
local effect by exciting a temporary more or less pronounced hyperemia of the 
conjunctiva, and, in consequence, active stimulation of its vascular and secretory 
structures. The action of hydrochlorate of hydrastine is prompt and decided. 
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Hydrastis and HvDRAariNE Hvdrochi.orate in Diseases of the Skin. 
— (Written for this publication by Dr. John V. Shoemaker, of the Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia). — Hydrastis is a valuable drug in diseases 
of the skin, both internally and as a topical application. It is especially 
useful as a stomachic tonic, and as a hepatic stimulant in cutaneous affections 
depending upon gastro-inteslinal disorders. 

It is best administered in the form of the fluid extract of hydrastis which 
Prof. Roberts Bartholow has shown to contain all the constituents of the drug 
and is the preferable preparation to use. In seborrhcea -sicca or oleosa, which 
frequently develops from some alimentary trouble, the scaly, reddened or 
greasy state of the skin may lessen or disappear by the use of ten or twenty drops 
of the fluid extract of hydrastis three times daily. The red or white of papules 
black points or pustules of acne or the enlargement of the blood vessels and 
tissue of acne-rosacea due to the same cause may alone be relieved or cured by 
the internal administration of hydrastis. It is an excellent remedy to use in 
scrofulou-s diseases of the skin, in patients having feeble digestion, loss of flesh 
and enlarged glands, with or without unhealthy ulcers. In cases of this 
nature it will stimulate the appetite, lessen the involvement of the skin and 
assist the action of local medication in removing the disease. It has also acted 
in a happy manner upon some cases of lupus, sycosis, boils, carbuncles and 
ulcers, on which the local condition was largely due to a lack of nutrition of the 
system. Eczema which is so often depending upon debility or some gastro- 
intestional disorder, may at limes be greatly relieved or cured by free doses of 
the fluid extract of hydrastis. 

Children suffering with the pustular form of this disease, known as eczema 
impetiginodes or milk crust, small doses of the fluid extract from one to five 
drops in mucilage or glycerine three times daily increases the digestive power, 
lessens the formation of pus, and has a powerful tonic action upon the 
previously enfeebled system. In broken down syphilitic subjects, especially 
in those in whom the alimentary canal is weak and irritable, often from 
alcoholic excess, or from the use of too much mercury or one of the iodides, 
the use of hydrastis is attended with most marked and beneficial results. 

Hydrastis may be employed alone internally or in some cases its conjoined 
interna! and external use will at times be found most efficacious. The range 
of usefulness, however, as a topical application, is even greater than from its 
Internal administration. The fluid extract, which is the preparation generally 
employed for local use. has both a stimulant and an astringent action on the 
integument which is well marked when the skin is denuded or inflamed. It 
may be used undiluted, or what is even better, diluted one-half or one-third 
with water, oil. mucilage, or glycerine. Inflammatory affections of the mucous 
membrane, especially stomatitis, syphilitic lesions, and eczema are grerftly 
benefited or even at times removed by the application of the fluid e.xtract of 
The fissured form of the latter diseases which occurs around the 
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mucous outlets, as on the lips and about the anus, or on the flexor surfaces and 
between the fingers and toes are sometimes rapidly improved by its use. It 
also exerts a most efficacious action or lessens the inflammation and thickening 
in chronic eczema, whether involving the parts just referred to or other regions. 
Abrasions, sinuses, ulcers and granulations are greatly improved by the 
application of this remedy. 

While the use of the fluid extract of hydrastis has been attended with 
much benefit in many of the diseases just cited yet its employment has been 
open to a very great objection from the staining which follows everything with 
which it comes in contact. This staining power which is usually imparted to 
the clothes of patients, is not easily removed even by washing and the unpleas- 
ant effect that follows the employment of this drug would almost entirely 
preclude its adoption in private practice, when so many other, elegant, cleanly 
and efficacious preparations are now constantly on hand for use. Fortunately, 
however, the objection referred to has been entirely overcome by the recent 
investigations of Prof Bartholow, who has demonstrated the active principle 
of the drug hydrastine, which can be combined to form hydrastine hydro- 
chlorate, which has all the physiological effect of the former drug. Further, 
the salt so formed not only possesses all the good qualities for cutaneous appli- 
cation, claimed for hydrastis, but it is also perfectly free from the staining* 
qualities of the latter drug. 

Hydrastine Hydrochloratc. — This salt occurs as a fine white powder slightly 
tinged with yellow, inodorous but very bitter and soluble in water, alcohol, 
oils and fats. Its color, its odorless character, and its great solubility furnishes 
a remedy of unusual advantage for topical application in diseases of the skin. 

During a short experience with this preparation I have found it most useful 
mixed with water, alcohol or fat in hyperiodrosis, seborrhcea, acne, eczema and 
in ulcers. Thus from five to twenty grains of hydrastine hydrochlorate to the 
ounce of alcohol, has a most beneficial effect on excessive secretion which may 
occur in the axillary or inguinal regions, or on the palmar and plantar surfaces. 
This same combination acts well in seborrhoea-sicca, especially of the scalp, 
attended with loss of hair, the stimulant and astringent action of the solution 
lessening or relieving the irritability of the follicles and glands of the part. 
The papules and black spots of acne yield sometimes very rapid to the applica- 
tion of the alcoholic solution of hydrastine hydrochlorate. Acne rosacea and 
seborrhcea oleosa or the greasy state of the skin so often seen in the face of 
young women have in several instances improved much on an application 
of an aqueous solution of this drug, or a mixture of the salts with a fatty 
substance in the proportion of from five to twenty grains to the ounce. 

The ointment of hydrastine hydrochlorate, the salt being incorporated in 
the fat in from ten to sixty grains to the ounce, has proved a most excellent 
application in some cases of subacute and chronic eczema ; the thickened and 
irritable state of the skin in the latter condition subsiding at times very rapidly 
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on its application. It has also been serviceable in some scrofulous and varicose 
ulcers used in the form of an ointment. The good results so far realized from 
the topical application of hydrastinc hydrochlorale may be illustrated by the 
following cases in which it has been employed in the clinical service of the 
Philadelphia Hospital for Skin Diseases. 

Ac'u. — Robert T. xl 17. Forehead, cheeks and chin covered with smnll red papules asioeiated 
wilh black points — acne punctata— and pap ulu- pustules, digestion Ccebte, boirelE torpid. Ten drop 
doses of the fluid eilract of hydristis Here given three limes daily berore meals and the face was 
sponged nighl and morning with an aqueous solution o( hydrasline l.ydrochlorsle containing len 
gums of the salt 10 the ounce. In ten dafs the patient showed signs of irnprovemenl, and in lix 
weeks after being placed under treatment he was discharged cured. 

Eaeaa o/t/U Faee. — Anna B. x\. 3. Scalp and face covered with thick crusts, which upon removal 
eiposcd red raw and infiltrated patches, digestion poor, constipation at limes Tollowed with diarrhcea. 
Hall a drop increased to a drop of the fluid extract of hydnwtis was administered in milk three times 
dail)- wilh the eflect, in course of twelve days, of improving the child's general condition and lessen- 
ing iomewhat the local inflammation. The red and infiltrated patches still remained stubborn, 
notwithstanding the use of the ordinary ointments. At the end of the second week of the constilu- 
tijnal Ireatment, one ounce of lard with twenty grains of hydtastine hydrochlorale was used freely 
over the parts. The red and thickened patches gradually disappeared and in two weeks time from 
Ihe beginning of the topical application only a slightly desquamating surface remained. 

Jutrma of lilt Ahiu. — James T. Kt 32. Had been under treat men I at various limea wilh only 
temporary relief. The margins around the anus was thickeneil and fissured, many of which extended 
well into the mucous membrane of the parts. No apparent eiciting cause could he detected. The 
application of the ointment of hydrasline hydrochlorale twenty grains of the salt to the ounce 
being employed was followed by relief within a few days. Several weeks have now passed and the 
patient having failed to report has doubtless obtained permanent relief. 

Eiuma b/ tht jfi>™.— Mary W. it 27. The right and left ears were red. Mimewhit thickeiKd 
«)d covered with scales. The skin back of each pinna was in a similar condition wiin several t>Murci> 
■t their connection with the side of the head. TheinHammalion of the ears had originally been excited 
by a dye, and had resisted the usual local remedies. The ointment of hydrasline hydrochlorale. nf 
the same strength as mentioned in the previous cose, was used with good eflect within sti days. The 
ears in about three weeks had acquired their natural siie. The fissures healed quickly, and when 
last M^en. about ten days ago, only a little roughness of the integument was apparent. 

Erstata i^lht F/et.—l\n. G. a:t 36. Tlie dorsal surface of both feel were red, slightly infiltrated, 
«pcei»lly about the toes, between which were some well marked fissures. The disease lind been in 
existence for some time and had been caused by using some remedy la remove corns from the feet. At 
first. « five, and afterward, a ten per cent, ointment of hydrastinc hydrochlorale was used whieh com- 
pletely removed the disease in from five to six weeks lime. 

Sei»rriira SIten n/ tie Srnlp. — Vim. S. xi xi. The scalp was caked over with a thick sebaceous 
seeretion, the hair being dry and lustreless. The disease ha^l followed after typhoid fever, the patient 
kl the lime of examination was weak nnd poorly nourished. Cod liver oil in large doses soon 
improved the systemic condition, hut the local trouble continued the same. The parts were sponged 
once daily wilh an alcoholic sotulion nf bydrnstine hydrochlnrale, thirty grains of the salt being 
employed to the ounce with the effect of removing within eight or ten dnys all the crusts ond scales, 
•ud after )i>me three weeks topical application but a slight evidence of the disease existed. 

Infinntmaliii't vf Ikt hair foUicIci cf Ihe Btari. — Thomas R. at 24. The upper lip was the seat of 
tnany pustules and papules, especially around the margin of the anterior nnrcs. Two grain doses of 
the iron indide was administered and a ten per cent, hydrastinc hydrochlorale ointment applied to 
Ihe pans, brought relief within six or eight days, the palienl then disappeared and has not since 
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Many of ihc follicles of the parW were plugged with comcdonps, and ihe skin in patches presented 
even a. dirty hue. A uterine cause which excited Ihe disease had been removed by one of the physi- 
cians at a general hospital, but the local condition, although lessened by Ihe previous trealment. 
continued annoying. An a^jueons soluliqn of iiist live and arterwa.rd twenty grains of hydra&tine 
hydrochlorate to the ounce lessened the poured out oily fluid and improved decidedly the deformity 
of the skin in about two weeks lime. Patient has since ceased her visits to the hospital and perhaps 
h.-is concluded she is now cured, 

Hyperidnais. — Mrs. L. xX 39. Applied for (he relief of excessive sweating from ihe arm pits, 
which had been very annoying fur some time. Health good and local trouble could not be traced to 
any constitutional cause. The frequent use of an aqueous solution containing thirty grains of hydras- 
tine hydrochlorate lu the ounce proved an effective application wilhtn a few weeks lime. 

Ulars. — Carrie H. let ij. Had two small ulcers, one on the right ond ihe other on the left side 
beneath the inferior maxillary from broken drown lymphatic glands. The floor and margins of the 
nicers were covered with indolent granulations and with an unhealthy and scanty pus. ConslHn- 
tional treatment improved without removing the ulcers. A ten increased la a (wcnly per cent. 
hydrastine hydrochlorale oinlment healed them completely in a little over one month's time, 

Hydrastine hydrochlorate from the cases just cited and others now improv- 
ing under its use will no doubt prove a valuable topical application, especially 
in diseases of the skin. Its stimulant and astringent properties may make it 
available, not only in the affections alluded to, but also in many others. From 
present experience it is better adapted for use in diseases in which the inflam- 
mation is not too active, more particularly in the subacute and chronic stages. 
Precautions should be exercised in using it, on an acute eruption and if 
employed the solution or ointment should be very weak otherwise the active 
stimulant and astringent effect of the salt may increase instead of diminish the 
disease. It is better and much more effective even in those diseases in which 
it is indicated not to use too strong a solution or ointment in beginning the 
application to the skin. 

Action of Hydkastine Hydrochlorate on the Genitourinary Mucous 
Membranes — (Written for this publication by Prof F.W. Langdon.M. D,, of the 
Miami Medical College of Cincinnati). — Prominent amongst the features which 
have characterized the progress of modern medicine are those improvements 
in pharmaceutical chemistry whereby we are enabled to obtain, in concentrated 
form, the active principles of various vegetable remedies, such as morphine, 
atropine, quinine, strychnine, piperine, theine, cocaine, etc. We have another 
instance of this dominion of mind over matter in the preparation which forms 
the subject of the present observations, viz: The Hydrochlorate of Hydras- 
tine, prepared from the white alkaloid of the well-known plant, Hydrastis 
canadensis. 

At the request of the Messrs. Lloyd. I have instituted a series of clinical 
experiments with this preparation, somewhat limited as regards time and num- 
ber, but sufficient to demonstrate the fact that the drug in this form possesses 
the power of influencing favorably certain morbid conditions of the secreting 
structures of the male urethra. I have used the drug, as an injection only, in 
the strength of one-half grain to three grains to the ounce of distilled water. 

To sum up, briefly, the results of this series of observations, we may classify 
the cases under three heads, namely : 
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I. — Acute Gonorrhtea. Here the use of an injection containing one to two 
grains to the ounce, after the subsidence of the first acute symptoms, swelling, 
pain, etc., arrested the discharge in a few days in several cases. This, how- 
ever, as is well known, is so common a result of the use of many other rem- 
edies (and even, at times, occurs spontaneously, if patients are to be 
believed) that its significance may readily be overestimated. The fact, how- 
ever, that it has been uniformly successful in even a small number of cases 
(six) is worthy of note. 

2. — Gleet dependent on stricture or localized ulceration. Here, as might 
be expected, its use was attended by unsatisfactory results, as would be any 
measures short of treating the actual lesion. While a slight improvement 
seemed to follow its use in some of these cases, in others it exerted a decidedly 
irritant action, even in the strength of one grain to the ounce. 

3. — Gleet dependent on a relaxed condition of the urethral mucous mem- 
brane purely functional ; the discharge a mere weeping, almost watery in 
character — a true catarrh, in fact. It is in these cases that the drug seems to 
exert a most favorable influence, producing immediate improvement and final 
cure in troublesome cases which had resisted the variety of men and 
measures to which they are usually subjected. Its use, however, requires 
caution as regards the strength of solution. While an injection of two to 
three grains to the ounce of distilled water produces the best results in some, 
others manifest an immediate increase of irritation and discharge upon using 
even a one-grain solution ; so that, to begin with, a half-grain solution is suffi- 
cient for most cases, to be gradually increased according to indications. 

The drug certainly deserves further attention at the hands of the profession. 
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TROLLIUS LAXUS. 



TROLL! us LAX (IS. 



TROLLIUS LAXUS. 

Natural Order Ranunculace^e, Tribe HelleboreJe, 

Desckiption. — ^This is a rare plant, even to botanists. It grows in deep 
swajnps in a few localities from Michigan to New Hampshire, and south to New 
jersey and Delaware. It is perennial, and in general appearance resembles a 
large-flowered species of Ranunculus (see Plate Xll.). The leaves are gener- 
ally one to two inches in diameter, but they are sometimes found even five or 
six inches broad. They are palmately divided, with many cleft segments; 
they are mostly radical, and borne on smooth leaf-stalks from four to eight 
inches long. The stems are one to two feet high, smooth, round, hollow, 
erect, nearly naked, bearing one or two leaves, the upper being near the flower, 
and sessile. Two or more stems often grow from the same bundle of coarse, 
fibrous roots, and the plants are disposed to form clusters, and. by developing 
a .succession of stems, they continue in flower for some time. The flowers are 
terminal, large, and showy, usually of a light greenish-yellow color, but when 
exposed to the sun they arc sometimes of a brighter or golden yellow. They 
are from one and a half to two inches in diameter. The sepals are generally 
five, spreading, petaloid, and tinged with green on tlie external or lower sur- 
face. The petals are more numerous, ten to fifteen ; they are much smaller 
than the sepals, and shorter even than the stamens, and they might readily be 
mistaken for abortive stamens. They are of a deep yellow or orange color, 
gland-like, thickish, and have a tubular, nectariferous excavation on the inner 
side near the base. The stamens are numerous, with oblong or linear anthers. 
The pistils are ten to twenty, sessile, and arranged 
in a compact whorl. The fruit is a capitate whorl 
of dry, veiny follicles, tipped by the persistent 
style, and opening at the apex. Each follicle con- 
tains from five to ten angular seeds. The plant is 
not plentiful enough in this country to have re- 
ceived any common name from the people, but in 
the text books it is known as Globeflower, winch 
'/ ^ name properly belongs to the European species, 
Trollius ntrppirus, the sepals of which are conver 
gent into a globular shape. In the American plant 
sra'™™"!""--^™- ^^^ calyx is spreading, and the name Globeflower fi<;. 45. 
pel nignined) »r gs applied to our native species is entirely inappro- pL.tiiimt Trot. 
priate, though in order to distinguish our plant ''"' '""'■ 
from the European species it is sometimes designated as the American Globe- 
flower or the Spreading Globeflower. 

Medic.m, Properties. — The medical properties of this plant h.ive never 
been properly investigated, and it is not really entitled to a place in this 
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r work. * On the authority of Lee, t which induced us to consider it, the medical 

} properties of this plant resemble those of Ranunculus. If this is the case, and 

we are by no means assured that anemonin exists in it, we here have a plant 

belonging to the Helleboreae, where it is placed by its botanical structure, but 

related in its medical properties to plants of the tribe Ancmoneie. 



COPTIS TRIFOLIA. 



Part Used. — The rhizome of Coptis trifolia Salisb. 
Natural Order Ranunculacex, Tribe Hellebores. 

Botanical Analysis. — Rhiiome, slender, creeping, bright yellow, branched, sending up st 
I intervals of four to six inches cluslets of leaves and flowers. Leaves all radical in lufts, surrounded 
It (he base by yellowish scale*; petiole slender, creel or reclining, two to four inches long; leaves, 
evergreen, veiny, tirm, smooth, shining, palmately temate; leaflets, obovate, about an inch in diam- 
eter, tapering to a sessile base, obtuse and somewhat three-lobed at the apex ; margins sharply, 
mucronately and crenalely toothed. Flowers, solitary, radical, white, about half an inch in diameter, 
borne on a slender, erect scape, slighlly longer than the leaves, and bearing, above ihe middle, a 
single small bract. Sepals, five, spreading, peleloid, white, eijual, deciduous. Petals, five, vciy 
small, gtind-like, thickened and hood-shaped al the apex, and terete and tapering al the base. Sta- 
mens numerous, with slender lilaments and globular, innate anthers, opening longitudinally. Pistils, 
three to ten, whorled, short stipilate; ovary one-celled, with numerous ovules, arranged horitontally 
wo rows; style recurved, stigmalose on the inner face. Fruit, three to ten, dry membranotu 
I follicles, slenderly slipilaie at the base, and tipped with the persistent curved Blyle at ihe apen. Seed 
lo ten, small, horizontal, black. 

Common Names. — Coptis trifolia is almost universally known as Gold- 

I thread. This name is very appropriate from the slender, wiry, bright-yellow 

rhizomes. Having been used for sore mouth, it is sometimes called Mouth- 

I foot and Canker-root, names which express the domestic use of the plant as a 

remedy. In French towns in Canada, we are informed by Dr. Mignault, it 

is known among the people under the name of Savoyanitf, from some old 

plant of France. It is sold in all the French markets, and is extensively used 

in domestic medicine as a tonic and appetizer. Don Miller states that it is 

I known as Tisavoyanne hy X)\e. Canadian French. J 
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Botanical Description. — Coptis triTolia is a modest little evei^reen, and 
among the smallei of our native plants. It is an herbaceous perennial, and 
generally grows in abundance in situations where it is found at all, and some- 
times covers the surface of the ground. It sends out. just below the surface, 
fine, blackish, (ibrous. and long roots and creeping and often branching rhi2ome3, 
which produce, at their nodes, minute scales and fibrous roots, and occa- 
sionally send up clusters of a few root-leaves. This rhizome is very slender. 
almost thread-like, of a bitter taste, and of a very bright yellow color, and will 
attract the attention even of a casual observer if by any accident it is exposed 
to view. It is this that suggests the common name, Goldthread, which is given 
to the plant. The leaves are evergreen, and of a firm texture. They are 
three foliate, and somewhat the shape of a strawberry leaf; indeed, the whole 
plant in appearance and habits can be well likened to a small strawberry plant, 
though, unlike that plant, its creeping stems are subterranean and root-like. 
The leaflets arc toothed on the margin, the teeth ending in a sharp point or 
bristle, and the central one especially is often slightly thrce-lobed, 

The small, delicate flowers appear in May, generally one from the center 
of each cluster of root-leaves. They are solitary, white,* and borne on a 
strictly erect and very slender radical flower-stalk, 
which usually surpasses the leaves in height, and 
which gives the flowers a very graceful appearance. 
The flowers are about half an inch across when fully 
expanded, and have a somewhat stellate appearance. 
The true petals arc much smaller than the white 
petaloid sepals, and are liable to be overlooked (see 
a. Fig. 46). They are shorter even than the sta- 
mens, and are enlarged and hollow at the apex, of a 
yellowish color, and somewhat club shaped. imasnincdj. 

The fruit is a terminal whorl or umbel of four to 
eight small, thin pods, each terminating in a slender 
point, which is hooked or sometimes even coiled at 
the sumn.it. Each pod is supported on a slender 
stalk about as long as the pod itself, and contains 
several {four to ten) small, oblong, smooth, shining, 
black seeds. 

Botanical Historv. — This plant was first de- 
scribed by Linna?us in the second volume of his 
Amnnitates Acadcmic^e (1750), from a specimen 
brought by Halenius from Kamtchatka. It was 
included in the genus Helleborus, and named Hclkborus trifolius. Under tins 
name it was described by botanical writers for fifty years, though Michaux and 

°^nTncii»ci the p)ul u round witbont Ihc pclatoid lepiUiuid umctij 
cMnndiralii. 




Fig. 46. 




Fic. 47. 
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Bigelow were the only writers to apply it to the American plant. In 1771, 
Mijller, in the Tourth volume of the " Florie Danica," figured and described it 
as Anemone grcenlandica.* 

The plant is closely allied to tlie genus Helleborus, and the only characters 
of distinction afforded by the flowers are the deciduous sepals and the distinct 
stipitate carpels, In habits and properties, however, it widely differs. At the 
present day botanists who are liberal in drawing the generic boundary lines, 
notably some eminent French writers, still include the plant in the genus 
Helleborus. 

In 1805, Salisbury read a paper before the Linna;an Society on the genera 
that now constitute most of the tribe Helleborea^.t In this paper he divided 
what had before been the genlis Helleborus into four genera, one of them 
being Coptis, t and the plant under consideration he named Coptis trifolia. 
By this name the plant is known to most subsequent writers, which include 
all, but two, writers on American botany. § Rafinesque, in 1808, no doubt 
unaware of the publication of Salisbury, also proposed to separate the plant 
from Helleborus, and he called it Chrysa borealis. || 

Geographical Distribution. — Coptis is of wide distribution in the North- 
ern Hemisphere, and is found in the cold countries of Europe, Asia, and 
America extending around the North Pole. 

In America it is abundant from Central New York north throughout British 
America and to the limit of common vegetation. In the United States it is 
most common in Maine, New England, Northern New York, and the northern 
peninsula of Michigan. Over this territory it grows everywhere in damp 
places such as swamps, wet meadows, and damp woods. In Central and 
Southern New York, Pennsylvania except the southeast portion, and Southern 
Michigan, it can generally be found in locations adapted to its growth, such as 
damp swamps, and in situations where it occurs at all it is usually abundant. 
The plant follows the Allegheny Mountains south, growing in the cold, wet 
soil of the table-lands, and extends into Northeastern Alabama, In Ohio and 
Indiana it is of rare occurrence, but reported from a few localities. Westward, 
the plant extends through Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana, mostly in the 
northern sections, to the Rocky Mountains, where it disappears, being replaced 
by other species. 

Under the evergreens is a favorite haunt, and it thrives luxuriantly in the 
I deep shade of coniferous trees, being reported even from dry piney woods, 

II by Monet 
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PLATE XIV. 




MAP SHOWING THK DISTRIBUTION OF COPTIS TRIFOLIA. 



EXPLANATION OF THE MAP, 

Ve have endeavored to show the abundance of the plant in four shades: 
ist. Light — (The Allegheny Mountain and Northern Ohio and Indiana) — 
Where the plant is usually absent, but occasionally (bund in cold swamps. 

td. Darker — (Lower Michigan) — Where it is more general, but not a 
(on plant. 
5«/. Much Darker — (Lower New York, Pennsylvania, etc.) — Where the 
I plant is found in most every locality suitable for its growth. 

4^lk. Very Dark — (Northern New York, Canada, etc.) — Abundant every- 
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COPTfS TRIFOLIA. 

Northern cedar and spruce and 
balsam swamps always abound with 
it- Another favorite habitat of the 
plant is the cold swamps such as 
are found in mountain plateaus. It 
often grows freely in beds of sphag- 
num and other mosses, especially 
in wooded swamps.* 

Although Coptis is a swamp 
plant, it is not a mud plant, but 
generally selects the dry knolls 
surrounded by wet soil, or occur- 
ring like islands in swamps. 

Allied Species. — Two other 
native species of Coptis are found 
in the Rocky Mountains and extreme North- 
eastern Amcrica.f They arc of little interest 
from a medical standpoint, as the common 
species, Coptis trlfolia, is so very abundant that 
there will never be any demand nor occasion 
for collecting either of the Western plants. 
The rhizomes, however, are bright yellow, con- 
tain bcrberine, and have no doubt tli 
tonic properties as the eastern species, and it is 
but proper that physicians and pharmacists of the 
Northwest should be able to recognize them. 

Coptis Oc<idtntalis, Torr. and Gray. — This species 
has a general resemblance to Coptis trifoHa in habit, 
habitat, and appearance. 

Compared with Coptis trifolia, the leaves of Cop- 
tis occidentalis are larger and more leathery ; the 
margins are incisely toothed and more or less lobed. 
The flowers are smaller, and always two — sometimes 
three — on the scape, which is much shorter than 
the leaves. The color of the flowers is light yel- 
lowish green, and they appear in April, sometimes 
the latter part of March- In the structure of the 
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petals. it widely differs from Coptis trifolia 
{and in lil<e manner from most other petal- 
iferous plants of the tribe Helleborese) ; the 
petals, instead of being transformed into 
gland-like or hooded bodies, are flat and 
similar to the sepals in shipe, but are small- 
er and more slender. They have glandular. 
disk-like thickenings near the base. This 
structure is so much in contrast to that of 
Coptis trifolia that Nuttall, notwithstanding 
the very close and evident relationship of 
the two plants, established a new genus for 
the western species, calling the plant Chry- 
socoptis occidentalis. 
After flowering, the 
scape elongates and becomes as tall as the leaves. In 
June the plant matures its fruit, which is a terminal whorl 
of ten to fifteen dry membranous pods. 

In appearance the plant is intermediate between the 
Coptis trifolia and the Coptis asplenifolia. approaching, 
however, much more closely the following. 

Coptis asplenifolia Salisb. — This species only grows 
on the northern Pacific coast extending from Washington 
Territory north through British America to Alaska. The 

bi-ternate leaves and two-flower scapes characterize it 
respectively from the two species previou.sly described. 
(See Fig. 53, on opposite page,) The 
structure of the petals is somewhat 
similar to that of Coptis trifolia, being 
hooded in the middle; but they are 
much larger and at the apex are atten- 
uated into slender prolongations, as 
shown in our figure (see Figs. 51 and 
52). The sepals are reflexed. 

The chief character between the two 
western species is the petals above de- 
scribed. The shape of the leaf is not 
constant, and intermediate forms are 
often found. Indeed, the two plants 
bear such a close resemblance to each 
other that they would not be distin- 
guished by a casual observer. 

The three species which we have de- 

•'.>■>( of Ihc dlUlti art enn'r^'^d 




Fig. 50. 





scribed as difiering from each other 
mainly in the petals are the types of 
three sections into which the genus Cop- 
tis is divided by Nuttall, viz: Chrysa, 
Coptis trifolia ; Chrysocoptis, Coptis oc- 
cidentalis; Peterophyllum, Coptis as- 
plenifolia. 
Both of the Western species differ from Coptis 
trifolia in habitat, the former seldom growing be- 
low 2500 feet altitude in the United States, the 
Utter seldom reaching that height. The following 
synopsis of the geographical distribution of Cop- 
tis species in the west is furnished by A. O, 
Ingalls: 

Coptis rn/d/ui.— Rather com man in Norlhern DbLoU and in ■ 
few localities around (he Black Hills ; alsi in EoMcrn Monlflnit, 
bul along the northern line and Rocky Mountains in llie west 
it disappears and gives place to other species. 

Coptis maJtiililis. — The common western Siwcies, atiunilanl 
in WashingtOD, Oieeon, Idaho, and Western ttlontlHn. It il 
absent Irom the great bend of the Snake River in Idnhu, in the 
lava beds, nor is it found where the ■' hiid lands" {the eocene, 
ras of the cretaceous agesj innke Iheir sppeamncc. 
Coptis oceidcnwlis rarely exleniti farther north than (he noith- 
ern boundary of the United Slates. 

Ciflii a!/ilrHi/olia.~T\\\i \t the common species in Wetlcrn 
British America, but found in the United Slates only nn the 
higher altitudes of Northern Montana, Idnho. and Wa*h.nt(ton. 
Il does not ejlend south mote than halfway acroH tlle»e stmet, 
and does not grow eastward beyond the Rucky Mountain range. 

Description of the Drug. — Our illustration. 
Plate XIII., conveys accurately the appearance 
of the plant, the commercial drug being masses 
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of the entire plant. While the officinal portion has always been designated as 
"the root," yet the rhizome has never been separated from the top, and there 
is really no reason for doing so. The leaf and leaf-stalk arc unimportant, and, 
in our opinion, the officinal designation should have been the plant. 

Coptis (Goldthread) accordingly appears in market as masses of the entire 
plajit, in which the bright yellow, thread-like rhizome preponderates, and this 
yellow color is often perceptible part way up the leaf-stalk. The rhizome is 
pure bitter to tlie taste (bcrberine), and the portion of the leaf-stalk that pos- 
sesses a yellow color is also perceptibly bitter. The other portions of the plant 
are insipid. 

Microscopical Structure. — (Written for this publication by Louisa Reed 
Stowell). 

Rhicome. — On the outside of the rhizome is a row of epidermal-like cells, 
having a thick, clear, white wall, thickened on the outer surface, thus resem- 
bling the cuticle. Occasionally it surrounds the entire ceil. The most of 
these cells are empty, though a few of them are colored a bright yellow. 
These cells are quite uniform in size and shape. On a cross section they are 
round or square, but on the longitudinal section they resemble the cells of the 
epidermis of the leaf over the midrib or prominent veins. They are long and 
narrow, and the walls are not of uniform thickness, but covered with irregularly 
placed nodules. 

The outer two or three rows of cells of the parenchyma are smaller, with walls 
considerably more thickened, than the rest. The walls are a clear white, even 
glistening like collenchyma. They are frequently empty, sometimes containing 
a few starch-grains, chlorophyll-bodies (without the chlorophyll), bright yellow 
coloring-matter, and oil. In the minute inter-cellular spaces occasionally 
resin is found. 

The remainder of this parenchymatous portion 
of the rhizome is composed of large, oval, thin- 
walled cells, with numeroussmall inter-cellular spaces. ■ 
The majority of the cells contain small, round starch- 
grains (see Fig. 54). Many of these cells are modi- 
fied glands or sacs, and contain the bright yellow 
coloring-matter. The cells forming the rows from 
Ae third to the sixth from the outside of these par- 
enchymatous cells are apt to contain oil and the 
coloring- matter in greatest abundance. Minute par- 
ticles of hardened albumen are found in some of 
these cells. Small masses of resin are found between * 
the cells, or attiiched to the outside of the cell-wall. 
The maiorily of these particles of resin are not more f""|i-K™"'' iR"*" vnh ihtjt- 

,'.,.,.■ . . . "i."bj«.,vc»ndlhfC".y.-p«ctl 

than jooo of 3" men \n diameter. A mass is occasion- 
ally found (as at w, Fig. A, Plate XV.) much larger and firmer, and even luof 
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PLATE XV. 




MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE RHIZOME OF COPTIS TRIFOLIA.^■■ 

A, cross section of [he [hiiome ; B, longitudinal section of the rhliome. 
A-D»«n wilh Die X-io. objetlLve and the " A " ^ ye-pitce. B-Dt..ii wiih ihg K-in, objective ud the " C " eye.| 
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an inch in diameter. This resin is not entirely soluble in alcohol, and is turned 
a blue color by aniline. 

Just inside of this parenchyma is the endodermis, loaded with a dark- 
yellow coloring-matter. On the cross section, the celts are thick-walled, small, 
oval or square; but on the longitudinal section they are four or five times 
longer. The endodermis is the dividing-line between the starch-bearing paren- 
chyma and the liber part of the rhizome. There is quite a dlflerence in 
different rhizomes, both in the size and color of these cells, and they differ even 
in the same rhizome according to their distance from the leaf-bearing end. 

Inside of the endodermis are found simple, thin-walled, hexagonal cells of 
phloem, containing protoplasm and albumen. Embedded in this phloem are 
clusters of liber fibre, each cluster containing from three to eight small, bright- 
yellow, hexagonal cells of prosenchyma, having several successive layers of 
cellulose in their thick wall. These are about uo of an inch long, and have 
many radiating lines or breaks, as seen in the longitudinal section. 

The woody part of the rhiaome is composed of poorly developed medul- 
lary rays, wood prosenchyma, and pitted cells, with a few spiral vessels; all 
colored bright yellow. 

The pith in the center of the rhizome is composed of 
very thin-walled oval cells of parenchyma, loaded with 
starch-grains. Occasionally a modified cell is filled with 
coloring-matter. Around the outside edge of the pith are 
a few parenchymatous cells having distinct reticulated 
marks (sec PIateXV.,Fig.A,»,and Fig. 55). Many of the 
cells of the 
parenchyma, 
both at the 
center and 

tenthyma the OUtsidc 
01 till pun viin rclicuUKil mark- , . , . 

•np. .Df.»n*iih ihcH-icob. of the rhi- 

icciiyt ud ihc "A" eye-pKCe.) z q m e, have 

faint reticulated marks, which show 
both on the cross and longitudinal 
sections. 

Root. — ^The root is surrounded by 
many fine root-hairs, in which is found 
a small amount of protoplasm. The 
most of the root is composed of 
large, thin-walled, oval cells of par- 
enchyma. The most of these con- 
tain minute siarch-grains (see Fig. 
57, on following page), and some of 
the larger cells contain coloring- 
matter and oil. 
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In the center of the root is 
found the usual small woody 
cord, composed of first the ■ 
endodermis.then the phloem, 
wood prosenchyma and pit- 
ted cells. All except the 
phloem are colored a bright 
yellow. 

Leaf. — On the midrib of 
each leaflet, in clogated clus- 





ters, towards the base of the leaflet, are short, unicellular, thick -walled white 
hairs, with minute nodules covering the surface of the hairs (see Fig. 58). 
Many of these are curved and pointed towards the apex of the leaflet. These 
hairs contain a small amount of protoplasm, generally dried down in particles, 
but in the young leaf it is fresh, and exhibits a nucleus. Coloring-matter is 
not found in these hairs. 

The entire upper surface of the leaf is covered with a clear, white, thick, 
firm cuticle. This cuticle is laminated, or composed of five or seven layers of 
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cellulose placed parallel with the surface. The cuticle on the lower surface of 
the leaf is more delicate, only about one-half the thickness of the upper. 

The epidermis on the upper surface of the leaf is about ^ of an inch wide, 
and composed of large, quite regular, clear-white, deeply serrated cells; con- 
taining in the young, fresh leaves some protoplasm and an occasional nucleus 
(see Fig. 59). Very few stomates, if any, are present. The epidermis on the 
under side of the leaves is about ,iu of an Inch thick, and composed of thin- 
walled, empty, deeply serrated cells (see Fig. 60). The numerous large sto- 
mates are set a little below the level of the epidermis, and the guard-cells of the 
stomates are filled with chlorophyll- bodies. 

The center of the 
leaf is composed c 
the usual pal i sad 
cells and loost; pai 
cnchyma, with numt 
rous large inter-cellu- 
lar spaces (see Fig. 
61). The palisade 
cells are delicate, not 
uniformly of the same 
length, and filled with 
chlorophyll-bodies, of 
which many have an 
oval, rather than the 

usual round form. The 
cells of the loose paren- 
chyma contain only a few 
chlorophyll - bodies and 
numerous minute starch- 
grains; also oil and albu- 
men. In many of the 
./ cells bordering on the vas- 
cular system of the leaf 
the bright yellow coloring- 
matter of the Coptis is 
found. In a few of the 
small inter-cellular spaces 
of the loose parenchyma 
towards the lower surface 
of the leaf are small mass- 
es of resin. 

Stem of the ico/— The 
cuticle is tliick, laminated, ' 
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and in the old stems has taken the peculiar tinge of yellow so comnnon in the 
plant. It is about 2400 of an inch thick. The epidermis is aJo of an inch thick, 
and is composed of quite regular cells. These cells are nearly square on the 
cross section, but on the longitudinal are four or five times longer. Just 
beneath the epidermis, and especially at the corners of the stem, is collen- 
chyma; thick-walled cells filled with chlorophyll-bodies. The bulk of the stem 
is composed of simple oval cells of parenchyma, generally filled with starch- 
grains, a few clorophyll-bodies, and coloring-matter. The coloring-matter is 

• 

present in nearly all the cells adjoining the liber fibre and the woody bundles. 
The starch is found in greatest abundance toward the center of the stem. Oil 
is found in a few special glands or sacs just inside of the coUenchyma. The 
bundles of liber fibre and also the wood prosenchyma and pitted cells are of a 
bright yellow color. The phloem is clear white, very thin walled, and contains 
protoplasm. In very small inter-cellular spaces in the outer part of the paren- 
chyma resin is found 

Letter References to Plate XV. and Figs. 54, $6, 59, 60,61, and 62. — a, epidermis; ^, 
parenchyma; r, endodermis; d, phloem; ^, liber fibre,/, pitted cells; g^ medullary rays; A, wood 
prosenchyma; /, reticulated cells of parenchyma; k^ pith parenchyma, /, spiral vessels; »», resin; 
«, cells filled with yellow coloring matter ; «?, oil-bearing parenchyma, /, palisade tissue; r, cuticle; 
J, starch or starch-bearing parenchyma; /, root-hairs; v^ chlorophyll-bodics; w, stomates. 

Commercial History. — Coptis was prominent at one time as an American 
drug. It was so esteemed in New England that we have it recorded by Dr. 
Bigelow that **of this article larger quantities arc sold in the druggists* shops 
in Boston than of almost any other indigenous production."* We find in San- 
born's Medical Botany, 1835, that the root of Coptis was at that time worth two 
dollars per pound by retail. It is now so generally unimportant that, excepting 
an occasional call for domestic use, it is out of market, and, as a rule, has 
scarcely an established value, f 

Pharmacopceial History. — Coptis was not recognized by the first (1820) 
edition of the United States Pharmacopoeia. It was introduced in 1830, and 
remained officinal until 1880, when it was discarded. Its officinal designations 
have been ** Coptis Trifoliae Radix," New York edition, 1830; and ** Coptis" 
in all others. The officinal portion has ever been "the root." Coptis was 
originally (1830) placed in the secondary list of the United States Pharma- 

•^In connection with this statement it seems strange that "The Pharmacoporia of the Mussaohu&etts Medical 

Association," published in nosron, 1808, omitted Coptis. 

fit is quoted, pressed in ounces, at one dollar ptr pound Pritc-Iist of Allaire, Woodward & Co., Peoria, \\\.) 
In this connection we present the following intcrestinjj Ictit r en ilu- sulject, written us by Mr. Chas. A. Peck, of 
Albany. N. Y.: 

" I recall a fact that came under my obNcrvaiion sevcrni vi-ars .ipo In a lew piece of swampy woods abounding 
in splKiRnum, situated in Rensselaer County in thi«J state New Vcrk , tlierc w:i«i an abundance of Coptiv The 
Sliakcr-' were then paying ^y'/i cents a pnund f«>r the dried f laiits, roojs and all. The women and children of >everal 
f.iniilics living in the \jcinity of thi?> piece of woods spent most of one summer in these woods (which were mostly of 
spruce and balsam trees), dijiginj; Goldthread to sell to the Sh;«ker>. They dug it cut with their hands only, sitting 
down by a smudge built to keep off gnats and mostjuitoes, while they picked out the ' roots ' fr<»m among the sphagnum 
and other mosses among which they crept. They woultl lake their lunch with them and spend the whole day in the 
swampy woods, and when they had accumulated a w.i^on lo id uf the dried material, one of the number would start 
with it for the Shaker settlement at Lebanon, forty miles away." 
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copoeia, and occupied this position through succeeding revisions until i860, 
when it was transferred to the primary department, occupying this place until 
discarded in 1880. When we reflect that Coptis was in more extensive use at 
an early day than recently, and that it has certainly not been of primary 
importance within thirty years, we are surprised to find it elevated in i860 to 
the primary list of the United States Pharmacopceia. From what we can learn 
it has always been a cumberer of the pharmacopoeial pages, although in local use 
in domestic medicine, and the committee of revision for 1880 is to be com- 
mended for discarding it. The United States Pharmacopceia has never recog- 
nized a preparation of Coptis. 

Constituents. — Bigelow* states that "the constituent with which it most 
abounds is a bitter extractive matter, soluble both in water and alcohol. It is 
devoid of astringency when chewed in the mouth, and it gives no indication of 
the presence of tannic or gallic acid when tested with animal gelatin, or with 
sulphate of iron." This was the accepted record until Prof. J, M. Maisch f 
announced that berberine was its bitter constituent, and this was afterward 
supported by Prof. F. F. Mayer.J Mr. E. Z. Gross. § and Mr. J. J. Schultz.|| 
Prof Mayer announced that the berberine was associated with another alkaloid, 
and Mr, Gross and Mr. Schultz both obtained it; Mr. Gross giving it the name 
coptine. These two alkaloids are the characteristic constituents of Coptis. 
Mr. Gross failed to find starch in Coptis irifolia, but Mr. Chas, W. Burrif 
detected starch in its root. Mr. Schultz obtained ten per cent, of extractive 
matter by means of alcohol acidulated with acetic acid. 

Tfie Berberine of Coptis trifolia. — Under our direction Mr, J. J. Schultz 
investigated this subject, announcing the results in the Journal of Pharmacy, 
1884, p. 261. It was found that the usual method of separating berberine from 
Hydrastis was not applicable to Coptis. for neither sulphuric nor hydrochloric 
acid would satisfactorily precipitate it from aqueous extract or alcoholic tincture 
of the plant, and that to estimate thi; berberine it was necessary to use carba- 
zotate of ammonium whereby insoluble carbazotate of berberine was produced. 
However, as Coptis can not be used economically to prepare berberine, this 
fact is of little importance. Mr. Schultz obtained an amount equivalent to 
0.8 per cent, of sulphate of berberine by using carbazotate of ammonium. 

The Second Alkaloid of Coptis trifolia — Coptine. — This exists in very small 
amount, and possibly is identical with hydrastine, the white alkaloid of 
Hydrastis canadensis ** It conforms to that alkaloid in chemical properties, 
and is crystalline. Mr. Schultz under our care obtained only 4.275 grains of 
the alkaloid from 35.000 grains of Coptis, or but 0.012 per cent. 

• American Mcdicil Eoiany. 1817, p. 61. 

tSuihoK'i N<ti« Repetlonixn nf Phuoiicie, Vol. XI., July, iB&i 

t American Joufinl of Phjirraaey, iMj, p. 97. 

|A««.«an Jo..rn.l <rf Ph»™»ty, .Brj. p .93 

I Anericao Journal of I>r»rii>Bcy. ilSt. p. a«i. 

■[ Amtrifan Journal of Pharmacy, i8S*, p. >ji. 
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Pharmaceutical Preparations. — Coptis yields its properties readily to 
alcohol, or mixtures of alcohol and water, and is easily exhausted by the act of 
infusion or decoction. The only preparation that has been recorded is a 
tincture introduced by Bigelow, made by the maceration of an ounce of pow- 
dered Coptis in a pint of diluted alcohol. A fluid extract can be made by means 
of the formula for making fluid extract of Hydrastis (p. 149), substituting 
powdered Coptis for powdered Hydrastis. This fluid extract has a dark- 
yellowish, red. or brown color, and possesses the sensible properties of Coptis. 

Medical History and Properties. — The various species of Coptis are 
esteemed as excellent bitters in all parts of the world to which they are native, 
and are used in domestic practice. Occasionally they are honored by papers 
from medical writers, some of whom recommend it for intermittent fever, 
etc., but the record shows that substances equally as effective and cheaper can 
usually be more easily obtained. Coptis trifolia is typical of the other species, 
and the thread-like rhizome of this plant has long been used in domestic medi- 
cine in the Northern States, especially in New England during the early part of 
this century. Indeed, there is no evidence to indicate that it was not employed 
from the time of the settlement of the country. CuUen's Materia Mcdica,*with 
additionii by Barton, places Coptis and xanthorrhiza together, and recognizes 
Coptis under the name Helleborus trifolius, remarking as follows: "They are 
pretty pure bitters, but I am not certain that they possess peculiar virtues.* 
The country people formerly thought, and still contend, that Coptis is valuable 
in the treatment of aphthous sore mouth, and this was accepted until 1817 by 
the medical profession. Thus, we extract from an early edition of Coxe's 
Dispensatory as follows: "They (Coptis rhizomes) possess a considerable 
degree of astringency and bitterness, and have long been employed by the 
people in the country as a remedy for aphthous and cankerous sores in the 
mouths of children, with considerable benefit." In 1817. Vol. I, of Bigelow's 
American Medical Botany appeared, and, taking issue with all other writers. 
Dr. Bigelow asserted that "Its reputation, however, in these cases is wholly 
unmerited, since it possesses no astringent or stimulating quality by which it 
can act on the ulcerated spots, and when benefit has attended its use it is 
doubtless to be ascribed to other articles possessing the above properties, with 
which it is usually combined." This statement of Bigelow was accepted 
without question by the medical profession, and from that day authorities 
simply stated that it was a tonic bitter similar to quassia, gentian, and columbo 
although its principal constituent, berberine, in our opinion should rather 
classify it with the species of berberis, xanthorrhiza, and other bitters containing 
that alkaloid. The first edition of the United States Dispensatory (1833) 
followed Bigelow, and has continued the subject unchanged until the present 
day; and the voice of the medical profession is expressed by this paper, which 
doubtless awards, as follows, to the plant all the credit it merits: 

•CuUen'iTrutueorihcHaltruHedki, Aaericuicdilian. by B. S. BsrUin, Vol. II.. igii, p. „. 
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" It is a simple tonic bitter, bearing a close resemblance to quassia in its 
mode of action, and applicable to ali cases in which that medicine is prescribed, 
though from its higher price not likely to come into general use as a substitute. 
In New England it is much employed as a local application in aphthous ulcera- 
tions of the mouth ; but it probably has no other virtues in this complaint than 
such as are common to all the simple bitters. It may be given internally in 
substance, infusion, or tincture. The dose of the powder is from ten to thirty 
grains ; of a tincture prepared by macerating an ounce of the root in a pint of 
diluted alcohol, one fluid drachm."* 

The Physiological Action and Therapeutical Uses of Berberike. — 
{Written for this publication by Dr. J. A. Jeani;:on. Professor of Physiology, 
Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati. )f 

Only within the last few years have earnest and scientific researches been 
made into the nature of the physiological action of berberine upon the animal 
body. Whilst its chemical properties have been extensively examined, their 
compositions and reactions thoroughly studied and ascertained, only a few 
really critical investigators have taken sufficient pains to acquire an exact 
knowledge oi its pharmaceutic, therapeutic, and toxic action. Among those 
few who have furnished correct data, are Dr. Antoine Curci and Dr. Kohler. 
The first has published his results in a series of able articles in the Racoglitore 
Biohgica. in the years 1879 and 1880. The following are synoptical extracts 
of the most important of those articles. In the July number of that periodical 
(which, fortunately, has a highly scientific and at the same time a singularly 
practical character). Professor Curci, in the article bearing the title " Ricerche 
sperimenlali siilC azione biologic a diUa bfrberina," says; " I found that an aqueous 
solution of berberine (1:100) destroys amceboid motion i-f colorless blood 
corpuscles, reduces their size, causes them to become granular, and makes 
their nuclei very visible. Colored corpuscles undergo the same change by the 
action of the solution. In eitlier case no direct contact of tlie drug with the 
corpuscles is required; application to the mesentery or equally sensitive parts 
of a vessel is sufficient to produce hsmostasis in the capillaries at first and 
subsequently in the veins and arteries, without, however, causing any con- 
traction of the vascular walls. Sulphate of berberine stops the motion of 
vibriones. A solution of the sulphate applied to voluntary muscles renders 
their stri<^ more prominent, apparently increases their volume, and the inter- 
fibrilar spaces become pufltd and have a knotty look. Smooth, muscular 
fibres seem far less affected by its action. Subcutaneous injections of berberine 
or its salts produce cedcma, extravasation and thrombi in the injected parts; 
repeated injections in the same locality cause the tissues to become sclerotic 
and assume a leather-like appearance. No suppuration takes place. Direct 
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application to the mucous membrane of the intestines causes at once violent 
peristaltic contraction of the intestines, with atresia of its cavities, and at the 
same time discharge of its contents." As a therapeutic agent this author 
considers berberine very useful in gastro -enteric catarrh ; especially the con- 
densing action of the substance upon the mucous tissue, as very valuable in 
ulceration of the mucous structures of the canal. He thinks a similar action 
is likely to be exerted upon ulcers of the slcin and conjunctiva. 

In his further investigations, the same author, in the April, May. June, 
and July numbers of the Racoglilore (iSSo), tells of his other experiments: 
"Subcutaneous application of 0.02 of berberinc upon frogs and of 0.06 upon 
toads, of 0.1 upon moles, and of 0.6 upon rabbits and Guinea-pigs, produces 
general prostration, muscular fatigue, and subsequent death without actual 
paralysis. The temperature of warm-bloodod animals steadily drops by the 
action of the berbcrine sulphate, alternates with an occasional slight rise, and 
eventually falls again to a fatal extent. The heart's action at first increases, 
and afterward steadily decreases, until the death of the animal. The pulse 
becomes at first more frequent, then becomes gradually slower, until it stops 
altogether, with the stoppage of respiration. Weaker solution than the above- 
named and smaller doses retard death, and diarrhiea-like discharges from the 
bowels, albuminuria, accompanied with granular change of the renal epithelium 
and fatty degeneration of the cortical substance of the kidneys, are then 
produced. Internally administered, there is equally a fall of temperature, but 
of shorter duration. Only weakness, loss of appetite, and increased discharges 
from the bowels, but no diarrhcea nor albuminuria, result." The author looks 
upon the berberine sulphate as a valuable regulator of the heart's action, by its 
constant and steady lowering of arterial pressure. Toxic doses certainly cause 
a fall of the temperature of the body, which he thinks becomes the cause of 
the death of the poisoned animal. He especially lays stress upon the steady 
and slow cooling of the body caused by the drug. The animal visibly loses 
flesh, the forces of the body diminish, and respiration ceases before the heart's 
action, when the animal dies. The peripheral nerves retain their irritability 
and electric excitability much longer than the nerve-centers, and the muscular 
structure longer than the nerves. Post mortitn the membranes in the serous 
cavities are found dry; the blood in the cavities of the heart in larger or 
smaller coagula; the brain somewhat a'dematous and hypersemic. In slow- 
intoxication, the epithelium of the kidneys are found in a state of fatty 
change; the same is the case with its cortical structures. 

The urine voided intra vitam, in the poisoned state is always of acid reaction 
even in herbivora, usually contains albumen and cylinders. This shows that 
the drug is chiefly eliminated by the kidneys, and but slightly by the intestines 
and other organs of excretion. The blood of such poisoned animals requires 
more time for oxydation and reduction of its h;fmoglobin than normal blood 
and is not so readily discolored by sulphate of sodium as usual, the haemoglobin 
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seemed more solidly combined with oxygen, from Uie bcrberine, than is the 
case in normal blood. This characteristic action of the berberine exists under 
all circumstances whether the drug was taken internally, introduced direct into 
the circulation or subcutaneously. Its action upon the spleen is not very 
definite. Dr. Julius Kohler, under the direction of Dr Lewin has made a 
number of experiments with berberine and its salts. He published his results in 
a dissertation named Uebcrdas Berbmm,eine PharmakologisheStudie, Berlin, i88j. 
On page 30, 1. c. \., he says, that he used the berberina and its salts also, an 
aqueous decoction of the Berberis Aquifoliiim. and found that all alike resist 
the fermentive action of yeast, but exert no action upon peptic digestion of 
gastric juice unless the substance was administered in enormously large doses. 
He ascribes the action of tlie drug upon the intestinal canal as being similar to 
that of the tannatc*. He also found that it acted directly upon the blood- 
vessels, producing contraction (diftering from Curci's experiments) and h^mo- 
stasis. He does not look upon it as being poisonous. From the few 
extracts of Curci and Koehler, it is readily seen that berberine and its salts 
have a limited physiological share of action upon the animal body, The same 
is found to be the case in regard to their therapeutic agency. To judge from 
its chemical composition, which ranks berberine with bioxybensoks we may 
Ikeoretually expect that the physiological and partly also remedial action of this 
substance would resemble the substances of that group of hydrocarbons. 
Reduction of temperature, especially deleterious action upon the parenchyma 
of the kidneys, destruction of amoeboid motion of the lower monocellular 
forms of life, are distinctly characteristic of the reactions of those hydrocarbons 
upon the animal bodies. However, therapeutic effects are very often exerted 
in a remarkably similar manner by substances of vastly different chemical com- 
positions. The same may also be said of the physiological properties of bodies, 
yet the presence of protocatechuic acid and some of its homologous substances 
m the urine of a dog upon which the writer of this experimented with berber- 
ine for some length of time, the same being found in his own urine and in that 
of other persons after continuous use of berberina for a couple of weeks, led him 
to believe that a portion of berberine undergoes direct oxydation in the animal 
body and yields products similar to those brought about by distillation of the 
substance with alcoholic, polassic hydrate. Sever;,! plants containing berber- 
ine associated with a number of highly active substances, (hydrastine, podo- 
phylin, etc.,) have been for years a very popular remedy in many cases of 
catarrh of the different mucous surfaces of the body. The older eclectics have 
very frequently made use of the Betbcris communis, and the Hydrastis cafia- 
dcnsis and have established for those plants quite a reputation as an officinal 
remedy. The trouble only is that until very lately the physiological and even 
the therapeutic action of berberine separate from the other highly active sub- 
stances associated with it in the many plants has but little been noticed and 
this has produced great confusion, and requires a cautious expression of opinion 
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in regard to its specific biological and remedial qualities. Berberine has been 
used by the writer of this in place of boracic acid, borax and other so called 
antiseptic substances in suppurating ulcers and phagedena of mucous surfaces 
with no other success than would have been obtained by the use of the sub- 
stances it substituted. The insolubility of some of its salts, and the fact 
that they stain permanently the dressings, will very likely retard a free use 
of these agencies in dressing of wounds and for general local application ; on 
the other hand, being really inodorous, they can readily supplant iodoform as a 
local application, being more agreeable to use, whilst as an afiti-suppura^ve {sit 
vema verba) they in no way yield to iodoform in efficacy. 

The writer has lately taken quite a quantity of the substance inter- 
nally, but must acknowledge that the thermometer has failed to register any 
great, or even very perceptible reduction of temperature of his own body. 
The action of the drug upon himself and some other persons who took quite a 
notable quantity for some time seemed only to be considerable irritation upon 
the kidneys and the presence of substances having a reaction, similar to that of 
protocatechuic acid, but no action upon the heart or blood vessels. 
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AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS 

COLUMBINE. 

Part Used. — The entire plant Aquilegia canadensis Linn. 
Natural Order Ranunculaceje, Tribe Helleboreie. 

Remarks. 
—The sub- 
ject of this 
article is 
not really 
entitled to 
rank among 
the native 
medical 
plants. It 
has never 
been investigated for its therapeutic 
properties, and the only reason we intro- 
duce it is its close relationship and evi- 
dently similar properties to the Aquilegia 
vulgaris of Europe. 

The Aquilegia vulgaris, though 
native of Europe, is familiar in all our 
flower-gardens under the name of Colum- 
bine,* It can be readily recognized, as 
indeed all species of the family, by the 
curious structure of the flowers. The 
flowers of most of the species are nod- 
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ding. They have five flat sepals, alternating with Ave equal spurred petals. 

The spurs are very lai^e and are the conspicuous part of the flower. The 
flowers of the European Columbine in cultivation vary in all 
■ shades of color from blue to white, and are often double with a 
series of spurred petals. 

The native plant, Aquilegia canadensis, is of wide dis- 
tribution in the United States, and is found generally in rocky 
situations. It is a much more handsome and more graceful 
plant than the cultivated species and more worthy of cul- 
tivation. The flowers are bright scarlet without, yellow within, 
and have straight spurs. The fruit consists of Ave, dry capsules 
containing numerous black seeds and opening at the apex. The 
plant can be at once identified by our cut of the flower. 

Medical Properties. — As stated before the medical prop- 
erties of the plant have never been investigated. They are 
no doubt analogous to the Aquilegia vulgaris of Europe, which 
has been used in cutaneous diseases and in jaundice. It is said 
to be a "diuretic, emmenagogue sudorific, antiscorbutic and 
aperitive. The seeds are acrid and are taken in vinous infusions 
for jaundice." 




DELPHINIUM. 

LARKSPUR. 

Natural Order Ranunculacese, Tribe Helleborese. 

Introductorv Remarks. — We are induced to give the genus Delphinium 
a passing notice in this work, not that any of the native species have ever been 
used in medicine but from the probability that they might be used in place of 
the imported drug. 

The genus Delphinium,* or Larkspur, is a very showy family of herbs 
found in the temperate regions of the Northern hemisphere. Several species 
are familiar in flower-gardens, the most common being Delphinium Consolida 
and Delphinium Ajacis. The flowers of all the species have a peculiar, odd 
shape (see Fig, 65), which enables the plants of the genus to be easily dis- 
tinguished. Those who are familiar with the cultivated Larkspur will rec(^- 
nize the wild species on sight. 

Medicinal Species. — ^The plant mostly used in medicine is the Delphin- 
ium Staphisagria of Southern Europe, It is a tall, coarse herb with an un- 
pleasant odor, and grows wild in the Mediterranean regions. It is known 
under the English name Stavesacre. 

•The nune i* deriTod ttom tha roemhUnce or the UDopeDed flower to the head of a dolphin lDtlfkln),n bt- 
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The part mostly used is the seeds, and their virtues seem to reside in alka- 
loidal principles (Delphinine, Staphisagrine and perhaps others) that are found 
in the shell of the seeds. The drug is derived mostly from Trief.e. Perhaps 
the greater part however of the medicine used in this country is the so-called 
"German tincture," imported from Germany (where the plant does not grow). 
The drug has been officinally recognized in the last Pharmacopceia under the 
name of Staphisagria. 

Delphinium Consolida is another species 
that has been noticed considerable in medi- 
cal works, but has never come into much 
use. In the Pharmacopoeia of 1870 the seed 
was recognized, but the drug had never been 
used enough to merit a position, and was 1 
wisely discarded in 1880. 

The plant is the most common species 
in flower-gardens, and can readily be dis- 
tinguished from other species by having only 
one seed pod to the flower (the usual number 
is three). It often escapes from flower- 
gardens and becomes established, for a few 
years, by road sides and in waste places, but 
it is not disposed to be a permanent weed. 
In Central Europe, however, it is considered 
a troublesome weed in grain fields, 

Native Species. — Eastern Species. — 
None of the Eastern species are abundant 
enough to ever become an important drug, 
but in the W«st there are several of the fam- 
ily that deserve investigation. 

Delphinium tricorne is, perhaps, the 
most common species east of the Mississippi. 
It is a dwarf plant, less than a foot high, with 
a few petiofed leaves at the base, and a long 
raceme of large, showy blue flowers that ap- 
pear in early spring. The plant grows from 
a tuberous root, and is generally found in 
patches on clayey soil and in open woods. 
It can be at once recognized by our picture. 
Delphinium exaltatum and Delphinium 
azureum are the only other Eastern species. 

Both can be readily distinguished from the preceding by their height, which 
is from two to four feet. They are widely distributed but mostly rare. 
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Neither of these three species, as we have remarked, has any probability 
of becoming of any importance as a drug, although all doubtless possess, in 
the shell of their seeds, the peculiar alkaloids of the genus. 

Western Species. — There are a number of Western species all as yet uninves- 
tigated, but most likely to be found active agents; and, as in many places they 
grow abundantly, they are worthy of attention. It is scarcely necessary to 
consume our space with the characteristics by which they are distinguished 
from each other, as one species is as likely to prove valuable as another. 
They can all be known as Delphiniums at once by the shape of the flower. 

The most common species are Delphinium Menzicsii, Delphinium deco- 
rum, Delphinium azureum, Delphinium bicolor, Delphinium californicum and 
Delphinium simplex. 

In certain localities in the West where cattle are poisoned by eating some 
wild plant, a species of Delphinium is supposed by some to be the plant 
that causes the trouble. It is only a supposition, however, and not proven 
that we can find.* We give, as a note on the subject, a tetter received from 
Wm. C. Cusick, a well known Western botanist.f 

Medical Propeties. — ^The native species of Delphinium doubtless possess 
properties similar to those of the foreign, and as Delphinium Staphisagria is 
used extensively by Eclectic physicians, we reproduce from Prof. Scudder's 
Specific Medication, as follows: 

"The tincture of Staphisagria has a specific action on the reproductive 
organs of both male and female; but more marked in the first. It quiets irri- 
tation of the testes, and strengthens their function; it lessens irritation of the 
prostrate and vesiculs; arrests prostatorrhcea and cures inflammation of these 
parts. It also exerts a marked influence upon the urethra, quieting irritation 
and checking mucous, or mucopurulent discharges; it influences the bladder 
and kidneys, but in a less degree. 

"The action of Staphisagria upon the nervous system is peculiar. It 
exerts a favorable influence where there is depression of spirits and despond- 
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cnce, in cases of hypochondriasis and hysteria, especially when attended with 
moroseness and violent outbursts of passion." 

In addition, we offer the following synopsis, by Prof Stille, of the medi- 
cal uses of the species. Delphinium consolida and Delphinium Staphisagria, 
and no doubt our native species will conform in properties. 

, ' ' They have been used in the treatment of dropsy and spasmodic asthma, 
generally in the form of a tincture, which has been much employed as a lotion, 
or as an ointment for the destruction of lice. These effects are due to the 
alkaloid delphininc." 
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ACONITE. 

Parts Used. — The roots of Aconitum uncinatum Linn., and Aconitum 
Fischeri Rack. 

Natural Order Ranunculacex, Tribe Helleborea;. 

Introductory Remarks. — The genus Aconitum has been celebrated from 
the earliest ages on account of the poisonous principle with which nearly 
all species of the family arc possessed.* It is among the first recorded vege- 
table poisons used, and it is supposed to be that referred to by Pliny as being 
used for an arrow poison by the aboriginal Gauls. In India where some 
species are very virulent it is in common use to this day by the natives for this 
purpose. 

To the ancients aconite was considered the most virulent poison, and has 
a prominent place in their mythology and legends. It was used to poison 
wild animals; hence the name "wolfsbane," by which it is now commonly 
known, t 

The genus Aconitum is a native of mountainous countries, consisting of 
about twenty species, mostly found in the mountains of Europe and Asia. 
The species are specially liable to vary and on this account much confusion 
exists in their nomenclature.! 

The flowers of Aconite are large and showy, and often an Aconite plant 
is found in flower-gardens. The color is usually blue, though a few European 
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species have yellow flowers. The structure is peculiar and the flower of any 
of the species can be at once recognized by its odd shape. The petaloid calyx 
consists of five unequal sepals, the upper one (called the 
galea) much larger than the other, and hood-shaped or 
helmet- shaped. From this hood-shaped sepal resembling 
the cowl of a monk, the plant has received the cnmmon 
name Monk's Hood, by which it is generally known in 
English and American flower-gardens. 

The root of Aconitum napellus, a common species of 
t]ie mountains of Europe, was introduced into medicine by 
Storck, in 1762, and has ever since been a most important 
drug. Large quantities are imported and used in the 
United Stales, but none of our native species have been 
(■'Hi. 66. recognized by either Pharmacopceia or Dispensatory. 

Section of = flower of an Native Si'EciEs. — With One cxccption the American 

p«iiii.f jirutiuK. species of Aconitum are found so rarely ihat they can not, 

excepting as homceopathic remedies, be of any commercial importance. In the 
Western States, however, we have a species growing abundantly in many locali- 
ties, and it is not unlikely that some day it may become an important source of 
the drug.* In the Allegheny Mountains in the East we have two species. 

Acotiitum Undnatum Linn. — This is a rare plant, found in rich, damp soil 
in the Allegheny Mountains. It is rare in Pennsylvania, but more common in 
Virginia, Maryland and further south. Its most northern station is Chenango 
county, New York, where it was discovered by Major Le Conle, early in the 
century, but has not been collected tliere since. 

The stem is slender, weak and 
disposed to recline on other plants. 
It grows from two to five feet long. 
The leaves are borne on leaf-stalks 
from one to two inches long. They 
are smooth, deeply three (some- 
times five) lobed ; the lobes are 
acute and coarsely toothed. 

The flowers appear late in 
summer and are bright blue. They 
are large and showy, and the plant 
is well worthy of cultivation In 
flower-gardens. The flowers are 
borne on peduncles about two 
inches 'long, from the axes of the 
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Fig. 69. 



upper leaves, and are usually in clusters of two or three. They have the 
characteristic odd shape of the genus. The galea is erect and conical, and 
beaked in front. The fruit is a cluster of usually 
three dry pointed pods containing numerous angular, 
rough seed. 

Forms. — This species, in accordance with the habits 
of the genus, is found in a number of forms. The 
plant grows in a territory where there are few botan- 
ists, and it is not commonly collected. A series of 
specimens from different localities would no doubt 
show a number of distinct forms. 

De CandoUe distinguishes two forms of the plant 
depending on the shape of the galea, one with the 
galea pointed, which he calls "var. Linnsanum," the 
other with the galea obtuse, which -he calls "var. i 
Michauxianum. " (mmni mo. 

The most remarkable form of the plant that has come under our notice 
was collected by Prof. Chickering, in July, 1880, on Little Roan Mountain, in 
North Carolina. The leaves are lacin lately cut, and the flowers have a whitish 
tinge on the upper part. Prof. Chickering considers the plant Aconitum re- 
clinatum. but as the chief character of that species is the pure white flowers, 
we can not but consider it a form of Aconitum uncinatum.* 

History. — This plant was known and named by Linnaeus in the second edi- 
tion of the Species Plantarum { 1 762), and has been fortunate in escaping all syn- 
onyms except a single one, Aconitum scandens, a name given it by Muhlenberg. 

A plant growing in various parts of mountainous Asia has been decided 
to be identical with the American plant. According to good authority the 
Asiatic species furnishes part of the root sold as ' ' Bish, " which is a very poi.s- 
onous drug, and much used in the manufacture of the alkatoids.t If such is 
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the case the root of the Asiatic plant differs from our native species, which 
according to our investigation has the characteristic alkaloid in a very small 
proportion. * 

Aconitum reclinatum Gray. — This species is confined to a very few locali- 
ties, and is such a rare plant that it can never be of any interest as a medicine. 
It grows on a few mountain peaks of North Carolina and Virginia, and is found 
at an altitude of from four to five thousand feet.f 

It selects damp and deeply shaded places. The stem is very weak and 
slender, from five to eight feet long, and when the plant is in flower it is gen- 
erally prostrated. The flowers are white or cream colored, by which the 
plant can be at once distinguished from the preceding species. They appear 
in July. 

This plant was discovered by Prof. Asa Gray, on an excursion to the 
mountains of North Carolina in the summer of 1841, and was described in the 
following year.t There has never been any chemical or clinical investigation 
made of this plant, and there is no call for them. 

Aconitum Fisclu-ri Riich. — This is the only native species that can ever be- 
come of any commercial importance. It is abundant in the Rocky Mountains, 
and as it seems to possess the chemical properties of the imported root it may 
some day be an important source of the drug. 

History. — There has been great confusion regarding the identity and 
nomenclature of tliis species. 

The plant was first collected by David Douglas, in 1827, and forwarded 
by him to the Horticultural Society of London. It was not described until 
Hooker published his Flora Boreali-Americana (1833), where it was called 
Aconitum nasulum Frsc/ter, being considered the same as a plant figured under 
this name by Reichenbach, in his illustrations of the genus,§ This plant was 
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brought from Caucasus, Russia, and the name Aconitum nasutum was derived 
from Fischer's manuscript. 

In 1838, when Torrey and Gray published the first volume of their Flora 
of North America, the plant had been again collected by Nuttall, in his then 
recent trip across the continent. It was described in the Flora under a name 
given it by Nuttall, Aconitum columbianum, in his manuscript description of the 
plant. Although there was doubt, at the time, of its distinction from 
Douglas' plant, yet it was also described in the Flora as Aconitum nasutum, 
taken from Hooker's Flora Borealis-Americana. As soon as the identity 
of the two plants was established, Nuttall's name was dropped, hence 
the plant has been known as Aconitum nasutum in most works on Western 
botany. 

In very recent years Prof. Sereno Watson has decided that the plant is 
identical with Aconitum Fischer!, Reicltenbach, which was figured in Reichen- 
bach's work from a plant of Kamtschatka, and not with Aconitum nasutum of 
the same work. The close resemblance to the picture of Aconitum Fischeri 
was noted by Hooker at the time he first named the plant. Hence it is that 
in Watson's Flora of California and other very recent works the plant is called 
Aconitum Fischeri. 

Aconitum Fischeri. — Description. — This plant is quite common along the 
banks of streams in the mountains of Western States. It is generally found 
near the tops of mountains and in mossy or boggy places. It usually grows 
near the water or in it, but never where the water is not fresh. It grows at an 
altitude of from 7,000 to it, 000 feet above sea level. The stem is erect and 
about three or four feet high, although in some favored situations it attains a 
height often feet. The stem is smooth except 00 the upper flowering portion 
which is covered with a short pubescence. The leaves are orbicular in outline 
and deeply three to five lobed ; the segments are acute and coarsely and sharply 
toothed. The leaf stalks are two to six inches long. 

The flowers appear in August or September and are borne in a terminal 
loose raceme. They have the usual odd Aconite shape,* and can be recog- 
nized at once. They are usually of a deep blue color, but vary to nearly white 
in some instances. Sometimes plants are found with bronzed flowers. 

Forms. — The plant is found in a number of forms. These have never 
been closely investigated, but from what has been written we conclude that it 
is an extremely variable plant. 

Cooper, in i860, mentions that "two varieties have been collected in 
Washington," and Watson (1878) notes a small form from Southern 
Nevada. 
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Description of the Root of Aconitum Uncinatum. — The tuberous root 
is of a brown, rusty color. It varies in size from one-fourth to one-half an inch 
in diameter at the top and resembles an oblique, short radish in appearance. 
It decreases rapidly in diameter, and tapers into a rootlet in from one-half to 
one inch from the top, few specimens attain- 
ing a greater length. Usually they are cone- 
shaped, as shown by our engraving, but occa- 
sionally are nearly cylindrical and blunt. The 
tuberous root grows close to the surface of the 
ground. Its natural position is oblique, as 
shown in our engraving. The terminal root 
often extends to a depth of from four to six 
inches, dividing and subdividing, and often 
several rootlets the 
size of a pin strike 
out from the main 
root. 

The method of 
propagation is pecu- 
liar and interesting. 
The growing stem 
rises from the top of 
the oblique root, and 
in the spring of the 
year the root sends 
off near its top, and 
on the inner side, 
a runner which at- 
tains a length of from 
one to three inches. 
At its extremity is 
produced another tu- ■ 
berous root, which 
increases until it be- 
comes the size of the parent root, growing obliquely in the same direction. 
When it has become full size the parent root begins to shrink, and finally it 
and the connecting runner die, and in the fall decay, leaving a scar on the 
new root. The new root is provided with a terminal bud, destined to pro- 
duce the stem next year when the same act of reproduction is repeated. 

As the runner is produced in the same direction each year the result is 
that the plant moves a step each season. Sometimes, though rarely, two ofl^ 
shoots are thrown out by the same plant. 
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Internally the freshly broken root is white, juicy and succulent: upon ex- 
posure of a fresh surface it changes to a pinkish hue. When fresh it is per- 
sistently bitter and retains the bitterness upon drying. It does not possess in 
the least the benumbing properties of aconitine, and as shown by the follow- 
ing chemical investigation it is free from that alkaloid.* 

Chemistry OF THE Root of Aconitl'm Uncinatum. — (Written for this pub- 
lication by Prof. Virgil Coblentz, Prof of Materia Medica, Cincinnati College 
of Pharmacy). 

To determine the constituents of the root we proceeded in the following 
manner : 

A portion of the tincture made from the fresh rooi waa acidulated with lartaric acid, one-half its 
bulk of water added, aad die aJcohol driven off by the heat of a water bath. The aqueouE acid solu- 
tiUD was then liltercd, and this was shalien several times with absolute ether lo remove the chlorophyll 
and faL The ethereal residues when washed with carbon disnlphide lo remove coloring mailer and 
waxes and the nmorphous residue was found to consist of a bitterish glucoside. The acid solution 
was then agitated with ether after the addition of migne^um carbonate in siighl excess, and after 
standing was separated, this process being repeated several times. The miied ethereal solutions 
when evapoialed left a very slight residue accompanied by a liltle coloring matter, and this was again 
dissolved in acidulated water and shaken with alkalies and ether. The residue (amorphoos and while) 
was of a bitter and somewhat acrid taste, but entirely devoid of any of the benumbing or tingling 
sensations that would be caused by the presence of any traces of aconitine. This residue when dis- 
solved in a small quantity of water acidulated with sulphuric acid gave aflirmalive reactions with the 
Oiunl alkaloid reagents, but negative results wiih glucoside tests. The usual color reagents were 
applied to this (alkaloidal] substance with nothing at all distinctive worth noting. The minute 
qnantity on band as obtained precluded any further delerminatlons as to its characteristics or pro- 
^rtion. 

From these results we infer that the main constituents consist of a glucoside, 
and an acrid, bitter, amorphous substance of alkaloidal nature existing in minute 
quantity. Both of these are without distinctive characteristics. 

Clinical Investigation of Aconitum Uncinatum. — A tincture of the root 
of Aconitum uncinatum was made of the strength of officinal tincture of Acon- 
ite. This tincture was used in Randal's Island Hospital, New York, by W. E. 
Hallowell, M. D. , House Physician, who prepared a table of the result for our 
publication. The patients were phthisis cases, in a rather advanced stage. 
Four patients were treated simultaneously. The commencing dose was two 
minims, which was increased one minim every two hours during'one day, the 
final dose being seven minims. There was no effect. 

The second day the commencing dose was ten minims, which was in- 
creased by two minims every two honrs, the final dose being twenty minims. 
There was no effect. 

The third day the commencing dose was thirty minims, which was in- 
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creased by ten minims every two hours, the final dose being eighty minims ; no 
result. 

Observations were made on all the patients every hour, the record show- 
ing that no result followed even the large doses. 

The Physiological Action of Aconitum uncinatum. — (Written for this 
publication by Roberts Bartholow M. D., L.L. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica. General Therapeutics and Hygiene, in the Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia.) 

The preparation furnished by Prof Lloyd, with which these experiments 
were made, has the strength of one half that of official tincture of Aconite. 
The mode of administration was by sub-cutaneous injection, or by injection 
into the peritoneal cavity. The first experiments were directed to ascertain 
the general effects, and from the indications thus afforded, the inquiry was ex- 
tended to the particular organs or tissues acted on by it. As a similarity of 
action was supposed to e.xist between the American and foreign Aconite, an 
attempt was made to determine this point. 

fint. Tkt Gineral Effuts ^^cmife.— Eipciiment (.— Frog. Thirly miaims of ibe solation in- 
jected itilo the peritoneal cavity cnusctl apparently »]itie weaktic&s of the muscular system, u tbown 
in the slowness of muvemeitts, and feeble jumping. The reflexes, cornea! ami muscular, appeared 
to be more active, anil on irritation of the sciatic nerve the responses were prompt, the muscles coo- 
Iracling readily. On opening the chest the heart was found to be acting in the usual manner, and 
continued for the usual time. 

Experiment 3. — Rabbit. Two drachms of the solution above given were injected subcutaneously. 
The effects corresponded to those described in the frog; that is, there were apparently genetftl nu*- 
cular weakness and heightening o I the reflexes; but the circulation and the respiration continued al 
the normal rale. It does not appear to he si oil toxic in these animals. 

Sitotid. AitioH 9n Iht CirtulalioH. — Experiment J. — After division of the medulla, two frogi, of 
medium size and weight, were placed side by side, their chests opened lo expose the hearts. After 
the effects of the operation had subsided, in one the medicament was injected in the usual way, while 
the other remained undisturbed, as an experiment of control. Careful comparative nbservalions <lid 
not disclose an/ dilfcrcncc In the rate and character of the cardiac movements. As the dose was suf- 
ficient to produce physiological eflects, it may be concluded that the action of Aconitum uncinatum 
does not include the organs of circulation. 

Experiment 4. — To ascertain the elTecl on the blood pressure. 

Rabbit of medium site ; the carotid connected with the manometer in the usual way. Two doict 
of two drachms each of tUe solution were adminislcred lubculancously. The results were caiirely 
negative. There was no effect on the circulation, beside that due to any alcohol present ia the 
preparation. 

Commentary, — The experiments above narrated, arc merely examples of 
a large number, made to ascertain the effects of Aconitum uncinatum. Its affin- 
ity to the Aconite of the Pliarmacopceia renders it an object of great interest 
from the physiological standpoint; but it is obvious that it possesses none of 
the powers of Aconitum napellus, or of Aconitum fcrox. In fact it may be 
regarded as practically inert, although very large doses appeared to heighten 
a little the cutaneous and cornea! reflexes of frogs, but to this result, under the 
circumstances, little importance should be attached. 

The well-known tingling of the tongue and lips, caused by a minute quai^ 
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tity of the tincture of Aconitum napcUus, or of Aconitum ferox, especially of 
the alkaloid aconitine, has been shown by Squibb to be a test of considerable 
delicacy. No similar impression is made by the preparation of Aconitum 
uncinatum submitted to examination. Studied with great care and by every 
. available method, I was unable to discover that it possessed any property 

^H^Bliich can be utilized in medical practice. 

^^^H jR Description of the Root of Aconitum Fischeri. 

^^^H ivy. — ^^'^ engraving (Fig. 71) represents the average size 

^^^^1 fitKfl '^^ ''^^ roots obtained by us. It will be observed that 

^^^H HlfLf4S^ ^^^^ ^^^ cylindrical and taper at the lower extremity. 

^^^B ^f^Ktali^^t ^^^^y ^'''^> ^^ ^ '''^''^> °^ greatest diameter about one- 
I ^^^^HBu^^Bk f'^iirth the- distance below the top, approaching by a 

I JK^IHEn^^H^ graceful curve the constriction that separates the stalk 

If £^v9B^^R^^^P from the root. The parent root produces each season 

a small tuberous root (sometimes more), at the base 
of the stalk, which develops and increases during the 
season until it is of full size ; then the stalk dies, the 
mother root shrinks and decays, the young root forms a 
terminal bud in anticipation of the coming season and 
also begins to send out the new root. Our engraving 
(Fig. 71) exhibits these several phases, tlie old, con- 
torted, shriveled root being upon the right ; the suc- 
culent, plump young root, fully developed, in the 
center, and with its terminal bud; the new root for 
next season upon the left. 

The development of the root of Aconitum Fisch- 
i is the same as that of the European drug Aconitum napcllus. Those who 
acquainted with the aconite root of commerce will recognize its close re- 
semblance to our figure. It differs from the Aconitum uncinatum which has 
the young root developed at some distance from the parent root. 

The taste of the root of Aconitum Fischeri is bitter, and it benumbs the 
tongue like the officinal Aconite. Its chemical properties have been studied 
by Prof F. B, Power, whose report we introduce verbatim, as follows : 

Analysis of Aconitum Fischeri. — (Instituted for this publication by 
Prof. F. B. Power, assisted by Henry G. Ruenzcl). 

The material employed for this investigation consisted of the coarsely 
comminuted root, which was received in a bottle containing a small quantity 
of alcohol with which it had been digested. The root and liquid were trans- 
ferred to a flask, about 200 cubic centimeters of alcohol, acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid added and digested on a water-bath for about twelve hours. It 
was subsequently allowed to macerate for about a day and a half, the alcoholic 
liquid filtered off, and the root washed upon the filter with about fifty cubic 
centimeters of alchohol. The residual root, after drying by e-^posure to the 
air, weighed twenty-two grams, the original weight of the root being forty-four 
grams. 
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The root extracted by alcohol was subsequently digested in the watcr- 
I bath for twelve hours with water acidulated with sulphuric acid, then allowed 
' to macerate over night and filtered. The filtrate afforded no reaction with 
alkaloidal reagents, thus indicating that any alkaloid present had been com- 
pletely extracted by the acidulated alcohol. From the latter liquid the alcohol 
was removed by distillation and final evaporation, and to the resulting aqueous 
hquid sufficient water was added to bring the volume to lOO cubic centimeters. 
This was divided into two equal portions of fifty cubic centimeters each, and 
having been found to afford an abundant precipitate with alkaloidal reagents, it 
I was treated as follows: 

One portion was transferred to a separating funnel, made alkaline with 
I ammonia water, and then shaken with ether. The ethereal liquid upon evapo- 
I ration afforded a residue which gave the characteristic color reactions for aconi- 
1 tine with concentrated sulphuric and phosphoric acids, although not so de- 
cidedly as pure aconitine, which was doubtless to be attributed to small 
amounts of adhering impurities; when dissolved in alcohol, however, and ap- 
plied to the tongue, it produced the characteristic tingling sensation and numb- 
ness. 

The other portion of fifty cubic centimeters of liquid was employed for the 

quantitative estimation of the alkaloid, and this was accomplished volumetrically 

by means of a standard solution of potassio-mercuric iodide containing 13.546 

grams of mercuric chloride and 49.80 grams potassium iodide in one liter, and 

therefore I -20 normal. According to the investigations of Dragendorf. one 

cubic centimeter of this solution corresponds to 0.0269 gram aconitine,* with 

acceptance of the formula of Duquesncl Cb H^ NO,n.| It was found that 6,3 

cubic centimeters of the above i-2o normal solution were required to com- 

[ plelely precipitate the alkaloid, which would therefore correspond too. 16947 

I gram of aconitine, or 0.33894 gram in the entire amount of material em- 

I ployed. 

This clinical investigation of Prof Power is almost conclusive evidence 
I that our Aconitum Fischeri contains an alkaloid, or alkaloids, that will prove 
I pf therapeutic value. In consequence of the small amount of the drug at 
[ our disposal. Prof, Power was unable to identify individual alkaloids as care- 
I fully as he would have been pleased to do, and considering the interesting 
k physiological report of Prof. Bartholow. we regret very much that this is the 
j case. Aconitum Fischeri undoubtedly contains the alkaloid aconitine, but it 
I Is associated with other proximate principles that, as shown by the physiolog- 
ical investigations of Prof Bartholow, modify its action in a most interesting 
manner. The following paper, in his usual thorough manner, presents the 
results of his work with a portion of the tincture like that sent to Prof. 
Power, 
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A Preliminary Note of Experiments with Aconitum Fischeri, to 
Determine its Physiological Actions. — (Written for this publication by 
Roberts Bartholow, M. D., L, L. D., Professor of Materia Medica, General 
Therapeutics and Hygiene, in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia,)* 

The preparation used in the following experiments is a tincture made by 
Prof J. U. Lloyd, having the strength of the officinal tincture of Aconite. The 
alcohol it contained was evaporated on a water bath. 

Cold-Bloadfd Aniniais. — Eiperimenl i.^Ffog of mcdiuro size. At 4 r. M. thirty Duoims were in* 
jected inlo the abdominiil cavity. In two minutes the frog gagged violently, opeDcd the mouth 
widely, and with the fare feet wiped off the tongue repeatedly. At the same time a quuilily of 
rnncua was diichargcil from the mouth. This condition persisted for several hours, the intervals be- 
tween the acts oF gngging growing longer, however, and they, also, lessened in severity. At the end 
of three hoars the frug seemed torpid, and could not clear the surface in attempting to jump. The 
sensibility and the cutaneous nnd corneal reflexes were not lessened. IrrilatioQ caused prompt mus- 
cular movements so long as the power of motion remained. 

At 9 t. M. paralysis was complete, and the frog seemed to be lifeless. At 7 A. M., on the follow- 
ing morning, the some conditions cxiEled. At 9 A. M, the chest was opened, and the heart found 
tieating strongly and rhythmically at ihirty-twa per minute, and continued for some hours longer. 

This experiment, several times repeated, yielded uniform results. 
Experiment i. — Frog of medium siie. Isolated the sciatic, and ligatured the thigh to cut oEf the 
eircillfllion from the limb below. When, alter the admin is trail on of the solution, the paralysis was 
complete, mechanical, chemical and electrical irritation of the sciatic, caused active movements of the 
unpoisoned muscles. Faradic stimulation of the opposite sciatic, and of the mnsclei at any point, 
caused active contractions. 

From this experiment we conclude that this dmg does not impair the irri- 
tability of the motor nerves, or the contractility of the voluntary muscles, and 
that the paralysis caused by it is centric in origin. 

That the sensory nerves remain unaffected by it is established by two facts : 
the frog, in experiment i, made attempts to get out of the way of an irritation, 
until the paralysis became complete, and when this condition was reached, 
faradic excitation of the sciatic caused rapid and stronger action of the heart, 
when its movements had almost ceased. 

Experiment 3,^ — frng of medium siie. Heart exposed i« litu; the pneumogastric isolated. 
Thirty minims of ihe solution injected as before. When the effects first became manifest, but a feeble 
response was obtained on Faradic stimulation of the vagus ; the heart w»s slowed but not arrested in 
movement when a strong current was applied. When the maximum elTcct of the drug was attained, 
a strong current did not alTect the movements of the heart in any way ; in other words, the vag-us bad 
lost its irritability— its power of response to irritation. 

Warm-Blooded Ammals. — Eiperiment 4, — To determine the general effects of the Aconitum 
Fischeri. 

Kabbit; medium size. Half a drachm of the preparation used in Ihe preceding experiment was 
thrown into the jugular vein. Paralysis of the extremities followed in a few seconds, Ihe respiration 
became exceedingly labored, and in live minutes death ensued by failure of the respiratory muscles. 
On opening Ihe chest the heart was found in strong and rapid action, and contiiiued so for sometime 
afterwards. 

>D(. BirtholDW dciire. m ihatik Dt, A. P. Grulnker, Demoaitratot of Phyi[DlD(yaad EiperimcDtal Thenpiudci, 
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Experiment 5— Rabbit. The carotid w 
in the usual way. One drnchtn of the Aconite solution w 
minjite the characteristic paresis of the re&piralorj muscle 
they were completely paralyied, and death ensued. 

There was no decline of the blood pressure until the faili 
exhibits an increased amplitude of the pulse wave, and the inli 
lengthened. Faradic excitation of the pneumogaslric had no effect on the cardiac movements. 

Experiment 6.~Rabbil. The vagus exposed and prepared for faradic slimulalinn. Iltjccted a 
drachm of the solution into Ihe peritoneal cavity. The same effects as in the preceding experiment 
promptly followed. When the maximum action was attained, the vagus was stimulated by a strong 
Farodic current, but the movements of the heart were not arrested—- were not, indeed, in any way 
affected. 

Commentary. — A close correspondence is seen in the effects of Aconitum 
Fischeri on cold and warm-blooded animals, except as to the rale of move- 
ment. It acts more speedily on warm-blooded animals, and also relatively to 
dose, more powerfully. As respects the character of the actions there is iden- 
tity. These expcrimer.ts authorize the following conclusions: 

Aconitum Fischeri is a paralyzer of motility, but it does not impair the 
contractility of muscles, or the irritability of the motor nerves. Its action is 
central, not peripheral. 

It does not affect sensibility or the reflexes until all manifestations of motor 
activity cease. 

It does not paralyze the heart, but by removing the inhibition permits a 
more active movement of the organ. It paralyzes most completely the vagus 
so that the strongest stimulation causes no response. 

Death ensues by paralysis of the respiration, the heart continuing in action 
for sometime after respiration has ceased. 



Experiment 7. — Tt 
placed a large drop neai 
istie a symptom of Aeon 



lelermine Ihe elect of Ihe Aconitum Fischeri on the mucous membrane, I 
he extremity of my tongue. In a minute the tingling which is so character- 
um napellus was perceived, and it then rapidly increased, but did not attain 
I then tested (he state of the sensibility of the tongue ot this point with the 
■eslhesiomeler, and found that the perception of the two points was as acute as ■( the unaffeclcd part* 
of the mucous membrane. The pain sense was as little affected as the tactile sense. Pricking with 
the point of the acslhesiomcler cauaeil aa acute a sense of pains in the area occupied by the tingling tt 
elsewhere. At the end of two hours the tingling was hardly abated in any degree. 

Experiments. — To ascertain if there be an antagonism between Aconitum Fischeri and strycholitb 
Frog : same site as those used in the foregoing experiments. As the action of the agent is com- 
paratively slow in frogs, to save time, I injected one dtachm of the solulion, being twice Ihe quantity 
used in the other experiments. The paresis began in fi(teen minutes, and at the expiration of tu 
hour paralysis was complete, and all reflex movements had ceased. I then injected one-Gftielh of a 
groin of sulphate of strychnine. 

In one hour after the injection of the strychnine, slight reflex contractions of the legs could be 
induced by tapping them smartly. Scratching the skin of the abdomen and of Ihe thighi, 
induced somewhat mote active reflex movements. There being no increase in the effects of 
the strychnine, and three hours after the first dose, a second one of one seventy-fifth of a grain iru 
administered. This distinctly increased the cutaneous reflex, for a little scratching of the skin now 
caused more prompt and extensive movements. The action of the strychnine did not increase, and 
after eight hours, no external manifestation of life was apparent, (he frog lying limp, extended at filll 
length, and dry on the upper part of the body. The slight impiession made by the large quantity of 
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strychnine fiiven, i« the more Temarkable, since frogs sre exceedingly susceptible to the action of this 
agent, the one three-hundredth of a grain sufficing to cause active Ionic spasms. 

Commentary. — That there is an antagonism between Aconitum Fischeri 
and Strychnine is evident; but the extent of it remains to be determined. 
That these agents are opposed in the spinal actions of each, would, from a 
priori considerations, be considered probable ; experiment demonstrates that 
such is the fact. That the aconite will antagonize the lethal effects of strych- 
nine rather than the opposite, will, no doubt, be shown by future investi- 
gations. 

Comparison of tite Actiotts of Aconitum Fiseheri and Aconitum Napellus. — 
Notwithstanding the botanical affinities and, in some respects, the physiologi- 
cal, there are marked and fundamental differences. 

Aconitum napellus affects sensibility, and lowers the irritability of the sen- 
sory nerves. Aconitum Fiseheri does not affect the tactile, or pain sense, 
although it causes the characteristic tingling, and it docs not affect the irrita- 
bility — the power to perceive and transmit peripheral impressions — of the sen- 
sory nerves. 

Aconitum napellus paralyzes the end oi^ans of the motor nerves, the 
trunks, and ultimately the motor portion of the cord. Aconitum Fiseheri 
does not affect the contractility of muscles, or the irritability of the motor 
nerve, but paralyzes the motor centres of the cord. 

Both cause death by paralysis of respiration. 

They affect the heart in opposite modes: Aconium napellus stimulates 
the vagus roots, and slows the heart, while Aconitum Fiseheri paralyzes the 
pneumogastric and increases the force and number of the cardiac pulsations. 
Aconitum napellus, after a brief, stimulating action, paralyzes the vasomotor 
center in the medulla, and greatly lessens the blood pressure. Aconitum 
Fiseheri rather stimulates the vasomotor center, and doe^not lower the blood 
pressure, 

Many points regarding the actions of Aconitum Fiseheri remain to be de- 
termined. The writer intends to continue his study, but meanwhile submits to 
the readers of this journal this preliminary note, which contains sufficient facts 
to stimulate those interested in such work to undertake further investigations. 
L To the practical therapeutist, Aconitum Fiseheri offers a most interesting and 
■ fruitful subject for investigation of its remedial powers. 
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ACTvEA, 

WHITE AND RED COHOSH, 

Parts Used. — The rhizomes and rootlets of Actaia alba Btgclovj, and.| 
Acta:a spicata Linn., var. rubra Aiton* 

Natural Ordirr Ranunculaceae. Tribe Helleboreie. ■■ 

Common Names. — ^The species of Act^a are generally known in thi«J 
country by a name: derived from the Indians, viz. Cohosh,! and are called WhiW 
Cohosh or Red Cohosh, according to the color of the berries. 

In addition to this name the plants have acquired the name Banebcrry,! 
from their English relative, and arc called White and Red Baneberry-.J 

They are called Herb Christopher. Saint Christopher, or simply Chris- 
topher, names that have been applied from the earliest time to the Englis" 
plant. § 

The names Necklace Weed and White Beads have been given to Acts 
alba in some works, from the resemblance the white berries of this plant i 
to a bunch of beads. These names were applied by Eaton in all editions o 
Manual, and hence were formerly generally known, but are now seldom um 
We have also seen the name Noah's Ark, and Coral-and-Pearl, given t 
plant in early medical works. 

Botanical Description. — The genus Actsa, proper, consists of but a f 
species, all closely resembling each other, and is of wide distribution. 
typical Act^a spicata is found in Europe, extending over a wid" territory, bub I 
-does not assume any marked varieties. 
We present a drawing of the flower and 
, berry of this species. 

In America there are three constant 
forms, and a number that are intermedi- 
ate. They bear a very close resemblance 
to each other in habit, leaves and flowers, 
A ringk flower imiiKnifitdi of ^"'^ *""'>' dificr markedly in the fruit. ^ ^^ ,^ ^ 
Acijti >i.itan. Two of these plants arc considered as \ttmt»f 

varieties of the European plant; they are the Act^a spicata var. rubra, eaat^Q 
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the Mississippi, and Actxa spicata var. arguta, of the Western States. Actasa 
alba is now classed as a distinct species. 

As the Act^ea alba and the Actiea spicata var. rubra (which are the only 
forms found over the States east of the Mississippi) bear such a close resem- 
blance that they can hardly be distinguished except when in fruit, we will give 
a general description that will apply to both. 

The rhizome is knotted, horizontal and furnished with 
numerous fibrous roots. It is not very large, weighing an 
ounce or two when fresh, and grows within an inch or two of , 
the surface. In the spring it sends up generally a single stem, 
sometimes two, and often a radical leaf. 

The stem is erect, about two feet high, and at the base 
about the size of a lead pencil, It bears usually two large 
tri-ternate leaves, on clasping leaf stalks, and above each of 
these leaves, the thickness of the stem is reduced about one 
half. The leaflets are oval, acute, veiny, sharply and irregu- 
larly cut, toothed on the margins and more or less one or two 
lobed. f""^- 73. 

The flowers appear in April or May, the white berried AeiMiiiuinai- 
plant flowering a week later than the other. They are borne in i"*!""!. 
a short, dense raceme, terminating in a stalk about four inches long. All 
parts of the flower are white. The sepals which 
enclose the flower in the bud fall away 
when it expands. The numer- 
ous white stamens are the most ' 
showy part of the flower. 
I '^Sg ^My^ T'"' After blooming, the flower 

I """V^i^^K""^ stalk elongates, and when in 

■ ^kS '^'^"'^ attains a length of about 

I ^E ^'^ inches. The two plants are 

^L iB distinguished by their fruit, 

^^^^^L av hence we will separately describe 

^^^^H ^E the fruit of each. The chief 

^^^^^ I'JF characteristic between the two 

' / tL^.^ species is the size of the pedicel 

that bears the berrj-; in the ActiBiaiiu;i..flmiJi- 
Act^ea alba it is thick and as "T.p.ilij^M-* ' 
m!ign.fiedi large as the main stem that bears io.g«.]), 

the bunch ; in the Act^a spicata var. rubra it is slender and much smaller 
than the main stem. 

TAc Fruit of Acttea Spicata var. Rubra.— This is a cluster of twenty to 
twenty-four berries. It matures in early July, and when ripe the color is 
bright, cherry red, the skin smooth and glossy. The bright color will attract 
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the attention of the most casual observer when 
the berries arc ripe. They are borne on slender 
stalks, about an inch long, which when the fruit is 
ripe are nearly horizontal. 

The berries are about the size of large peas 
and are tipped with small, blunt stigmas, and have 
sutures running from the base to the apex. They 
are flattened on the sutured side and attached to 
the pedicel obliquL'ly at the base. 
The relative position of the sutures to 
the main pcduncli; of the bunch varies 
with almost every berry, but they 
usually face the ground. Beneath the 
skin of the berry is a pure white, ' 
pithy flesh, bitter to the taste, and inclosing '„'",» '(^ql 
about twelve angular seeds. These arc arranged i^sed). 
in two rows and are closely packed together. The berries 
to be specially liable to the attack of small, green worms, 
which were found in a large pro- 
portion of the berries examined by 



The Fruit of Actaa Alba. — 
Act^a alba ripens its fruit in July 

"'."" '"' and August, a few weeks after the 

ipicau vnr, ruhn red fruited species. It is a bunch 
(naiurni .■»), qJ- j-j,^!^ ^^^ j^ twenty berries, about 
the size of a cherry stone. The color of the berries 
when fully ripe is ivory white, but often they are 
tinged with red at the apex. They all arc lipped 
with the blunt, black, persistent stigma. 

The berries are borne on thick pedicels, about 
half an inch long, and as thick as the main stalk of 
the bunch. The pedicels turn red when the fruit is 
fully ripe; they are horizontal and generally slightly 
curved (upward), and are thickened or knobbed at 
the base. 

The berries contain usually six smooth, wedge 
shape seeds, which are arranged in two vertical rows, 
and completely fill the berry. 

In comparison with the fruit of Actaea spicata 
var, rubra, the fruit of Actrea alba differs as follows: 
It is borne on thickened pedicels; it is smaller; the T^^f^i' 
tip is larger; the integument is much thicker; there is ni 
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are fewer (six) and larger, and their sides more slanting, and their surface 
smooth (not roughened). 

FoEMs uF AcT^tA.— There are good botanists who contend that all the American Acf^as are 
nrietics of the same species, atid that the "alba" is not sufficiently dUtinct to be enlillcd to specific 
tank- As hits been mentioned before, ihe only prominent distinction is in the fruit; its color, and 
the Ihickncu of the pedicels. It has been staled that the woody bundles in the pedicel form an un- 
varying distinction ; thai they are three in the red-fruiled plant and fice in the plant with white fruit. 
At our request, Mrs. Stowell made an examination of a large number of pedicels of both plnnh, but 
failed lo find any charnct eristic difference between ihem. She reports that the "alba" pediceU arc 
much harder, firmer and darker than Ihe " rubra," and that there is a difference in the sixe of the 
staieh grains, those of the " alba" being much larger. The arrangement of the woody bundles is not 
alike in hardly any two pedicels of the "alba" nor 
in any two of ihe "rubra." The accompanying «o- 
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of cither, because 

every specimen 

examined. 

For more than 
thirty years it has 
been noticed by 
An em.tg=o <rro5H«o«n u. ^ ,<ti..tc, -1 nciaa collectors thatoc- '•° '"'yt'" =■«>->"""" "■ ' v^t". 
casionally plants 
of Aclsea are found with ihe distinctive character of the fruit directly contrary to the usual form, 
vui! while berries with slender pedicels, or red berries with thick pedicels. Several observing 
boianisti have reported these forms to us in the last year. Whether these are hybrids between the 
two species, or mere sports, we are not pre]iared to say, but our opinion is that they are the latter.* 

Mr. Henry Giltman, who has given Ihe subject of varieties much study, claims that the form 
irith while berries and slender pedicels is quite constant and certainly a good variety, if not a species, 
for which he would suggest the name mgticta. We give his observations in full, as a note.t 

Mr. J. S. Merriam. in the '■ Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club " (1871), claims that the two 
plants "alba " and " rubra" are distinctly characterized and easily recognised by the structure of the 
pedicel, whatever may be the color of the berries. The "rubra " has "long, green pediceb, holloWi 
Knd easily crushed between the thumb and finger. The "alba" has thick, solid pedicclt, occasion* 
illy having a fine, thread-like hollow at the center, but are never easily crushed. "{ 
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Geographical Distribution. — In almost all portions of our country one 
or two species of Aetata can be found. The Aetata alba and Actsea spicata 
var. rubra grow in most States east of the Mississippi, and the Actiea spicata 
var. argula in the Western States. Neither of the species can anywhere be 
called an abundant plant, although in many places they are common in rocky 
woodlands and hillsides. 

The Act£ea spicata var. rubra is a northern species. Its home is the 
mountains of New Hampshire and Vermont and northern New York,, where it 
is more common than Actsea alba. It extends south as far as the mountains 
of North Carolina and the States of Tennessee and Arkansas, but is only 
occasionally found. Over all the territory farther south than the forty- 
second parallel it is either entirely absent or rare. 

Actsa alba is of more general distribution ; while it is the common species 
in the Ohio Valley, it is equally at home on the mountains of Vermont and 
New Hampshire. A comparison of the two maps herewith presented will 
exhibit the relative distribution at a glance. 

Botanical History. — The genus Actiea was known to the earliest 
botanists from a species native of Europe, the Actsa spicata. In the crudest 
stale of botanical classification the plant was included with the Aconites, 
perhaps from its reputed poisonous properties. 

Tournefort called the genus Christophoriana, from the popular name of 
the plant ;* Linn^us, in establishing the genus, called it Actsa.t 

The American plants have been designated by a variety of names, accord- 
ing to the specific rank accorded to them by the different writers. Some have 
considered them distinct species, others varieties of one American species, and 
others varieties of the European species. At the present lime botanical, 
authorities agree that the red-berried plant is a variety of the European species,, 
and the white-berried plant a distinct species. 

That there are two kinds of American "baneberry," distinguished by the 
color of the fruit, was noticed by the earliest observers. Morrison records the 
fact as early as 1680. Linn^us considered the white-berried plant a variety of 
the European species, and called it (1753) Actsa spicata var. alba. The red- 
berried plant he did not designate, although he was aware ol its existence from 
Morrison's reference, which he cites, Aiton referred both plants as varieties 
of the European species, hence his name Actsea spicata var. rubra still- 
stands. 

Pursh (1814) thought them both distinct from the European plants, but 
forms of the same American species, which he named Actsea Americana, and 
designated them var. alba and var. rubra. His views seem to have been 
founded mainly on the fact that in the American plants the petals are shorter 
than the stamens, while they are equal in the European plant. De Candolle 
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PLATE XIX. 



r I NION OF U A.NADA 




MAP SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF ACT^EA SPICATA VAR 
RUBRA. 



EXPLANATION OF THE MAP. 



The plant is common only over the territory heavily shaded. Over all the 
remainder of the shaded portion it is occasionally found, but in most places is 
very rare if not absent. 




MAP SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF ACT^A ALBA. 



EXPLANATION OF 1 



The plant is of wide distribution. It is most common over Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and New York, but can be found grow- 
ing sparingly in almost any locality. It does not end as abruptly as the map 
would indicate, but it isimpossible to determine the exact distribution of a plant. 



(1818) adopted Pursh's views, but changed the specific name to express them, 
calling the plant Actjea brachypetala. * 

That the plants are distinct species from the European plant was first pro- 
posed by Willdenow, who. In 1813, catalogued the red-berried as Acttea rubra. 
The white-berried plant was not described as distinct until 1S17, when Bigelow 
included it under that name (Actiea alba) in the second edition of his Flora of 
Boston. It was adopted at once by Eaton in his next (second, 1816,) edition 
of the Manual, and in all subsequent issues. 

The plants have been described as distinct species by most American bot- 
anists, and hence have been generally known as Acta;a alba and Act^a rubra. 
Wood has always classified them as distinct. Gray, in the first edition of his 
I . , Manual (1848), considered them distinct; in the 

■ /*^V? s<-'CO"'l C'^S^) he places them both as varieties of 

^^^^^ £ kI '^*^ European plant; and in the fifth (1867), he 

^^^^^L IKV separates the white-berried plant as distinct, matn- 

^^^^^1 ^^tagO taining, however, the red-berried as a variety. 

^^^^H Sua n Desckiftion of the Dkug. — The rhizome of 

^^^^^1 ^K^J a ■^'^^'^^ ^^^^ consists of from two to three shoots, 

^^^^^1 ■By jP from uitcTourth to one-half an inch in diameter, 

^^^^^1 ME I tW^'Gfs which unite at the base of the stem of the 

^^^^1 BSiwK. 1^ r j-^- pl^nt, producing an enlargement that is 

^^^^^1 Jb3 ifefi S ^ ^^Sjl often an inch in diameter. The length 

^^^^^M ^^Bnfl^^ ^^^m '^^ c<>cl< ofT-shoot in a large clump, from 

^^^^H wPMC^^M^Pm^ jj-. connection with 

^^^^V T^i^^HB^S^v^^'s^ ^fBE^^^R^h the main root, is from 

^^^^^ /^^mt^^ yi^^'%. S^^^^^^SS^S ^L's'J three to four inches, 

When a rhizome 
attains considerable 
age and a diameter 
approaching an inch, 
it begins to decay 
and is thus growing 
in one direction and 
perishing at another 
portion. 

The lower por- 
tion of the stem of 
the plant has a pink 
color, and the young 
buds on the root and 
base of the stem are 
also pink. The taste 
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of the fresh, young rhizome is somewhat acrid but distinctly sweet, resemblii^ 
glyccrrhizin, leaving a distinct sweet after-taste. The mature rhizome is of nearly 
a pure sweet, with but faint acridity, and the sweet impression is persistent. 
Upon slicing fresh. White Cohosh into alcohol, a faint pink coloratioiv ensues 
in the woody rays of the nx>t. The roots of White Cohosh are fleshy, and 
about one-eighth of an inch in diameter. Dried White Cohosh is a shrunken, 
dark colored representation of the fresh ; it is hard, homy and sweet to the 
taste. One hundred parts of the rhizome lose sevent>'-five parts by drjing. 

But little Acta:a alba is used in medicine, although in coUectmg CimicTfuga 
the root of this plant is indiscriminately mixed with it, but this is unimportant; 
for undoubtedly they do not materially differ in characteristics. 

Co.vs'j iTLENTs. — In 1874, Mr. William Dillmorc* made an examination of 
Actara alba, finding that the aqueous distillate possessed the odor of the root. 
The infusion and decoction contained the usual constituents of plants, albumen, 
gum, sugar, starch and extractive, but neither tannic nor gallic acid. He ob- 
tained from the alcoholic tincture two resins, one of which was soluble in ether, 
the other insoluble; both soluble in alkalies. After evaporating the alcoholic 
tincture and precipitating the resins with water, and filtration, the aqueous 
liquid was frothy and resembled a solution of saponin. 

Our investigations with Actaea alba show it to yield a tincture of a pure. 
sweet taste, not acrid and not in the least bitter. It contains a resinous body 
exactly like the purified, resinous substance of Cimicifuga racemosa, and thia 
was neither acrid nor bitter. Since our drug was indisputably the genuine 
White Cohosh, we think it possible that the bitter character of Mr. Dillmore's 
product was owing to a sophistication of his drug, and its acrid nature leads us 
also to think it likely to have contained Cimicifuga racemosa. Chemically the 
rhizome of Aetata alba differs mainly from that of Cimicifuga in the absence of 
the acrid principle that is abundant in fresh Cimicifuga, but which mostly dis- 
appears when it is dried. 

Medical Histokv of AcT/KA Alba. — Early American medical writers dis- 
tinguished White, Black, and Red Cohosh by name, but presented no authority 
for a physiological or therapeutical difference in character. We have it from 
Barton that although the Indians used Actc-ea in decoction, as an intended 
remedy in rheumatism, in connection with other herbs, they depended more 
upon the external application of a decoction of Actaea than its internal applica- 
tion, t 

Subsequent writers have made no addition to the medical uses of the plant, 
although some have confused the supposed poisonous properties of the berries 
with a probable poisonous action of the root, and others have asserted that it 



* American Journal of Pharmacy, 1875, p. 54. 

t We quote at follows: "They malcr a hole in th*" (jround. into which they put a kettle, containing a quantity of 
the hoi decoction. The rheumatic Hmh i» laid ov#:r the ki'ttlr in such a manner as to receive the influence of the tteam. 
They keep up the heat of the decntion bv pnttinjf into it. orrasionally. hot stone**. I presume that the heat, indepcad- 
ently of the vegetable employed, has tomrthing \.u do in the cure."— Barton's Collections, part i (1798), p. 46. 
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is cathartic. The United States Dispensatory omitted Actaea in its first edi- 
tion (1833), but mentioned it in the second edition (1834), although nothing of 
importance has since been added. Prof. King considered White and Red 
Cohosh together in the first edition of the American Dispensatory, and he 
accepted the possibiHty of its being cathartic, for he wrote : "Said to be purga- 
tive and emmenagogue. " 

Frederick Stearns,* 1858, intensified its cathartic properties, as follows: 
"The rhizome possesses violent purgative power." This is, no doubt, over- 
drawn, but that both Actaea and its near relative Cimicifuga have cathartic prop- 
erties, in large doses, is supported by the investigation of Dr. Erick Sattler.f 

The facts are : Actaea alba and Actaea spicata var. rubra, together with 
Cimicifuga racemosa, were used by the American Indians as emmenagogues 
and parturients, as well as in the cure of rheumatism. Thus they became 
known to the whites, and by reason of their introduction were employed in 
domestic practice in the same manner. They accordingly were brought before 
the medical profession, and while the abundance of Cimicifuga racemosa en- 
abled it to become a common remedy, the relative scarcity of the Actaeas kept 
them from being as well known. There is really little difference, physically, 
chemically, therapeutically, or physiologically in the the three plants ; they are 
gathered indiscriminately, and doubtless the common plant, Cimicifuga, will 
naturally always take the precedence. Neither species of Actaea has ever been 
oflficinal. 



Pharmaceutical References to Actaea. 



1798. — Collections for « Materia Medica of the United 

States, Barton, p. 46 
1820. — The House Surgeon and Physician, p. 183. 
1834. — Dispensatory of the United States (and subsequent 

editions), p. 1067. 
1849.— Elements o^ Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 

Kost, p. 335. 



1852. — American Dispensatory, King & Newton (and 
subsequent editions), p. a8. 

1858. — Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, p. 240. 

1875. — American Journal of Pharmacy, p. 54. 

x88i.— Specific Medication, Scudder, p, 58. 

1884.— National Dispensatory, 3d edition (and former 
editions), p. 118. 



♦"The Medicinal Plants of Mu:hi;;an," by Frederick Stearns. Proc. Am. Pharm. Association, 1858, p. 240. 
fDr.Sattler's investigations will be fuund in full under the next plant considered m this work, Cimicifuga racemosa. 
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CIMICIFUGA RACEMOSA. 

BLACK SNAKEROOT. 

Parts Used. — ^The rhizomes and roots of Cimicifuga racemosa Elliott. 
Natural Order Ranunculaceae, Tribe Helleboreae. 

Botanical Analysis. — Rhizome knotted and matted, black, thick, branched, marked with scars 
of fallen stems and leaf stalks. Stem erect, four to eight feet high, unbranched, smooth, furrowed, 
bearing one or two large leaves near the center. Leaves large, tri-ternately compound, alternate^ 
borne on short, clasping petioles. Leaflets ovate, acute, two to three inches long, thin, smooth, 
more or less two or three lobed, borne on short stalks ; margins sharply and doubly serrate. Flowers 
very numerous, white, borne in a terminal, branching, spike-like raceme. Pedicels bracted, hori* 
zontal, slender, about a fourth of an inch long. Sepals four or five, white, concave, caducous. Petals 
represented by a few slender two-forked organs, resembling abortive stamens, and easily overlooked. 
Stamens numerous, showy, with slender filaments, and globular, white anthers. Pistil solitary, white* 
sessile, smooth ; ovary, one-celled, about ten-ovuled ; stigma, sessile, on the ventral side of the summit. 
Fruit, a dry, ovoid follicle, ribbed, dehiscing along the ventral suture, and filled with triangular 
seeds, arranged in two rows. 

Common Names. — The Pharmacopoeia recognizes the name Black Snake* 
root as the proper common name for the plant. In the drug trade it is known 
either as Black Snakeroot or Black Cohosh. The plant was one of the many 
reported cures for the bite of the rattlesnake, hence the name Snakeroot, and 
black from the color of the rhizome. The name Cohosh is an Indian name.'*^ 
The dry pods of the plant, which remain during the greater part of winter, 
contain loose seed that rattle with the wind. On this account, probably, the 
plant is called Rattlewced, Rattleroot, and Snakeroot. 

The names Rattlesnake Root and Blacksnake Root, as they are sometimes 
spelled, are probably improper spellings of the names Rattle Snakeroot and 
Black Snakeroot. 

The following names for Black Snakeroot are sometimes found in medical 
works but should not be used. Bugwort and Bugbanc, often applied to the 
American plant, are borrowed from the European species of Cimicifuga, and 
are not applicable to our plant, f 

Squawroot, sometimes used, more properly belongs to the Blue Cohosh 
(Caulophyllum thalictroidcs), to which plant it is referred by the majority of 
writers. 

Richweed is a name given to Cimicifuga racemosa as early as 1762, by 
Gronovius, and is applied to it by some of the very earliest writers. It is now 
used by botanists to designate a very different plant (Pilea pumila) which has 
no place in medicine. 

Botanical Description. — Cimicifuga grows in rich woods, generally on 
hill sides, and is usually abundant. While its natural habitat is shady localities 

"•''The name Cohosh is now applied to four plants ,'sec note, pane 232). Its meaning we have so far been unable to 
ascertain. It seems to have been originally apDlicd by the Indians to Caulophyllum thalictroides, and we hope thai 
we shall be enabled to throw more light on its meaning by the time we come to consider the plant. 

t See note ^ on page 348. 
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it will remain for a number of years 
growing in sunny places, such as fence 
corners of cleared ground and in woodland 
pastures. 

The rhizome is large, knotted, hori- 
zontal, and is found from four to six ' 
inches below the surface (see Plate XXIII, 
opposite page 257). 

Each rhizome sends up one or two 
flowering stalks and several large, radi- 
cal leaves. The leaves are tri-temately 
compound and very large; the radical 
and lower stem leaves are usually two to 
three feet across. The leafllets are about 
three inches long by two wide, ovate, 
acute, and with margins sharply toothed. 

The stem is erect, from six to eight 
feet high, and at the base, half an inch 
thick. It is smooth, somewhat flattened 
below, and angular near the top. It does 
not branch below the flowers. Usually 
it bears three leaves ; a large one on a 
long stalk from near its base, another 
large one near the middle ; and a small 
one about a foot below the flower. Our 
illustration (Plate XXI), represents the 
stem cut off just below the upper, small 
leaf 

Cimicifuga blooms from the latter 
part of June in southern localities to the 
fore part of August in northern stations, 
July is the month in which the flowers 
appear over most of the territory. When 
in bloom the plant is a most conspicuous 
and showy object in woods and wood. 
lands; its slender wands of white flowers 
can readily be distinguished even at a 
distance. 

Each plant ends in a compound 
raceme of white flowers. The raceme 
usually has two branches, the lower 
longer, though in vigorous plants as 
many as four are sometimes developed. 
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The branches of the raceme proceed from the main stem an inch or two 
below the bottom flower, and ascending for three or four inches, they then 
become vertical and parallel with the main stem, and distant about two inches 
from it. As in all racemes, the flowers develop upward from the lowest 
l-ifteen to twe:ity flowers are expanded at a time. 

The individual flowers axe 
about half an inch wide and are 
placed nearly contiguous though 
not crowded on the stem. They 
are borne on slender pedicels 
which are minutely bracted at the 
base. The pedicels are a quarter 
of an inch long and horizontal or 
slightly ascending. 

The flower buds arc nearly 
globular, and on their short but 
slender pedicels look not untilce 
large-headed pins. They have 
five concave, imbricated, white 
sepals which enclose and protect 
the stamens in the bud, but fall 
away as the flower opens. 

The expanded flower has no 
floral envelopes, and consists 
of a pistil and very numcr- 
(His Stamens,* The stamens 
indeed are the conspicuous 
part of the flower, and arc 
almost pure white, both fila- 
ments and anthers. The 
white, ovoid pistil in the 
center of the flower is 
about half the length of 
the stamens. It is round- 
ed at the base and sessile 
on the pedicel. 1- After 
of an inch long, with thick, h 
the inner suture at the top. 
that the opening is outward. It is filled with eight to ten angular, brown 
seed. The dry fruit pods often remain on the dead stalk throughout the 

'AdoMeuiuinaiion will Atita a frv •matl. ^]en<]<.'r, c1iir->hini; <>r.:int whkh rcprcscni pctaK hul they arc •» 





the short, slender pedt- 
Lci becomes ascending. The fruit is 
an ovoid, dry capsule about a quarter 
■athery ribbed sides. It opens by splitting down 
Often the capsule is twisted on its pedicel so 
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winter and raltk' with the wind, hence one of the common names for the 
plant is Rattleweed. 

Botanical History. — Cimicifuga 

is a very conspicuous and showy plant 

when in bloom, and hence was noticed 

by the earliest travelers in America,* 

and carried to tht; botanical gardens of 

Europe early in the last century.f It 

was first described by Plukenet.J and 

rudely figured in his Amaltheum 

Botanicum, 1705. Several other pre- 

Linna;an writers mentioned the plant, 

and all classed it with Actsa, mostly 
FicSs, under Tournefort's name, Christophor- 
A Mcibn of iana, § and designated it with specific 
I'tVrt'o' adjectives indicating its long raceme or 

Clmieifugi spikcS. 

(Tj'"!" When Linnaius first specifically a sinji* L-.p,uitof cwHcifuga roc™™ 

•'"'■ named plants, in his Species Plant- i.nW(rtf). 

arum (1753), in common with previous writers, he included this plant with 
Actsa, to which it is very closely allied in habit, appearance, prnpertics, 
flowers, etc., and called it Acttea racemosa. 
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Fic. 87. 



At that time but two of the species that now con- 
stitute the genus Cimicifuga (viz., the plant under con- 
sideration, and Cimicifuga fcetida of Eastern Europe). 
were known. Had Linnseus made a genus for these 
two he would have had a genus containing two plants 
belonging to entirely different orders of his artificial 
system. He did in after years separate the European 
species from Act^a under the generic name Cimicifuga,* 
but he did not include our plant in that genus. 

The Linn-ean name, Acta;a racemosa, was retained 
till the beginning of the present century by all writers 
excepting Walter, who called the plant Aetata mono- 
r.«n.D« M»rg.di. gyna.f 
It was Pursh who first referred it to the genus Cimicifuga which Linnxus 
had established for the European plant. Michaux had previously referred 
to this genus, our mountainous species (Cimicifuga americana) which he dis- 
covertd. Pursh, in addition to this species, having seen our northwestern 
species (Cimicifuga elata, that he considered identical with the European 
species, Cimicifuga fcetida), noticed the great similarity of the three plants, 
and placed them all in a common genus. The plant under consideration he 
called Cimicifuga Serpentaria.J 

Four years later, Nuttall in enumerating the then known plants of the 
United States, restored the old specific name, calling it Cimicifuga racemosa. 
In the same year. Barton (but after the publication of Nuttall's work, as is evi- 
dent from his mentioning the work,) used the same name, evidently taken 
from Nuttall's work, but without giving him credit for it.§ Hence De 
Candolie and several other writers have incorrectly referred the authorship to 
Barton. It is remarkable, however, that in all the works of both Torrey and 
Gray, and in most recent works on American botany, the authorship of the 
name has been credited to a botanist (Elliott) who did not use the name until 
six years after it was published by both Nuttall and Barton, and that this 
same error should have been made in the last very carefully prepared edition 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia of 1880. 

■ The following are the distinctive characters between the two genera, Actaea 
and Cimicifuga, as established by Linnarus, They are drawn entirely from 
the fruit, as there is no other point of distinction. 
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ACT,EA. I CIMICTFUGA. 

Fruit, a solitary, fleshy berry. | Fruit, five (or four) dry follicles. 

It will be seen that Cimicifuga 
racemosa does not accord with cither 
genus as defined by Linnaius, as the 
fruit is a dry follicle but solitary. On 
this account Rafinesque proposed to 
establish for it a new genus, Macro- 
trys,* calling the plant Macrotrys 
acta;oidcs. (Medical Repository, | 

There is really some structural ground for Rafinesque's genus, 

because the plant differs from all others of the genus Cimicifuga as 

follows; but there is, however, such close relationship in every 

.' other particular that this difierence can not be considered sufficient 

ace- for maintaining the plant in a separate genus. (See Fig. 88, and 

Fig. 89, b.) 

CIMICIFUGA RACEMOSA. ALL OTHER SPECIES OF CIMICIFUGA. 



Flo, 89. 



Follicle abrupt at the base, soli- 
tary, ovoid, seeds smooth, numerous, 
compressed horizontally. 



Follicles five (or four), flattened, 
stipitate. Seed rough with slender 
projections. 



In 1828 Rafinesque changed his generic name to Botrophis, J calling the 
plant Botrophis Serpentaria. 

But one other American botanist has ever followed Rafinesque's generic 
views. Eaton, in the fourth edition of his manual adopted them, but used 
Pursh's specific name, calling the plant Macrotys Serpentaria. In subse- 
quent editions he used the old specific name and called it Macrotys racemosa. 

ICaton was very positive regarding the rights of the plant to generic 
rank.g He spelled the name, however, incorrectly — Macrotys instead of 
Macrotrys. an error that was made by De Candolle, from whom Eaton no 
doubt took it. 

About the time that black cohosh was beginning to be used by the 
Eclectic practitioners Eaton's Manual was the popular text book of botany. 
Hence it is that his name, Macrotys racemosa. was given to the plant in the 
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early medical works, and has persistently clung to it in spite of botanical 
authority, even to the present day, and will probably always be used. 

Forms. — Cimicifuga 
racemosa has but little 
.tendency towards varia- 
tion. Specimens from 
a number of widely 
distant stations show a 
constancy of character. 

In central Pennsyl- 
vania there exists two 
plants which are dis- 
tinguished by root gath- 
erers as the tall and 
small snake roots. We 
are indebted to Kate F. 
Kurtz for specimens of 
the tops and rhizomes 
of both plants. A close 
examination, however, 
shows us no difference 
except in development. 
The fresh rhizome of 
the tall plant is much 
larger and darker col- 
ored, and the roots 
coarser. We can only 
consider this plant a 
robust form. 

In collecting near 
Faulkland, Delaware, 
Mr. A. Commons found 
a few remarkable speci- 
mens, perhaps only 
sports, growing in a 
patch of perfectly normal 
plants. He transferred 
by A. ummors .some fhizomcs to his 

garden where they have since grown, and every year maintain their peculiar 
characteristics. The leaflets arc much divided, in fact pinnatificd. The 
accompanying drawing of a single leaflet will exhibit their peculiarity. 

Geographical Distribution. — Cimicifuga is a most abundant plant over 
the greater portion of the territory east of the Mississippi. The only part 
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where it is usually absent, excepting the extreme south, is most of Illinois and 
Wisconsin and the New England States. The center of its most abundant 
occurrence is Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. It extends south 
throughout all the Allegheny range, and over the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, It becomes scarce in western and northern Indiana, and absent 
from Illinois, excepting a few southern stations. In southern Missouri it is 
again found abundant, growing throughout the Ozark Mountains. In the 
southern half of Michigan it is often found, though not a common plant, and 
it is scarcer still in the southern point of Ontario. New York has it comnion 
in the southern tier of counties bordering Pennsylvania; in the regions of the 
small lakes it is a rare plant ; and in the eastern and northern part of the State 
it is entirely absent, except a few isolated stations south of Lake Champlain. 

In New England it is almost entirely absent. At rare intervals a few 
specimens are found not a great distance from the ocean, or in the valley of 
the Connecticut river, or bordering Lake Champlain, but in all instances the 
number of plants is limited and the find considered of great interest. Not over 
a dozen stations are known for the plant in the entire New England States. 

Allied Species. — The two species of Act^ea described in the preceding 
article have such a close resemblance to black snakeroot that there is no doubt 
that they are indiscriminately gathered by root diggers. Indeed, it takes 
very close observation to distinguish between the plants by the leaves alone. 
We have known root gatherers who would not be convinced that Acta;a alba 
was not black snakeroot, and when shown the small flower spikes of the former 
plant maintained that they were "young plants." 

There is no other species of Cimicifuga tliat is abundant enough to ever 
supply any amount of the drug that is gathered for black snakeroot. Cimici- 
fuga americana, were it common, would be impossible to be distinguished by 
root gatlierers from the plant under consideration, but it is a very rare plant 
even to botanists. 

On account of the importance of Cimicifuga racemosa as a drug, we give 
a description of the three other native species of the genus. The two Eastern 
species are rare, and the Western species has never been investigated, and 
neither is likely to be ever of any importance. 

Cimicifuga Americatta. — In the entire list of native plants we do not know of 
any other two evidently distinct species that bear as close resemblance to each 
other as Cimicifuga americana and Cimicifuga racemosa. No one but a close 
observing botanist would ever suspect that they were different plants, and bot- 
anists can tell them apart only when in fruit* 
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The first printed reference we can find to the plant is in Raevschel's No- 
menclator Botanicus, published in 1797, wlierc the name "Actjea pentagyna 
from Carolina," evidently refers to this species. No description of the plant 
is given, and no authority for the name, and we are unable to find the source 
of Raevschel's information. Mlchaux first described the plant in 1803 as 
Cimicifuga americana, which name it has since retained. De Candolle referred 
the plant to the genus Actsa and substituted another specific name for it, call- 
ing it Aclsea podocarpa.* 

De Candolle's specific name was adopted by Eaton and also by 
Elliott, who named it, in accordance with their generic views, respectively 
Macrotys podocarpa and Cimicifuga podocarpa. 

Descrifhon. — Cimicifuga 
■sembles Cimici- 
fuga racemosa so closely that 
our description of the leaves, 
stem, figures, etc., and our 
picture (Plate XXI) may al- 
most be applied to tliis plant. 

The stem is more slender 
and the flowers are smaller and 
not as closely placed on the 
raceme as they arc in Cimici- 
fuga racemosa. The raceme is 
also more slender and has , 
usually more branches. ot. opiuicer 

A«ciionof*fnji.ingnc«n.earcimicifL.g= In thc fruit, howcver. the 4^rf.'clM"S^ 

amentani. j^^g spccics differ Widely. The '"k'*- 

fniit of Cimicifuga americana consists of (normally five) usually three or four 
flat, membranous pods. At the apex they arc tipped with a slender, subulate 
style, and at thc base they are supported on a stipitate stalk about half the 
length of the pod. They contain a few, eight to twelve, 
latterally compressed, roughened seeds. This extremely rare 
plant, Cimicifuga americana is found only in the Allegheny 
Mountains. It grows with its allied species, Cimicifuga race- 
mosa, which is everywhere abundant. When in fruit the two 
plants can be easily distinguished, but otherwise it is very 
difficult. 

Ciniitifuga CordifoUa, Piirsh. — This species is comm 
A Hsd af OouciriKa (.^rtain peaks of the southern Allegheny Mountain, but as it is 
Uricdi. confined to a restricted territory not much frequented by botan- 

ists, it is a rare plant in collections. It dues not extend as far north as the 
Cimicifuga americana. 
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The plant was discovered by Pursh, in 1805, in his trip to the mountains 
of Virginia and North Carolina and by him named Cimicifuga cordifolia.* It 
has escaped att synonyms except by De Candolle, who referred it to Actsa as 
Act^a cordifolia, and by Eaton who called it Macrotys cordifolia. The plant 
is about three feet high, and has the general aspect of Cimicifuga racemosa, but 
can be distinguished readily by the leaves which are mostly biternate, and the 
leaflets which are large, oblique and broadly cordate. In structure of the fruit 
the plant is closely related to Cimicifuga americana, but the pods aje sessile 
(not stipitate) on the pedicel. 

Ctimcifuga Elata, Nitltall. — ^This species is a native of the extreme North- 
west (Oregon and Washington). It was first collected by Lewis and Clark 
(about (805), and described by Pursh In 1814. Pursh considered it the same 
as the Cimicifuga fcetida, of Europe, which it closely resembles, and called it 
by that name. Hooker maintained the same erroneous views, but used Lin- 
naus' name, Actaea Cimicifuga. Nuttall first described it as a separate species, 
under the name Cimicifuga elata, in a manuscript description published in 
Torrey and Gray's Flora (1838}. 

It is a tall plant, with large biternately leaves, thin, prominently three 
lobed, cordate leaflets, and slender but rather short racemes. The flowers are 
small and not crowded. The fruit on the lower part of the main raceme is two 
or three carpeted, but above and on the branches the flowers have only one 
pistil. The fruit pods are flattened and sessile on the pedicel like the fruit of 
Cimicifuga cordifolia. VVe know nothing of the rhizome or its properties. 

Description of the Drug. — The fresh rhizomeof Cimicifuga racemosa 
appears in irregular matted clumps, averaging from four to eight ounces in 
weight. In exceptional cases the rhizome grows much larger, and we have 
seen specimens weighing over four pounds. The rhizome is horizontal and 
has numerous short, upward curved branches, which thickly beset the main 
rhizome, and give it a rough, irregular appearance. These branches are some- 
times the remains of former leaf stems, or radical leaves, but for the most part 
they are undeveloped buds which are produced and grow for a short time, and 
then become latent. The main rhizome and all its branches are thickly marked 
with approximate, annular scars, which almost completely encircle them. These 
scars are left by the decayed bud scales. From the under side of the rhizome 
proceed numerous fleshy roots, which are from six to ten inches long, and taper 
from about one-twelfth of an inch in diameter at their place of attachment. 
These roots are for the most part undivided, but send out several small 
rootlets. 

Fresh cimicifuga rhizome is internally of a white color. It is brittle and 
breaks with nearly a smooth fracture. It consists of a large central firm pith, 
surrounded with a circle of concentric, flat, woody rays, and covered with a 
firm bark. The fresh rhizome is very dark brown, excepting at the base of the 

• Vit., bun teavcd Cimlc^fuei, TrDin the shape of Ihe leifleli. 
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white and have a pinkish 




leaf stem, and the young buds which are 
cast. 

The dried drug is a shrunken representation of the fresh rhizome. Inter- 
nally it is dark, excepting the woody rays, which are of a lighter color, and 
thus prominent in a broken cross-section resemWing the spokes in a wagon 
wheel. The dried roots are very brittle and easily broken ; hence, in the com- 
mercial drug they are for the most part missing or represented by mere fr^- 
ments. The larger roots, when broken, exhibit a peculiar structure, which is 
plainly discernable to the naked eye. It consists of a star or cross formed by 
the projecting rays of the central woody tissue These rays are from two to five 
in number, according to the size of the root. When 
the root dries, the rays, being somewhat firm, 
prevent the regular shrinking of the root, and it 
assumes an angular appearance, more marked near 
the rhiKoine. as illustrated by figure 94. This pe- 
culiar structure is also characteristic of many of 
the roots of Actiea alba. 

Fresh cimicifuga is acrid and disagreeable to 

the taste ; the odor of the fresh, broken root is 

penetrating and peculiar. The freshly broken or 

sliced root is white, but turns pink immediately 

when covered with alcohol, and imparts a pink 

color to the liquid, which ultimately changes to 

yellowish brown, while the final color of the 

A erosMectioii of > ruoi r.t cimicifug. sHced root is a dark buff or gray, occasionally 

™°"7h»"'^V«y*''°*"'* streaked with a green ring beneath the bark. 

When the fresh rhizome is broken and exposed to 

the air, it turns dark gray on short exposure, and ultimately nearly black, but 

does not assume the pink hue. 

Microscopical Structure of Cimicifuga Racemosa. — {Written for this 
publication by Louisa Reed Slowcll ) — R/iisoi/u: — Beginning with the outside 
of the rhizome, there are two or three rows of small, dark brown cells, resem- 
bling compressed cork cells. 

The remaining structure, except the pith, is in color a light yellow or white. 
The parenchyma forming the bark is composed of small oval or compressed 
cells, loaded with starch grains. The walls are somewhat thickened, and occa- 
sionally reticulated marks are present. 

The woody bundles are numerous, long and narrow, frequently com- 
posed of only one row of thick-walled prosenchymatous cells. Seive tissue, 
or a form of seive opening, is frequent between these cells at their extremi- 
ties. 

These woody bundles are separated by wider and quite regular medullary 
rays. These cells arc tabular in shape and contain starch grains. 
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Fio, A. 

mCBOSCOPIC BTRUCTITHE OF CIMICTFUGA. 



Fiu. A.— Rhizome of Cimiciliign 
Fni. C— Boot of Cimieifuga 



Fig. B.— Root of Cimicifuga racemoea. 
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A large, dark colored pith is at the center of the 
rhizome. The cells are larger than those of the bark 
and loaded with starch grains. There are a few reticu- 
lated marks on the walls of these cells. 

The starch grains of the rhizome are small, round, 
and free from any mark or wrinkle over the nucleus, 
They are more regular in size and appearance than the 
starch grains of any of the allied species. 
,, Root. — ^The outer two or three rows of cells of 

n*nh the root, as well as the rhizome, are dark brown, 
«-«-piKe|. while the mner part is a light yellow. The cortical 

portion is thick and darker, with much firmer walls than the corresponding part 
in the rhizome. These are filled with starch grains. The cells of the paren- 
chyma show clearly defined reticulated marks. 
The walls are thick and firm and show a laminated 
structure their entire length. They frequently 
show a double set of lines crossing each other at 
an oblique angle. 

A single row of cells, dark yellow in color, 
surrounds-the woody cord the same as a nucleus 
sheath. 

The woody cord of the center of the root 
(or rootlet of many writers), is the most charac- 
teristic of any of the structures of Cimicifuga 
racemosa. It is composed generally of four dis- 
tinct woody bundles arranged in the form of a 
cross. These are separated by four wide, promi- 
nent medullary rays, composed of thin walled, 
rectangular-shaped parenchyma. '" "*"' ''" " ^ " «*=-p"""'- 

Cinuctfuga Americana. — Rhizo}ne and Root. — The rhizome is composed 
almost entirely of parenchyma filled with starch grains, The woody bundles 
are short, only about one-eighth the length of the radius of the rhizome. 
They are fewer in number and more irregular in shape and position than those 
of Cimicifuga racemosa. In the bark parenchyma between the medullary rays 
are occasionally found bundles of bright yellow proscnchyma. 

The .starch grains are larger and more regular than the starch grains 
of Cimicifuga racemosa. They have very much the peculiar appearance of 
corn starch, angular, depressed on some of the faces, and with frequent crosses 
or stellate marks in the center of the faces. 

The outer row of cells of the root are regular, with walls thickened 
and colored a dark red, the rest of the structure to the central cord is 
composed of regular parenchyma loaded with starch grains. These starch 
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grains are smaller than the starch 

grains of the rhizome and are o /^ ^/^^ 

Or; ij free from any markings. They q ^*-^0^^-^ 

, ^^ /-N ''"'^^ central woody cord is not /^^ . v--/ v\ 

-^ © * ^ conspicuous and somietimes has V^ pj ^/^^*^^ 

O^ .0 .Q several rays. 0^^'}:^0 

O^ C^^ O Constituents. — The first ^^ ^^ 

\^ analysis of this plant was by f jl 
,, Dr. G. W. Mears, in 1827.* 

rin, 97, u • J • • Starch-grain .from the root 

^M.»•.ll^faM^ fmm ihc ihifome of Hc Obtamcd tannm. extractive of Cimicifuga americana 

riiiili lfuy<iMiiiiirU'aiu(ilrMWit with rn'iff»«|' fTalHc acid rCSin P'Um (drawn with the ^in. 

llui Um. uh)*»ll\P mul-C" eye. * ' °' ^ * » S » objective and "C»'eye- 

puMc) starch, and a bitter (acrid) sub- piece). 

stancr. lie iMulcavored to find an alkaloid, being convinced that such a sub- 
Htancr ("alkali ") was present, but failed. 

In iS^^jt Mr. John 11. Tilghman made an analysis of the rhizome, and 
rnileavoroil to produce a crystalline substance similar to that which he states 
was then soKl by a pharmacist of Philadelphia as being obtained from cimi- 
cifuga, t Jl^' failed to make it. however, and then he investigated the crystal- 
line svilvstance o( the pharmacist and found it to be a calcium compound. He 
identifial in cimicifuga* gum, starch, resin, tannin, wax, gallic acid, sugar, 
an oily body, chlon^phyll. extractive, and salts of iron, calcium, magnesium 
and potassium* He sums up, ** These experiments have not led me to 
any ^.lecid^xl conclusion as to the nature of the active principles of cimi- 
vitui^a. 

Mr. ]s S. Jones II next investigated the plant, and again obtained the bod- 
ies thsXt Messrs. Mears and Tilghman had previously found. 

In tSoi ^ Mr licv^ H. IXivis made a caretui examination, and obtained 
albumen in siddittv^n to thos^.* already named, and he split the resinous body 
into two substanvvs. one soluble in l>o:h ether ;ind alcohol, and another soluble 
ii! atvvho!. bv.t rnsv^uKe in ether. He found salts of silica in addidoo to tbe 
t:x^rv:a!v.c bvvius the v^thcn> had named. 

In iS*i^ a i\ux^r from Mr. T E, Conard ai»t>eared on ' ' A Xeutral Crrstal- 
'•-^aMc l>t!*cii>*e in BUck >;!akc Root. ' This \^ as obroinevi by extracting the 
rhi^cir.es w.th aXx^hoI . avtd:ng s*.^.t:on of subao^tate ?f Vea.: to precipttate 
r%rs:*\ tannin. >rtc ; t\iss^n^ sulphurettevi h>~C!V^^n into th^ i.^^^c toSreett 
".cao . rttcrtnj^ : ^v-aj»oratv»^ tic nitrate tc^ dr>"re:55i . ^Axshir^ the residue vith 
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ether to remove fat ; and dissolving it in sixteen times its weight of alcohol to 
form a ■"saturated solution."* This solution was mixed with aluminium 
hydroxide and agitated for twenty-four hours, and then evaporated to drj'ness. 
The residue was extracted with hot alcohol and filtered, from which filtrate, by 
evaporation of the alcohol, "there remained a cr>'staUine substance of a light 
yellow color, not of a very regular or decided shape, but of a massy appear- 
ance, resembling almost exactly the crystals of sulphate of aluminium on a 
small scale." This substance was nearly tasteless, but its alcoholic solution 
was acrid and sharp. It dissolved in chloroform, dilute alcohol, slightly in 
ether, insoluble in benzine, turpentine and bisulphide of carbon. It fused by 
application of heat, then took fire, and finally was entirely dissipated. It 
refused to affect litmus or to unite with acids, and did not evolve vapor 
of ammonia with caustic alkalies, (all of which applies to resin of cimicifu- 
ga.-L.) 

In 1876! Mr. L. F. Beach reports an examination of commercial resin of 
cimicifuga (cimicifugin), in which, by following Conard's process, he obtained a 
crystallized principle that formed in the hexagonal system. In 1 878 1 Mr, F, H. 
Trimble endeavored to obtain this crystalline body, but failed, although his 
work seems to have been very carefully performed. In 1884 || Mr. Milton S. 
Falck published a paper, stating that from the juice of the fresh plant, he obtained 
by Conard's process a substance that in some respects resembled the mass 
Conard obtained, and which also appeared to be crystalline. In alcoholic solu- 
tion it was neutral to litmus paper, and yielded alkaline fumes when fused in a 
test lube with caustic potash, and it gave a precipitate with some alkaloidal 
reagents whereby Mr, Falck suggested that it be of alkaloidal nature. How- 
ever, in many respects it is different from the substance described by Mr. 
Conard. It will be seen from the literature on the subject, that the only im- 
portant point of difference is the crystalline body reported by Mr. Conard, and, 
taking the medical history of the plant into consideration, supported by its 
chemistry, it is evident that the resins are the important constituents. From 
the first analysis (1827) to the present day. every examination gave the resin. 
Until Mr. Conard announced a crystalline body, such a substance was unknown, 
excluding inorganic salts, and it is desirable that Mr. Conard's claims should 
be substantiated or disproved. On this subject we have the written records of 
Mr. Beach and Mr. Falck, in which the substance is claimed to have been 
found, and that of Mr. Trimble, who failed to produce it ; and we will further 
add that we have never seen it obtained from the commercial drug. 

In this connection we would call attention to ctfrtain features of the report 
of Mr. Conard, with our experience with dried cimicifuga: 
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1st. The amount of solution of subacetate of lead he used (three fluid ounces), will net precipi- 
tate the resin from two pints of tincture of cimicifuga. Indeed, subacetate of lead will not precipi- 
tate this resin at all.* The astringents are thrown from solution by the lead and a certain amount of 
resin is precipitated by the water of the lead solution. 

2d. The residue from Conard's evaporated tincture (after passing sulphureted hydrogen through 
it) is mostly resin and sugar. 

3d. The washing with benzine is unnecessary, as nothing of importance is removed, 

4th. The extracting by water of this residue (after washing with benzine), separates only sugar 
and such bodies as arc found in most plants and are classed as extractive matters. 

5th. The resin left from these experiments will not saturate sixteen times its weight of alcohol. 
It is very soluble in alcohol. 

6th. This resin is not rendered insoluble by digestion with alumina. The only effect that we 
have observed from this manipulation, is the separation of minute amounts of coloring matter. 

7th. This resin has never in our hands assumed a crystalline form. 

To sum up, in our opinion Mr. Conard's plan of procedure does not sep- 
arate the well known resin of cimicifuga, but purifies it from many extraneous 
substances. If it assumed a crystalline form (and he is not very positive, say- 
ing, '* not of a very regular or decided shape, but of a massy appearance**), 
it was an unusual occurrence. We have worked some thousands of pounds of 
cimicifuga for the resin since Mr. Conard's paper appeared, and have often 
endeavored to obtain a proximate crystalline substance by his process, and have 
in every instance failed ; and we feel satisfied that the product of Mr. Conard's 
examination with the officinal drug, is simply a purified resin, f 

However, in order to produce other evidence, we interested Prof. Robt. 
R. Warder in the subject, and he spent a couple of weeks in our laboratory 
and carefully investigated the matter. He reports as follows : J 

The Alleged '* Crystallizable Neutral Principle" of Cimicifuga 
Racemosa. — (An investigation instituted for this publication by Robt R. 
Warder, Professor of Chemistry in Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.) — ^This 
well known plant was examined more than fifty years ago by Tilghman,|| and 
later by Jones§ and by Davis. %^ These authorities show it to contain starch, 
sugars, tannic acid, gallic acid, oils, coloring matters, resins, etc. The most 
prominent feature of the alcoholic extract is a resinous mixture of bodies, 
easily precipitated by the addition of water, known in unofficinal pharmacy 
under the name of cimicifugin, macrotin or macrotyn. 

In April, 1871, Mr. T. Elwood Conard/^'*^ after a tedious investigation, 

■> Mr. T. H. Trimble decided (1879 that the portion precipitated by subacetate of lead yields a crystaUizable acid. 
— A'.i/. I) is/. 

•f It IS not always easy to decide as to the crystalline nature of an evaporated liquid. Sometimes it leaves a 
subst.uice that appears to be semi-crystalline, but which is rc.illy devoid of any rry^t.d>. AR.im, an amorphous, glossy 
like layer of residue will contain well defined crystals, nearly invisible while surrounded by the amorphous substance 
in which they are imbedded, but which become distinct when this envelope is remMVcd by an appropriate M>ivent. In 
this connection we will say, that often we place too much stress upon a crystallinr body. While it is true that many 
of our most valuable principles are crystalline, it is also true that many uncrystalline substances are equally valuable. 
The characteristic principle of cimicifuKa is a resinous amorphous principle. 

\ Prof. Warder repeats part of the historical portions already introduced, but which, however, renders hu paper 
more c«)mplete. 

? Journal of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 1834, pp. 14, ao. 

\ American Journal of Pharmacy, 1843, pp. i, 5. 

\ American Journal of Pharmacy, i86x, pp. 391, 396. 

«• American Journal of Pharmacy, 1871, pp. is^t »53« 
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announced the discovery of a crystal Sizable neutral principle, obtained from the 
perfectly fresh root, by a circuitous process. Beach* obtained this principle 
from macrotin by the same process ; and he states that the crystals belong to 
the hexagonal system. Trimble + precipitated the resin by water, purified it 
by benzine, and separated it by chloroform into a soluble and an insoluble por- 
tion. Each of them was separately treated with subacetate of lead (the latter 
also with alumina), yielding only a resinous mass, similar in properties to 
Conard's principle, but amorphous. Quite recently, Falck* has again an- 
nounced Conard's crystalline substance, as found in extract of the fresh drug. 
The following experiment was made to isolate the ' ' crystallized principle, " 
if possible, and to make a fuller examination of it ; for there is no record of 
analyses, nor even of the melting point, and therefore no evidence that a pure 
substance was obtained : 

Ten pounds of ihe dry and powdered drug were moislened wilh »lciihol and carefully exhausted 
by percolation. One-half of ihe percolaic w» trcnicil wilh six fluid ounces of aolution of suknceiate 
of lead, and a bulky precipitate of ilirty yellow Lolor was filtered off. The filltafe was again treated 
wilh tile same quantity of subacetate, yielding about one-fourth as much precipitate as before, and of 
« lighter color. Conar'l exprefsly states ihat hb subacetate of lead "completely prcripitaled the 
resin, tannin, etc., and most of the coloring matter." and it was my intention lo follow strictly the 
procett indicated. The fiUralc would now remain clear for a few raoroenis on the addition of a smaJl 
quantity of lead acetate, but a larger proportion of water produced »n immediate precipitate of resin, 
and in addition of lead solution cau$<?d a gradual separation of white, curdy precipitate, which wax 
believed to result from the simple decomposition of the subacetate or from diluting the alcoholic 
(olulion of re^in, Sulphuretted hydrogen removed a large quantity of lead from the Hilution ; the 
alcohol was distilled off, the residue evaporated at about 80° C. with constant stirring, and solidified 
on cooling to a sticky, resinnus. AeKible cake. This was removed from the evaporating dish and pul. 
Tcriii^d in a mortal with the aid of benzine : repeated washing with this menstruum removed a small 
<]aantily of pale yellow oil. The residue, when freed from beniine by drying, weighed four ounces. 
This was repeatedly washed with water, first by trituration in a mortar, then on a filter, with the 
nmoval of a half ounce of crude glucose and extractive matter of very dark cillar. The residue oh- 
tained by these series of operations had all the usual appearance, taste, and physical pipecU of the 
resinous substance precipitated by water from Ihe alcoholic extract, except that it was a little pater. 
Thi* wu completely diswived in twelve fluid ounces of cold alcohol an<l shaken at intervals with 
freihly prepared moLsl alumina, which showed little tendency to combine with the remaining colonnjf 
matter. The fluid was evaporated lo dryness in cootucl wilh the alumina, as in Conard'g process; the 
mass was again dissolved in alcohol, tillered from the alumina, and again exposed to spontaneous 
evaporalion ; but only an amorphous product was obtained, as in Trimble's expci'iment ; and this rc- 
tembled ordinary cimicifugin in color, tasle, and tenacity, and in solubility. In fact, the lead had 
•erred ID precipitate lannin with part of the coloring matter, and beniine removed only traces ufrm' 
parity, while simple dilution of Ihe original extract would seem to accomplish nearly ihe same pur- 
pose with far less delay. 

It is difficult to understand how Conard obtained any crystals free from 
fixed matter, by the course he describes, or how Beach determined the system 
of crystallization. The testimony of Trimble, that crystals are not obtained 
by similar processes, was fully confirmed, so far at least as the dried material is 
concerned. Some crystalline substance may yet be obtained among the con- 
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stituents of the resin, or derived by a partial decomposition of those constitu- 
ents ; but the study of this subject had previously been undertaken by Prof. 
Coblentz.* 

The Fresh JuiCEf. — Expressed from the green rhizome, this has a swe^t 
taste and the odor of the rhizome. It contains glucose in abundance, but no 
resin, or at least but traces of it. It is reported by Mr. Falck that by following 
Conard's process, from this juice he obtained a crystalline body. J We ex- 
pressed a quantity of the juice, and could not do so. After the final wash- 
ing of the extractive matter by benzol and water, all of it had disappeared. 
Glucose is the main constituent of the juice. 

The Green Rhizome. — This was used by Conard. We went through 
the process carefully, with negative results. When the lead and aluminium 
compounds are separated, an amorphous resin remains. 

To sum up, by referring to our statement regarding the resin of cimicifuga 
and to the paper of Prof Coblentz on this substance, || it will be seen that all 
our endeavors to obtain crystals from that body were ineffectual. We are 
convinced that cimicifuga does not contain a crystalline proximate principle, 
and that the gentlemen who thought to have obtained it, either mistook a 
salt of lead or aluminium for a product of cimicifuga, or were mistaken as 
regards the crystalline structure of the substance they observed. 

Pharmacopceial History.— Cimicifuga was not officinal in the first (1820) 
edition of the U. S. P. In the Philadelphia edition, 1830, it was introduced 
under the names Cimicifuga racemosa Nuttall, and Cimicifuga Serpentaria 
Purs/iy (radix, t/ie root), and in the New York edition of same date it was recog- 
nized (Cimicifuga radix) under the names Actaea racemosa and Cimicifuga 
Serpentaria. The common name in both instances was Black Snakeroot.§ 
The edition of 1840 designated it as Cimicifuga, '*the root of Cimicifuga 
racemosa, Torrcy and Gray, Flora of North Amcricay*' and this description 
remained unchanged in the subsequent revisions of 1850, i860, and 1870. In 
l88o we have ** Cimicifuga (Black Snakeroot), the rhizome and rootlets of 
Cimicifuga racemosa, Elliott (Nat. Ord., Ranunculacece).'' It has always occu- 
pied a position in the primary list of the U. S. P. 

Pharmacopceial Preparations. — Fluid Extract of Cimicifuga, — ^There 
were no recognized officinal preparations of Cimicifuga until i860, when a 
fluid extract was introduced, as follows : 

** EXTRACTUM CiMICIFUGyt Fluidum. — (Fluid Extract of Cimuifuga.) — 

Take of Cimicifuga, in fine powder, sixteen troyounces ; 
Stronger Alcohol, \ a pint and a half. 
Diluted Alcohol, a sufficient quantity. 



♦ See page 269. 

f We return our thanks to Mr. C. S. Ashbrook for valuable assisunce in a hne of these examiziationt. 

X See page 265. 

I See pp. 268, 369. 

jl In the Philadelphia edition it was tpeHed Black Snake Root. 

\ " Alcohol Fortius," Stronger Alcohol. Spirit, of the specific gravity 0.817, U V. P i860. 
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Hoitlen ttie CiDieifaga with foor fluid outines of ihe Stronger Alcohol, introduce it into a conical pcr- 
colalor, pour upon it the remainder of Ihe Stronger Akohoi, and, when the whole of this has entered 
Ihe powder, (^adually add Diluted Alcohol uulil a pint and a half of tincture have pasM:d. Sel this 
aside, in a shallow vessel, uniil reduced by sponiineous evaponliun to twelve fluid ounces. Continue 
Ihe percolation with Diluted Alcohol, until two pints more of tincture have been obtaiued. Evap- 
orate this, by tocatls of a water-bath, at a temperature not enceeding 150°, 10 four fluid ounces; ihen 
add Ibc tincture fitsl obtained very gradually so as to avoid precip list ion, allow the mixture 10 stand 
(or twenty-four hours, and filter through paper." 

The foregoing formula was defective from the use of two menstruums. 
As a consequence, the evaporated hydro-alcoholic final percolate refused to 
yield an extract soluble in the reserved portion that was produced by stronger 
alcohol. Then, too, the water in the creamy extract left from the evaporation 
of the final percolate altered the reserved percolate, and when it was added, 
precipitation of resinous matter resulted, and the operator vainly tried to "add 
the tincture first obtained very gradually so as to avoid precipitation." Hence 
we find the Pharmacopceia of 1870 directs as an improvement the use of 
stronger alcohol throughout the entire operation, sixteen troy ounces of cimi- 
cifuga being used to produce a pint of fluid extract. 

The process of the Pharmacopteia of 1880 is practically that of the pre- 
ceding revision, excepting that one hundred grammes of powdered (No. 60) 
cimicifuga are employed to produce one hundred cubic centimeters of the fin- 
ished product ; Alcohol of s. g. 0.82 being employed throughout. 

Tincture of Cimicifuga. — This (1880) revision introduced also a Tincture 
of Cimicifuga, made as follows; 

" Cimicifuga, in No. 60 powder, twtnty parts. 
Alcohol, a sufficieni quantity to make one hundred parts. 
Moisten the powder 'n\\.\i JifUea (15) parts of alcohol and macerate for Iwenly-four hours; Ihen pack it 
firmly in a cjlindrieal percolator, and gradually pour alcohol upon it until nw i*i(«i/n-</(ioo) />ni-/j of 
linctllre are obtained." 

There have never been any other officinal preparations of cimicifuga, and, 
in our opinion, either the tincture of 1880 should have been omitted, or, it 
should have been directed to be made extemporaneously. This could have 
been accomplished practically, and when called for, by the admixture of one 
part of fluid extract of cimicifuga and four parts of alcohol. 

Unofficinal Preparations. — Of these, the resin of cimicifuga is most 
important. It has always been a favorite with the Eclectics, and represents 
the active principles (or most of them) of dry cimicifuga. (See page 268.) 
A few of the others are of sufficient importance to be recognized by Eclectics, 
and have thus earned a place in the American Dispensatory. The rest have 
been used more or less in private practice, and have finally wandered into print 
and are occasionally referred to. The larger number of these mixtures are 
nearly obsolete and should not be revived. However, our work would be less 
complete should we exclude them, and as pharmacists occasionally have a 
demand for these old preparations, we feel that they should all be placed on 
record in this publication. 
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Resin of Ciniicifuga {Cimicifugin, Macrotyn). — Preparation. — Take of pow- 
dered cimicifuga, any convenient amount, prepare it for percolation and exhaust 
it with officinal alcohol, evaporate the tincture to a creamy consistency and 
pour it into twenty times its bulk of cold water, stirring constantly. Collect 
the precipitate, wash it well with cold water and dry it by exposure to a cool 
atmosphere. 

It dries slowly, owing to the partial melting of the outer surface, which 
forms a coating that prevents the escape of vapor from within, for which reason 
the vitrious mass must be often crushed. During the exposure it darkens con- 
siderably, sometimes being almost black. 

History. — We recognize under the above name the substance that precipi- 
tates when the residue of an evaporated alcoholic tincture of cimicifuga is 
precipitated in water. 

Cimicifugin was first made and used in medicine by Prof. John King, in 
1835, who called it to the attention of physicians in 1844, and again in the 
** Western Medical Reformer" of 1846.* 

In 1849 Mr. Wm. S. Merrill contributed a paper to the ''Eclectic Medi. 
cal Journal," in which he gives a process of making " Macrotyn " by precipi- 
tation of an alcoholic tincture of cimicifuga (Macrotys) with water. In 1856, 
Grover Coe assails the "macrotyn" as not representing the plant, and he 
asserts that the value of cimicifuga depends on three principles — resin, alkaloid 
and neutral. As usual, however, with that writer, he rests his proof with an 
unsubstantiated statement. From that time until the present, this substance 
under the name Cimicifugin, or Macrotyn, f has been an important drug with 
many Eclectic physicians and is consumed in considerable amounts. It con- 
tains the principle of the rhizome that produces the disagreeable symptoms 
(see medicinal proporties), and is of considerable interest therapeutically. 
Although this is a mixture of substances, we shall refer to it as a resin, in 
accordance with the generally accepted view of the writers. 

Properties. — Freshly precipitated cimicifugin is of a light yellowish color, 
and imparts a sweet taste to water. Upon drying, it darkens, and becomes 
deep brown, nearly black when in mass. Upon triturating this, a brownish or 
yellowish powder results. The odor is like that of the fresh rhizome and very 
strongly marked, somewhat like smoke. The taste is at first sweet (resembling 
glyccrrhizin), and upon prolonged chewing becomes disagreeable and acrid, 
imparting a burning or smarting sensation to the throat. 

Solubilities. — This substance, being a mixture, is partially soluble in sev- 
eral mcnstruums and entirely soluble in none. It is almost dissolved by both 
ethyl and methyl alcohols. Boiling water extracts small amounts of the sweet 
principle, leaving the acrid substance. It is about one-half dissolved bv ether 



*■" Sec American Dispensatory. 

t The word was oriijinally spelled Macrotin, but we know of no rc.ison for chanjin'^ thc_y of Macnnys into /. 



and but in small amount by chloroform, benzol and benzine, and it is nearly 

dissolved in a solution of caustic alkali. It is, really, a mixture, one con- 
stituent of which is an acrid resin (soluble in ether and alcohol), and this im- 
parts most of the acridity to tlie rhizome. Another is a resin that is soluble 
in alcoho! and nearly insoluble in ether. Neither of these substances is crys- 
talline. 

Mr, L. F. Beach* reports that by following Conard's process with com- 
mercial cimicifugin,t he obtained crystals of the hexagonal system t As we 
have never succeeded in obtaining crystals from it. we submitted some of the 
pure precipitate to Prof. Virgil Coblentz, with a request that he obtain these 
crystals for us, and to otherwise report on the substance. We herewith sub- 
mit the result of his investigation : 

Examination of CiMiciFiiniN for the Detection of a Crvstalunk Substance. — (By 
Virgil Coblcnu, Professor of Chemistry in the CinciniiKli College of Pharmacy.} — "The alcoholic 
solulion of Ihe cimicifugin was colnred greenish black (no precipitate) by ferric chloride. Aflei pro- 
longed boiling in an excess of water, about forly per cent, of tbe substance was dissolved, which 
solution readily reduced Febling's bululion. The undissolved residue was a brownish colored resin 
(brittle), which retfliaed the acrid lasle and peculiar odor characteristic of the drug. The portion 
siilulile in the boiling water possessed a sweetish taste free from acridity, and gave a slight precipi- 
tate upon the addition of an acid, it fatsibly being due to a principle, similar to gtycerrhizin in it* 
tiRlurc ; gummy and mucilaginous principles were also present in this nqueoui solution. The resin- 
ous residue remaining after treatment with boiling water possessed an acrid and slight bitter tasl«, 
and on resolution in alcohol and precipitation in water, became of much lighter color. The original 
principal icimicifugin) was subjected to Conard's process (see page a6a|. it was found thai decol- 
oriialion with alumnic hydrate was unnecessary. As the alcohol slowly evaporated, a clear, pale 
yellow brittle rtsin separated upon the sides of ihe beaker. It was inodorous and of an acrid taste, 
requirtng for solution a Urge excess of ether. The operation was repeated several times, with larger 
amounts of material, with same results as before. This resinous-like substance, after prolonged boil- 
ing with water acidulated with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, was split into sugar and another sub- 
stance which separated as a gray amorphous mass. This was washed and dried. It was soluble in 
alcohol ; insoluble in ether, chloroform, turpentine, carbon disulphidc, b«niinc or baryta water. Its 
alcoholic solution is not colored by ferric chloride When warmed with sulphuric acid (dilute) it 
gives a purple color ; other acids and iodine do not affect it. The following may be inferred to be 
the composition of Ihe so-called resinoid; 

_ . , ,, - .1 Gum; coloring matter 1 a sweet principle (reducing Fehline't 

Po,l,o»K,lubl, ,a..l„{ ,'„,.,i.„|,''„.,ilaj;. 

!A lesinous-like substance possessing acrid lasle of drug, (hat 
splits into sugar and another substance on IrcitmenI with 

The result of my investigation was entirely negative in my allempi lo obtain a crystalline prin- 
ciple from ihe so-called cimicifogin." 

Fluid Extract c/ Cimiiifuga. — Prof. Wm. Proctor liist reconmended a formula for making this 
preparation in the American Joornal of Pharmacy, 1854, p. loy, and next Prof. J. M. Maisch sug- 
gested a process in the American Journal of Pharmacy, 1839, p. 313. Both these processes were 
defective from ihe fact that ether was unnecessarily used, and thai water was a large constilueni of 
Ihe final liquid. One of Ihe processes employed sugar. Hence, Prof. Proctor recommended to the 
American Pharmaceutical Associalion, 1859, that alcohol only be used, a process that hwi n 
improved upon to the present day. (See Pharmaceutical Preparations, p. 266.) 

• AmErican Journal of Pharmac)', 1876. p. ];j. 

t Tbii i> indefiDite. Commercul dmicifugiD ii of quHtionable compoiilioa. 

t E» PP> afi*. "«5, >«. 
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Extract of Cimicifuga.—Pi. hydro-alcoholic extract was directed to be made by Dr. King (Eclectic Dispensatory) 
in 185a, by percolating the cimicifuga first with alcohol, then with water, mixing th^ percolates and evaporating to an 
rxlraclivc condition. This process is objectionable, and we commend the following' 

Take of Fluid Extract of Cimicifuga, any convenient amount. Evaporate until reduced to the condition of a sofr 
extract. 

Compound Fluid Extract 0/ Cimicifuga. — 

Take of Fluid Extract of Cimicifuga one ounce. 

Fluid Extract of Wild Cherry one ounce. 

Fluid Extract of Ipecac one-fourth ounce. 

Fluid Extract of Liquorice one-fourth ounce. 

Fluid Extract of Senega one-half ounce. 

Mix them together. 
These ingredients arc in accordance with Tilden & Co.'« Book of Formulas, 1861. The proportions are in accord- 
ance with the Druggists' Circular. 1872, p. 143. No uses given for this mixture. 

Compound Enema of CifHicifuga. — 

Take of Powdered Cimicifuga two ounces. 

Powdered Oeranium ..two ounces. 

Water four pints. 

Mix them together, make a decoction, and str.-iii]. This is an astringent preparation, employed as an injection m 
Icucorrhea. etc. Formula of Dr. V. T. Morrow, from the American Dispensatory. 

Infusion of Cimicifuga — 

Cimicifuga two ounces. 

Boiling Water . .. one pint. 

Po;:r the boiling water on the crushed cimicifuga, and when it becomes lukewarm, strain it. This is the strength 
Sanborn states (The Sick Man's Friend, 1855) was used by the Indians, who drank two or three swallows of it at a 
time during the day. This infusion was afterward made one ounce to the pint, but we think that if a deviation is made 
from the original strength, the officinal proportion, one to ten. should be employed. 

Cimicifuga Mixtures. — For Rheumatic .\ffections and in Anasarca. — 

Take of Tincture of Ciniicifu>;a one ounce. 

Iodide of Potassiun two drachms. 

Syrup of Ipecac one ounce. 

Water .two i.unces. 

Mix together. Tcaspoonful three or four times a day. (Journal of .Materia .Modica, i860.) 
For Chronic Bronchitis and Early Stages of Phthisis. — 

Take of Tincture of Cimicifuga one ounce. 

Tincture of Sanguinaria one ounce. 

Sulphate of Morphine two grains. 

Syrup <'f Acacia two ounces. 

Mix together. Oivc a tcaspoonful when the cough is troublesome. (Journal of Materia Medica, z86o.) 

For Dropsy. — 

Take of Tincture of Cimicifuga one ounce. 

Tinitureof .Myrrh six drachms. 

Laudanum one drachm. 

Tinrturc of Capsicum one drachm. 

Mix to.y;ethcr Take thirty or forty drops three times a day. (Journal of .Materia Mcdica, i860.) 
Compound Pills of Cimicifuga. — 

Take of Solid E.Ktratt of Cimicifui;a.. one drachm. 

Solid Extract «»f Scutellaria one drachm. 

Valerianate of Quinine thirty grains. 

Make 60 pills. Dcse.— One every two or three h"Mrs I'scd in nervous di<^eases, cholera and fevers, attended with 
wakefulness and rcstle-^sncss (Tilden it Co.'s Book of Formulas, i86i.) 

Syrup of Cimirifu:;.!.— 

Ta^o iif Fl.iid Extract of Cimicifuga three ounces 

Simple Syrup six ounces. 

Mix them together. Dose, 30 to 60 drops. Used in rheumatism and wherever cimicifuga is indicated. (Tilden ft 
Co.'s Book of F*ormulas, 1S61.) 

Compound Syrup of Cimicifuga.— 

Take of Compound Fluid Extract of Cimicifuga two ounces. 

Simple Syrup one pint. 

Mix them together. Dose, three to six fluid drachms. (Tilden & Co.'s Book of Formulas, i86t.) No ascribed valda 
to this mixture. 

Tincture of Cimicifuga. — 

Take of Ctmictfuga three otiBces. 

Proof Spirits, or Wine one quart. 

Mix and let it stand a few days 
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Medical Ui^torv and rnoPEETies.* — The important papere of early medkir.e were ronirib- 
ntcd to tnviticat jouttiuls anil from ihcm our authors derived the most of their ioforma.lioa. Schalpf 
(1785) mentions the j.l.-iiK, but •^viilenlly knew litlle of its ases. The next reference we can find is 
Ihtl of Btrlont (iSo') in which he speaks of it being used by the Indians—" our Indians set a high 
value on 11." He a»;rilieE to it astringent properties, slnling that it was used in decoction a& a gargle 
in pOTiii EOTC-lhronl, as a cure for the ilch, and as a drench for the murrain in cnttle. Ht^ gives it 
the Indian name, "squaw root.*' a name that denotes one of its uses with the Indians, for they applied 
tt m diseasei of women. In iSio we lind that Hand} states thai a (ea " promotes perspiration and 
produces sleep." is used in rhcumniism, hyslericn, colic, fevers and debility from nervous proslralion. 
Bigetow (i833){ slates that Dr. Tully found it, in addition to the foregoing, diuretic, Ionic, and use- 
hil in dropsy. 

Di J. S. Gardnerl (1S13) publiihed a paper tn which he commends il highly in pulmonary 
Rfr«<tions, speaking of his own experience as follows "Shortly after commencing the use of this 
remedy, the hcttic paronysms, which had ailended me lome time previously, were entirely checked, 
the nocturnal evacuations from the surface of the body began 10 diminish, the expecto ration of ■ 
fluid from the vessels of the lungs «nd bronchia, rcscrabliug pus in oppearance, was speedily arrested ; 
the cough became less iroublcsomc and ficquenl. My pulse, which for some time lieforc was never 
lower ilun from irw to 120 pulsations to the minute, was reduced l<i the minimum standard ; ihe pain 
In my right breast and side left roe, my strength and appclite began to im|irove, and I sijeclily aban- 
doned the use of bU medicines or other means. A period of twelve months or more had elapsed, 
from my primitive ill health to the time of using this medicine. Il certainly possesses the power in 
an eminent degree of loosening arterial action, and at the same lime imparting tone and energy 10 
the general system." 

Ewcll^ (1S17) devotes ronsiderable space to this pinni, but aside from certain combinations that 
he recommends Lo be made of il, nothing new is produced. In 1817** Or. G. W. Mears publisheil 
a paper on the ihcrapeiitical uses of cimicifnga, together with an excellent lilhogrnphic figure of the 
plant and n chemical e«.aminalion of the rhiiome. His medical work was mainly a record of casra 
in which he hod used il. 

Rafincsquett (1828) b-Mes that " This is one of the numerous Indian cures for the bites of makes i 
they use the root chewed and applied to the wound," and in 1830;} he adds, " used for all rheumatic 
pains, diseases of languor und squtrrous tumors, in tincture or decoction, by Ihe Cherokets and South- 
ern tribes." He refers to its uses in many of the other diseaws nomed by us, and adds that il in a 
favorite remedy with the Indians generally. The most complete resume on the subject lo that dale, 
appeared in iSag as an rddition lo Edwards and Vavasseur's Materia Mediea, by Togne and Durand. 
It was quite a creditable paper, bul nothing new was developed 
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Smith* states that **The Indians cure the ague by sweating with this root," meaning, perhaps^ 
that they employed it in their fashion of steaming the patient in a close tent. He also asserts that 
" The yellow fever has been speedily cured by it, the bile having been first evacuated by an emetic." 
Howardt (1832) records that •* It is likewise said to be a valuable remedy in small pox, ana in 
addition, he states that " repeated experiments (of others) left no doubt on the minds of our inform- 
ants, that rattle-root may be regarded as a specific against the effects of the small pox poison," and he 
refers to the paper of Dr. G. W. Mears, in which it cured " intermittent fever which had resisted for 
six weeks the ordinary treatment," and adds, ** Rattle-root has, however, acquired the greatest celebrity 
as a cure for coughs and consumption." 

BeachJ asserts that *' a strong decoction mixed with slippery-elm bark, makes a good poultice for 
every kind of inflammation. A decoction is also used for the purpose of arresting hemorrhage. A 
syrup of the root is good for coughs. It also makes an excellent gargle for quinsy." The first edi- 
tion (and subsequent issues) of the United States Dispensatory recognized cimicifuga, ascribing to it 
more or less of the values previously recorded. DunglisonJ (1843) places cimicifuga with the "spe- 
cial sedatives," but he states that *< cimicifuga, in large doses, unquestionably belongs to the division 
of acro-narcotic poisons ; but the author has had difficulty in deciding as to what class of therapeutic 
agents it ought to be referred " ; and, considering the preceding literature on the subject, we arc not 
surprised to find even Prof. Dunglison somewhat cautious. He accepts that *' Cimicifuga unites, with 
a tonic power, the property of stimulating the secretions, particularly those of the skin, kidneys and 
pulmonary mucous membrane." The most carefully revised communication on the properties of this 
plant, however, to that date (1848), || is by Dr. N. S. Davis, Chairman of the New York section of 
the committee on the Indigenous Medical Botany of our country. He decides that cimicifuga is a 
valuable remedy, but asserts that ** the prevailing opinions in regard to its action on the system are 
entirely erroneous." He cites the statements of the authorities he recognizes — Wood, Griffith, Lee, 
Williams, Chapman, Payne, and the U. S. Dispensatory, and says **none of these opinions accord 
with our own experience. 

•' We have never known it to produce a perceptible increase in any of the secretions of the sys- 
tem, nor has it the slightest stimulating qualities. But, we have uniformly found it to lessen the 
frequency and force of the pulse, to soothe pain, and allay irritability. In a word, it is one of the 
most purely sedative agents we possess, making its impression chiefly on the nervous system of organic 
life. In large doses it produces vertigo, dimness of vision, and a depression of the pulse, which 
remains for a considerable time," and to sum up, adds, regarding its use in rheumatism, ** Its curative 
powers being dependent entirely on its sedative action (as we believe) through the nerves of. organic 
life, it can only prove effectual when given in the early stages before the occurrence of these fibrin- 
ous deposits around the ligaments and parts affected, which so generally occur in the later stages of 
protracted acute cases, and in all the more chronic forms of the disease. It is only in the acute form 
of rheumatism that its own complete curative power is exhibited. The more acute the disease^ the more 
prompt and decided will be the action of the rtmedyy 

In 1852 the Eclectic Dispensatory appeared, and Prof. King gave to cimicifuga an unusual promi- 
nence. Inasmuch as he had long looked upon that plant as one of our most valuable indigenous 
remedies, and always recommended it highly, it naturally came into general use among the Eclectics, 
and is still a great favorite with the practitioners of that school of medicine. King excluded many 
of the reputed uses of cimicifuga, as in his opinion they were unsupported by evidence sufficient to 
entitle them to credence, but he made the plant conspicuous in all his writings.f 

It is a curious coincidence that, in 1872, we again have revived the statement of Howard,** that 
cimicifuga is an antidote to the small pox, or a preventive to it. Af:er forty years, we find Dr. G. H. 

■' rJoiar.ic Physician, Elisha Smith, p. 427. 

t Improved System of Botanic Medicine, Vol. II., pp. 183, 300. 

\ The American Practice of Medicine, Vol. III., p. 30. 

\ General Therapeutics and Materia Medica, Vol. II., p. 194. 

\ Ives' Report of the Committee on Indigenous Medical Botany, Am. Med. Assoc. Report, 1848. 

^ The students are familiar still (iSSs) with Prof. King's " favorite remedy," as is shown by his teachings to the 
present day. 

** Howard wrote several pages to support the value of cimicifuga in this disease. See his " Improved System of 
Botanic Medicine," 1832, Vol. II., pp. 183, 184, 185 and 300. 
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NoTTts, ilatM'it a meeting; of the Alubama State Medical Association, 1873, that "during the preva- 
lence or small pox in Huolsville, certain families, at Ihe instance of some one unknown, had resorted 
to the free use of Ihe tea of Cimiciluga racemosa, or black siiakerool of the United Slates Pharma- 
copceia, as a preventive of small pox. In Ihe families using the Cimicifuga ihere occurred no case of 
the amall pox, though some were exposed 10 Ihc disease. In the same families Dr. Nortis vaccinated 
the members, but without elTecl, so long as ihey ci 
use the lea as a prophylactic he again vaccioateil 
were produced. He submilled the results in ihesi 

Prof. John Scudder is an ardent admirer of Cim 
"Specific MedlcatioD," a few of his terse sentences regarding thai drug: " Like all olher 
dies, it (Cimicifuga) may he employed in any case, no mailer what name the disease may have in our 
nosological classi Real ion, if Ihe conoition of the nervous system calls for il. The heavy, tensive, ach- 
ing pains are sufKcicnlly characleriitic and need not be mistaken. -So prominent is this indication 
for the remedy, in some cases, not rheumatic, that 1 give it wilh a certainly that Ihe entire series of 
morbid processes will disappear under its use. For years I have employed Macrolyst as a specific in 
rbeumalism and wilh eicellenl success. Not ihal it cures every case, for il docs not ; neither would 
we expecl this, for this would be prescribing a remedy for a name. Macrotys influences the nervous 
lydem directly, relieves rheumatic pain when not Ihe result of inBammalion, and probably corrects 
the diseased condition (formation of lactic acid) which gives origin in Ihe local inilammalory procesi. 
Thus in the milder cases, where Ihe disease has not localized itself as an inflammation, Macrotys is 
Tery speedy and certain in action. Where rheumatism has localized itself in an inflammatory process, 
all the benefit we obtain from il is that we remove Ihc cause, and hence the reason for a long con- 
tinuance of the inflammalion. Il is a remedy for all pain of a rheumatic character, and for these we 
prescribe it wilh Ihe best results. Those cases which go under the name rheumatic neuralgia are 
very speedily relieved by il. In some cases the pains of week's duration disappear in a single day." 

Al the meeting of Ihe Chicago Gynaecological Society. 1885, Dr. J. Suydam Knoi read a paper. 
"The Influence of Cimicifuga raccmosa upon Parluiilion," in which he gives the results of its u.ie in 
□DC hundred and fifty cases of labor, in which he dcciites that it is a valuable remedy, hut in the dis- 
cussion that followed, his views were criticised by Dr. Jaggard and others. 

This brings us 10 date, and, as will be seen from our brief synopsis, Cimicifuga as a drug, occu- 
pies a position that has been of interest to the medical profession from a very early day in American 
medicine. It is conspicuous for lis many recommendations and its uncertain position with many 
prominent therapeutists. In this connection the following special papers from represcnlalivet of 
Ihe various bodies of medical men will be of interest. 

The Medical History and Physiological Action of Cimicifuga 
Racemosa. — (Writttn for this publication by Dr. Eric E. Sattler, Demonstra- 
tor of Anatomy and Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of the Nervous System in 
the Miami Medical College of Cincinnati.) 

This native American plant, about which there exists such a diversity of 
opinions and results, well deserves our attention and scrutinizing study. 

History of its Uses. — The aborigines of America already discovered 
medicinal virtues in this plant ; finding it, as they did, growing in various 
parts of the country, they soon learned to use and value it highly for a variety 
of complaints, chief among which were rheumatism and amenorrhcea. In 
rheumatism they depended much more on a decoction of the roots externally 
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than internally. A hole was niade in the ground, into which they put a kettle 
containing a quantity of the hot decoction. The rheumatic limbs were placed 
over the kettle in such a manner as to receive the influence of the steam. It 
is probable that the effect of the heat had considerable to do in subduing some 
of the more annoying symptoms of rheumatism, In facilitating parturition 
and as an emmenagogue it was also highly esteemed by the Indian women, 
whence its name — squaw-root.* It was also used by the Indian doctors for 
ague and fevers, which it cured by profuse perspiration. As an antidote for 
the bite of snakes (the chewed roots applied externally to the wound), it also 
had some renown. These accounts are interesting to us only in an historical 
way, and not as the basis for scientific deductions. The Indians were proba- 
bly not any too careful in their collection of plants, and the resulting product 
was often times a promiscuous decoction of numerous plants. 

Benj. S. Bartonf (1801) was probably the first writer to describe the plant. 
He classed it under the head of "astringents," the root of the plant having 
the astringent properties. He mentions the fact of a strong decoction of the 
roots having been used as a gargle, with great benefit, in an epidemic of putrid 
sore-throat which prevailed in Jersey many years ago. A decoction was also 
believed to be a sure cure for the itch, 

In 1823, the attention of the profession was called to an article in the 
"American Medical Recorder," by T. S. Garden, J on the "Use of Actaea 
racemosa" in Phthisis pulmonalis. Dr, Gardner used it on himself when he 
was suffering from what he called "incipient phthisis. "|| He found it espe- 
cially useful in checking the hectic paroxysms, diminishing night sweats, im- 
proving cough and expectoration, reducing an excited pulse and allaying irri- 
tation through its sedative properties on the nervous system and circulation. 
He found it to possess in an eminent degree the power of lessening arterial 
contraction, and believed it to have a tonic influence on the system. In 1850 
Dr. Garden § asserts that thirty years' continued use of the drug has fully cor- 
roborated and confirmed his first favorable anticipations. 

Chapman^ ('825) classified the drug with the "expectorants." He never 
found it astringent to any degree, but says it is "expectorant, narcotic, anti- 
spasmodic, diaphoretic, and in large doses emetic. " In popular practice, at this 
time, it was reputed in pulmonary diseases, especially in asthma and consump- 
tion. In consumption it was said to lessen the frequency of the pulse, to allay 
cough, to quiet the mobility of the nervous system and to subdue hectic fever. 

C. R. Rafincsque (182S) refers to it under the name of " Botrophis ser- 
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pentaria " (black snake root).* Its properties, according to this authority, are 
diuretic, sudorific, anodyne, repellent, emmenagogue and subtonic. It is valu- 
able as a gargle, in dropsy, hysteria, and as an auxiliary in acute and chronic 
rheumatism. In veterinary practice it was largely used, according to this and 
other authors, in the treatment of murrain, a decoction being employed which 
purged the cattle, expelled their worms and thus cured the disease. 

Voungt (1851) first called attention to the efficacy of this drug in the 
treatment of St. Vitus Dance, although Dr. Garden claimed to have called 
attention to its medicinal powers in Chorea originally in 1832. Dr. Young 
relates the history of four severe cases 01 Chorea, that had failed to be bene- 
fitted by other remedies, in which the administration of cimicifuga was followed 
by signal benefit and cure. 

Hildreth 1 (1842) speaks of it as valuable in incipient phthisis. He used 
it with benefit in asthma instead of lobelia, also in Chorea. Its narcotic prop- 
erties he mentions as being similar to those of colchicum, veratrum and digitalis. 

R. E. Griffith || (1847) found it to act like a stimulant tonic and capable of 
increasing the secretions from the skin, kidneys and lungs. The action of the 
drug on the uterus he claims un.sat is factory and doubtful. In affections of the 
lung and in rheumatism he found, on extended trials, good reasons to believe 
in its efficacy. 

The committee of the American Medical Association (1848), N. S. Davis, 
Chairman, § were satisfied that tlie prevailing opinions in regard to the action 
of cimicifuga on the system were entirely erroneous. No two opinions agree, 
for while by some it was classed under the expectorants, by others it was 
termed a tonic, or narcotic, or diuretic, emmenagogue, etc. The committee 
never found it to produce any perceptible increase in any of the secretions of 
the system, nor have any stimulant properties. They uniformly found it, 
however, to lessen the frequency and force of the pulse, to soothe pain and 
allay irritability. In a word, they held it to be the most purely sedative agent 
we possess, producing its impression chiefly on the nervous system of organic 
life. 

G. B. Wood^ ('856) classified the drug under the "nervous sedatives." 
He found it very serviceable in Chorea, and thought it should be considered 
among the standard remedies for this complaint. Although the value of this 
drug was first publicly made known to us by Dr. Jesse Young, of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Isaac Hays, in a note, stated that ten years before the pub- 
lication of Dr. Young's article. Dr. Physlck had informed him that he had 
used the same remedy with good effect, in chorea, in 10 grain doses every 
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two hours. Dr. Young gave 3i- of the powdered root three times a day. 
Dr. Wood also employed the remedy in epilepsy, but found it no material 
benefit. 

J. D. O'Connor* (1858) used it successfully in rheumatic and neuralgic 
pains. He used it in chorea with as much confidence as he did quinine in 
intermittent fever. Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, in his own case, found it 
repeatedly to cure an attack of lumbago with wonderful rapidity. 

Dr. F. N. Johnson t found it extraordinarily efficient in acute rheuma- 
tism. In twenty of the worst cases "the results were satisfactory in the 
highest degree, every vestige of the disease disappearing in 2, 8 or 10 days, 
without inducing any sensible evacuation or leaving behind a single bad symp- 
tom." An equally enthusiastic follower says, "We have no more doubt of 
the efficacy of cimicifuga in the early st^c of acute rheumatism than we have 
of the power of vaccine as a preventative of variola." 

H. C. Wood X (1874) classed it under the antispasmodics, and says it is of 
undoubted value in simple chorea as it occurs in children. In inflammatory 
rheumatism it is at present rarely, if ever. used. 

The preceding presents the important points culled from the literature 
concerning cimicifuga, and does not by any means exhaust it. A number of 
articles on the subject, being in the main, however, only repetitions of what 
has been said, will be found scattered throughout the pages of medical 
journals. 11 

Clinical InvcsHgation with the Fluid Extract of Cimicifuga Raccmosa. — In 
order to test the value of cimicifuga in medical practice and furnish reliable 
indications for its use, Prof. J. U. Lloyd kindly placed at my disposal the 
Fluid Extract of Cimicifuga racemosa. The writer regrets to say that owing 
to the limited time at his disposal, his investigations were not as extensive as 
could be wished, but he hopes that the results obtained in his investigations at 
his Clinic for Nervous Diseases. Miami Medical College, and in his private 
practice, will enable the profession to pursue investigations with this no doubt 
valuable but somewhat discarded drug, 

Physiological Action. — 10 to 20 drops of the Fluid Extract, taken inter- 
nally, do not sensibly affect the system. On September 2ist I took 5i- of the 
Fluid Extract. In twenty minutes a sickening feeling at the stomach and 
some dizziness was felt, accompanied by a sense of fullness in the head and 
temples. Thirty minutes from the time of taking the first dose 5"- was again 
taken. In fifteen minutes my head began to swim and I became nauseated. 

• Corbii Segminii, Cinciniull Luncet. 1S5S. 

t TrMtiKonThermpeulic. BiidPh>tn.acoloBr, by C. B Wood. 

I TrealiKon Thciii{Kulic<. H, C. Wood, 1874. 

r tin. PhiliddphU Monthly Journal of Medicine and SurgEty, Vol. I.; 184s. Soulbern Mcdkil ud Sui 
Journnl. Vol. I.: i<]},CDlurabui Medicit CounKllor, Vol I.; plurma«ui!ca] Journil. Mirch. iMi : 1B61. Chlei«« 
Mtdinl Enminer, Vol. II ; it&i. Medical ind Sur(i«l Repotltr. PhiUddphU, Vol. XVII, ; lUi. Medi«l utA 9wf 
■inl Reponer, Philadelphn. Vol XVIIl.; 1U9. Medial and SuT«iclJ Reporiir, Philidelphu, Vol. XX. ; i«7i, A*- 
hnuJlBdiulMdSuriicilJmiriul: iB7«.Cfaici(« Medial Thnu, VaL Vtl.J >S76, W»i Vininia Medial 3 ' 
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The dizziness was great and accompanied by the most intense headache, which 
persisted fully eight hours. A slight diarrhcea also set in, but did not amount 
to more than a relaxation of the bowels, A drowsy feeling came over me, 
although the severe headache prevented my steeping any. Pulse, when first 
dose was taken, was So. It diminished in frequency and became fuller in force 
gradually, until thirty minutes after taking the second dose it was 62 to the 
minute. The experiment was repeated several times with almost uniform re- 
sults, and it was noted that when the drug was taken on an empty stomach its 
action was at least twice as marked and the retching more intense than when 
taken on a full stomach. In several of my cases I noted similar conditions 
after the administration of the Fluid Extract of Cimicifuga in doses of from 20 
to 50 drops. In several cases headaches developed which prevented the further 
use of the drug. In others, a diarrhcea set in and became annoying. In oth- 
ers again, dizziness or nausea in varying degree was present. For these reasons 
it is well to begin with small doses and gradually increase them from day to 
day. I have found the administration of smaller doses frequently repeated to 
give better results than large doses at longer intervals. It is also well to bear 
in mind that the medicine is best administered after food. 

Clinical Investigations. — My observations have been especially directed 
toward a certain class of Nervous Disorders in which cimicifuga was claimed to 
be efficacious, although as occasion presented I have not hesitated to use it In 
cases that I thought might derive some benefit from its use. 

Chorea, — Five cases. It would have given me great pleasure and satis- 
faction to have used this remedy in some thirty cases of chorea that I treated 
a year and a half ago in an endemic during the months of March, April and 
May, but unfortunately the opportunity was not afforded and these cases had 
the benefit of treatment with Fowler's Solution with uniformly good results, 
In the five cases observed, I have found it efficacious in four; the fifth only 
yielded to large doses of arsenic. The cases came to my Clinic after they had 
undergone all kinds of treatment. Two cases had been treated three months 
outside, with no improvement. I prescribed 10 drops Fluid Extract of Cimi- 
cifuga racemosa every two hours, and on my next Clinic day (three days after) 
a noticeable improvement had taken place, and in the course of two weeks no 
trace of choreic movements were able to be perceived. The other cases pro- 
gressed similarly favorable. 

Epilepsy. — Although I tried this remedy in at least ten cases of epileptic 
convulsions, the convulsions seemed rather aggravated than diminished. In 
only one case, still under observation, of petit-mal in a boy aged 12 years, is 
an improvement manifested. 

Hysteria. — It is of undoubted benefit in this disease. I generally pre- 
scribed it in combination with bromide of potassium, and sometimes it acted like 
a charm. In one case of hysterical mania I administered 40 drops every two 
hours with marked benefit. 
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Cephalagias. — In nervous headaches and those accompanied by congestion 
of the brain, it was found to be of decided benefit, seeming to quiet the ner- 
vous system and diminish the flow of blood to the head. 

Phthisis pulmonalis. — It is simply a palliative remedy in this disease, act- 
ing as a sedative to the circulatory system. It is of unquestionable value in 
the hectic fever accompanying this trouble, its soothing influence being soon 
felt by a diminution of the number of heart beats and its calming eflfect on the 
nervous system. As a means of allaying cough, it seems to possess no 
value. 

Rheumatism. — Although greatly lauded in this afiection. a trial was not 
made of its efllicacy, as the profession are in no need of a more certain remedy 
than the salicylate of sodium. 

At the request of the editors of this journal. Prof. Joseph Eichberg, 
M. D.* employed samples of macrotyn (the resin principle of cimicifuga) in a 
number of cases of muscular rheumatism, and vague, indefinite pains in vari- 
ous parts of the body. Dr. Eichberg reports as follows : 

'■ It was given in two-grain doses, repeated every four or six hours, and 
was administered either in powder, pill or capsule. In only one case was I 
able to satisfy myself of any favorable action exercised by it on the course o( 
the trouble. In nearly all the cases, the remedy had to be discontinued very 
soon because of a severe and persistent headache which is set up. This symp- 
tom made its appearance within eight hours after the administration of the first 
dose. It may be that the quantity selected for trial was too large, two grains 
at a dose, and I shall test it farther in smaller doses." 

Febricula. — In these slight (idiopathic) forms of fever not characterized by 
any definite organic lesions, to which the name of Febricula is given, the cimi- 
cifuga will be found of great service and benefit, never failing of attaining the 
desired result of rest to the nervous and circulatory system. 

jEmmenagogue. — I have had no opportunity of testing the remedy as to 
its value as an emmenagogue. In one case of hysteria, under treatment with 
cimicifuga. the flow of blood, which was rather profuse, was stopped each time 
by the administration of the Fluid Extract of this drug. 

Indications. — The Fluid Extract of Cimicifuga, then, will be found of un- 
doubted use in chorea (of childhood), in hy.steria and nervous cephalagias, in 
hectic fever, and Febricula. It should be classed under the head of "Nervous 
Sedatives. " 

The Homceopathic Uses of Cimicifuga Racemosa, — (Written for this 
publication by Edwin M. Hale M. D. , Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Chicago Homoeopathic College). 

Cimicifuga racemosa is one ol the most important of all the indtgenoos 
remedies. Its range of action is quite extensive ; it has been quite thoroughly 
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proven; the clinical experience with it is already lai^e; and it has great possi- 



Sphere of Action. — It is essentially a cerebro -spinal remedy. The brain 
and spinal cord are directly under its influence, upon which it acts primarily as 
a depressing irritant. Its action on the muscular system is probably not direct, 
but a result of its effect upon the spinal cord. It differs from nux and ignatia 
in that they are exciting irritants of the spinal cord. Cimicifuga indirectly 
affects the vegetative system — the functions of digestion and assimilation. It 
has but few symptoms of gastric or intestinal derangement not due to reflex 
irritation. 

It has become one of our most potent remedies in disorders of the mental 
sphere, namely in melancholy and aberration of mind. The characteristic 
symptoms indicating its use are ; ' ' Great melancholy ; the patient feels grieved, 
troubled with sighing; sensation as if a heavy black cloud had settled all over 
her, and enveloped her head ; as that all was darkness and confusion, while at 
the same time it weighed like lead upon her heart. She was suspicious of 
everything and everybody ; would not take medicine if she knew it ; indifferent, 
taciturn; takes no interest in household matters; frequently sighs and ejacu- 
lates; great apprehensiveness and sleeplessness." 

These symptoms are always promptly removed by cimicifuga. I have 
treated many cases of profound melancholy, even from disordered liver, with 
this medicine, and can truthfully assert that it has cured the majority, and even 
when the disorder of the mind depended on incurable physical disease, its pal- 
liative effect was remarkable. One keynote to be remembered is sleeplessness. 
Many physicians have informed me that if, in cases of melancholy, sleepless- 
ness was present, cimicifuga nearly always cured. 

In delirium tremens cimicifuga is indispensable. When there is nausea, 
retching, dilated pupils, heavy, pressing out headache, trembling of the limbs, 
incessant talking, changing from one subject to another, obstinate sleepless- 
ness, imagines strange objects on the bed, with quick hard pulse, and a pecu- 
liar wild look in the eyes, the third dilution frequently repeated, aided by a 
good diet of milk, wine, whey, mutton broth, etc., will soon restore the 
patient. 

A lady patient of mine who was taking five drops of the first dilution for 
rheumatism, was annoyed by an allusion of a mouse running from under her 
chair. This illusion disappeared upon suspending the medicine, and recurred 
when taking the same doses. 

The nerves of sensation are very unfavorably affected by massive doses. 
It causes a pure neuralgia, and what the older authors called neuralgic rheu- 
matism. The neuralgia is not confined to any particular set of nerves, as is the 
case with some remedies. Its depressing irritant action seems to be universal. 
The pains are aching, pressing, remitting, and are attended with great restless- 
ness, and a weak exhausted feeling. It seems to affect the sensory nerves of 
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the left side most, The nerves of motion are profoundly irritated. In the 
words of Dr. T, C. Miller, whose experience with it for fifteen years enabled 
him to Judge of its powers : ■ ' It is one of the most remarkable remedies in all 
diseases of the ganglio-spinal system, particularly when the motor side is 
excited, and yet in the whole prevails atony in the muscular and nervous 
system.'' 

This statement of its pathological action gives us the clue to its wonderful 
efficacy in chorea. It is indicated in many kinds of chorea, whether arising 
from rheumatic irritation of the cord, from uterine disease, or from purely 
psychical causes. The symptomatic indications are chiefly abnormal move- 
ments, uncontrolled by the will, in all those parts of the body supplied by 
motor nerves which affect both voluntary and involuntary muscles. The 
motions consist of twitching, jertiing, twisting actions. They are sometimes 
attended by pains like neuralgia or rheumatism. The movements abate or are 
absent during sleep. They are aggravated by emotions, at the menstrual 
periods, or are caused by suppressed menses. They are attended by de- 
pression of spirits and sleeplessness and often by mental derangement. 

Cimicifuga is useful in many kinds of tremors which resemble St. Vitus' 
dance, but due to functional derangement of the nerve centers. If they are 
caused by structural changes this remedy is useless, or if they are caused by 
mercurial or other mineral poisoning. I do not think cimicifuga will be found 
very useful in convulsions of any kind, unless they resemble chorea; conse- 
quently it will not be available in ordinary puerperal convulsions or epilepsy. 
It bids fair to become a prominent remedy in cerebro-spinal meninitis and pos- 
sibly myelitis. 

Cimicifuga, in the lower dilutions, is indicated in the three grades of 
cerebro-spinal diseases, namely: cerebro-spinal meningitis; cerebro-spinal con- 
gestion ; cerebro-spinal irritation. The following are the indications for its 
selection: delirium, like mania-a-potu, with nausea, retching, dilated pupils, 
tremor of the limbs, quick full pulse, and wild look out of the eyes. — Head- 
ache, pain over the eyes, extending along the base of the brain into the occi- 
put. — Brain feels too large for the cranium, a pressing from within outwards, 
or a sense of compression in the temples. — Excruciating pain in the forehead 
and in the eyeballs, vertex, nape of the neck, and occiput, with fullness and 
throbbing, as if the top of the head would fly off. — Dull pains in the occiput, 
with shooting pains down the back; the head is jerked backwards, — Intense 
pain in the eyeballs, with black specks before the eyes, dilated pupils, double 
vision, congested conjunctive, and lachrymation. — Intense throbbing pain, as 
if a ball were driven from the neck to the vertex with every throb of the heart — 
Tongue swollen, breath offensive, pharnyx dry, dysphagia, roughness and 
hoarseness of voice. — Nausea and vomiting attend pain in the head. — Pains in 
the back, of a drawing, tensive character, or dull and heavy, with tenderness 
on pressure. — Alternate tonic and clonic spasms, night and day, — Spasmodic 
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jerkings, like chorea. — Rigidity of the muscles of the neck and back. — Intense 
aching pains in the neck, head and all the joints of the extremities, like the 
pains which accompany the fever o( variola. — Eruption of white pustules on 
the face and neck; sometimes large, red and papular. 

In inflammatory muscular rheumatism cimicifuga has always had a de- 
servedly high popularity, both with physicians and laymen. The rheumatic 
fever, for which it is specific, is marked by several very characteristic symp- 
toms, namely, the suddenness of its onset, the severity of its manifestation, 
and its location in large muscles. In such cases it often acts with surprising 
rapidity, relieving the fever, pain, soreness and restlessness in a few days. 
It differs from Rhus in not acting on the tendons, or terminal attachments of 
muscles, and from colchicum, bryonia and asclepias, in not acting on serous 
tissues, at least I do not think it has that affinity for serous tissues which is 
possessed by other well known medicines. I would not give the impression 
that cimicifuga is not useful in chronic rheumatism, for someof its most brilliant 
achievements have been in that direction. But in such cases the location of 
the disease has been in the belly of the muscle, /. c, its longest or middle 
portion, and its inception was originally sudden and severe. 

Cimicifuga has made some surprising cures of acute and chronic inflamma- 
tion of the cervical and lumbar muscles ("stiff neck" and lumbago), in chronic 
inAammation of the muscles of the upper and lower extremities and intercostal 
rheumatism. 

The febrile symptoms of cimicifuga are more erethistic or irritative (reflex 
or sympathetic) than inflammatory or synochal. It will be rarely useful in 
fevers, except as an intercurrent remedy. I have found it useful in the myal- 
gic troubles which often follow scarlet fever. It relieves those intolerable 
pains in the back and limbs, the stiff neck and muscular cramps which are 
such painful sequels of that malady. 

Night sweats, when not due to suppuration or anemia, but to some fault 
in the proper supply of nervous enei^y to the skin are readily arrested by this 
drug. 

In the provings it is observed that cold sweat is quite a common symptom, 
especially after 3 A. M., sometimes lasting all day, with weak, irregular pulse. 
and pain under the left breast. Also that these symptoms are very common 
in women, and sometimes men, whose nervous system has been weakened by 
long illness, trouble or care; and in all such cases, cimicifuga in the third to 
the sixth dilution will prove an admirable restorative. 

No drug in our materia mcdica uniformly causes such severe pain in the 
head, both internal and external. Internally it causes passive congestion or 
anemia, according to the constitution of the prover. Externally it causes pains 
in the muscles and the nerves supplying them. 

The character of the pains and distress are: 

Internally, "a sensation in the head as if the temples were compressed," 
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dullness and heaviness in the head, as he had been on a "spree"; head felt as 
if it had bctn pounded, full of something heavy; moving the head or turning 
the eyes causing a sensation as if the cranium was opening and shutting; head 
feels if he had been without sleep for a long time ; brain feels too large for the 
cranium, pressing from within outwards; severe pain in the forehead, extend- 
ing to the temples and vertex, with fulness, heat and throbbing; when going 
up stairs, a sensation as if the top of the head would fly off; excruciating pain 
in the eyeballs. Nearly all the pains in the head extend to the eyeballs; they 
are aggravated by movement, relieved by the open air; attended by bintness 
and "sinking" at the pit of the stomach. 

Externally — it has severe pain over the right or left eye, extending into 
the eye, and back into the base of the brain ; pain over the eyes, extending 
along (around) to the base of the brain and occiput, and nape of the neck; 
pain in the occipital region, with shooting pains down the back of the neck; 
dull, boring pain over the left superciliary ridge, at lO A. M.; pains in the 
occiput extending to the vertex. 

Cimicifuga is indicated in headache resulting from loss of sleep, night 
watching, and abuse of alcoholic drinks; from mental strain and worry of 
mind, and from exposure of the head to draughts of cold, damp air. It is 
useful in the following kinds of cephalagia : congestive headache (passive, per- 
haps active) ; nervous headache (periodical or remittent) ; rheumatic headache 
(in the muscles — catarrhal) ; hysterical and menstrual headaches (at change of 
life) ; cerebro- spinal headaches. 

In the cerebral irritation of children during teething, when they are fretful, 
feverish, sleepless, the sixth or thirtieth dilution has a soothing effect. 

The eyes are severely acted upon by cimicifuga. Few drugs cause such 
intense and persistent pains in the eyeballs. The pains are chiefly aching, ex- 
tending to different portions of the head. Many of the pains, however, seem 
fixed in the center of the eyeball, and simulate the rheumatic and neuralgic 
affections of the eyes. In some cases the eyelids become inflamed. One char- 
acteristic of the eye affection is that in the majority of cases no redness of the 
eyeballs exist; in other cases, as in Dr. Hill's proving, the "'eyes were con- 
gested, so as to attract the attention of every one, although there was no dis- 
agreeable feeling in them " This discrepancy is probably owing to some dif- 
ference in the constitution or idiosyncracy of the prover. 

The action of cimicifuga on the stomach seems to arise from its depressing 
effect on the solar plexus and its sympathetic nerve connections. It resembles 
the action of sepia, digitalis, murex and ignatia, ail of which produce, like 
cimicifuga, that peculiar sensation of faintness, sinking and emptiness which 
attended all the provings, This sensation is sometimes attended with nausea 
and vomiting. This faint sensation alternates during the same day with a sen- 
sation of fulness or repletion, both sensations resulting from a deprcasiDn of the 
same nerve. In the nausea and vomiting of drunkards, tea drinkers and pr^- 
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nant women, when attended by the above morbid sensations, it will act cura- 
tively. 

It increases the quantity of urine, which is pale and limpid. Take the 
symptoms in connection with the genera! nervous depression, sinking at the 
stomach, etc., and we have good data for prescribing it in nervous diabetes, or 
that condition which frequently precedes or follows nervous attacks of various 
kinds, hysteria and the like, 

Cimicifuga is one of our most important remedies in many of the diseases 
of women. In amenorrhcea, or delayed appearance of the menses in young 
girls, from deficient nervous energy in the ovaries, and when the abnormal 
nervous influence is directed to other organs, giving rise to chorea, hysteria, 
nervous headaches, etc., cimicifuga will restore the functions of the repro- 
ductive organs to a normal state. Should there be at the same time, with the 
above conditions, a chlorolic state, helonais or ferrum should be alternated 
with this remedy. In retsrded menstruation, when pulsatilla or senccio are 
not indicated, and when at the usual menstrual period the discharge does not 
appear, but in its case comes a pressive, heavy headache, melancholy, palpita- 
tion of the heart, and other reflex symptoms, in these cases cimicifuga will 
restore the normal condition of the system and cause a regular return of the 
menses. 

In suppression of the menses from a cold, mental emotions, or febrile con- 
ditions, when rheumatic pains in the limbs, or intense headache, or uterine 
cramps are present, this remedy will be found very useful. In dysmenor- 
rhcea cimicifuga has been used successfully by all schools I have treated 
many cases of difficult and painful menstruation, arising from various causes, 
and while in all there was improvement, in many the morbid condition seemed 
to be permanently removed. I consider the following symptoms as indicating 
its use; Before the menses the peculiar headache similar to that caused by this 
medicine ; during the menses aching in the limbs, severe pain in the back, down 
the thighs and through the hips, with heavy, pressing down, labor-like pains, 
weeping mood, hysteric spasms, cramps, tenderness of the hypogastric region, 
scanty flow of coagulated blood, or profuse flow of the same character ; between 
the menses, debility, nervous erethism, neuralgic pains, tendency to prolapsus, 



As a parturifacient it was in general use among the Indians in the early 
settlement of this country. Bigelow speaks of it as an active agent in facilitat- 
ing parturition, and Tully says he has known many cases where it has pro- 
duced abortion in pregnant women when prescribed for a cough. The evi- 
dence on this head is far more full and satisfactory in regard to its emmena- 
gogue properties. Prof Lee says : " It is believed to exert a specific influence 
on the uterine contractions, lasting longer than that of ergot, and followed by 
less torpor and greater susceptibility and capacity for action in the uterus 
than before its employment. After-pains are often readily relieved by small 
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doses of cimicifuga, second or third, or cimicifugin third. I have used it with 
signal benefit in those cases which seemed to be kept up by a neuralgic dispo- 
sition, or mental and tiervous irritability, and the patient was sleepless, restless, 
sensitive and low spirited. 

Suppression of the lochia is treated successfully with this remedy. It is 
also useful for the relief of those bearing-down pains, indications for prolapsus, 
which women frequently suffer from after confinement. It is eminently 
homeopathic to a tendency to abortion. It has been successfully used in in- 
stances of "habitual abortion " with the result of preventing the usual miscar- 
riage in the second and third months. 

Sterility when not due to extensive ulceration, or other structural changes 
in the uterus, may be cured by cimicifuga. 

Prolapsus uteri is often removed by this remedy, especially when occur- 
ring in nervous, melancholy subjects, and is the result of abortion.s, cervical 
congestion, or defidient nerve inervation. Two key-symptoms indicate it in 
prolapsus, namely, melancholy and "sinking" at the pit of the stomach. 

Ovarian disorders, of a nervous rather than inflammatory or structural 
character, will oftL-n find a specific in cimicifuga. Ovarian neuralgia is perhaps 
as often cured by it as by any other remedy. In this affection it is specially 
indicated when the ovarian pains are reflected or change their location to other 
portions of the body, as the leg of the same side, the region under the left 
breast, or extend up the whole side to the shoulder. As ovarian disorder is 
usually attended with abnormally depressed states of mind, cimicifuga is as 
often indicated as platinum, with which it affiliates in many respects. 

Dystocia is one of those abnormal conditions which come clearly under the 
domain of homeopathic medication. It is useless to cling to the antiquated 
superstition that a woman must suffer the "pangs of childbirth." Dystocia is 
always the result of an abnormal condition of the tissues concerned in the 
functions of childbearing. I do not wish it understood that a majority of cases 
of painful labor can be remedied by medicines. I have attended very many 
women who did not suffer to any degree. They e.xpressed themselves as caring 
very little for the pains. Nor were these women all healthy. But this abnor- 
mal phase was somehow absent or nearly so, I have aUo attended many 
women whose previous labors had been very painful, almost unendurable with- 
out ether, but owing to the administration of cimicifuga, during the last weeks 
of pregnancy, they suffered very little. So many of these cases have occurred 
in my practice and in that of my colleagues that it is not proper to affect skep- 
ticism or unbelief. As a rule first labors arc painful and protracted, while 
subsequent ones are less so. But if five or six are very painful, and each one 
seems to be more painful than the last, we can not expect the seventh to be 
painless, except from medicinal interference. Now, if in such cases cimicifuga 
is given, and the next labor is easy, what is the inference? Evidently that the 
medicine affected a change of condition from abnormal to normal. In such 
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cases cimicifuga should be given at least two weeks before the expected date 
of labor, in doses of one to ten drops, two or three times a day, the doses re- 
peated oftener as the date approaches. 

In irritable uterus, that condition once described by Gooch, and lately de. 
clared by Hewitt to be a condition of flexion, cimicifuga is an admirable 
remedy when the pain seem like those of rheumatism or neuralgia. 

Mammary pains of a reflex character, occurring during pregnancy, with 
dysmenorrhcea, or at the climateric, and even aftcT confinement, are also in- 
cluded in the curative sphere of this medicine. 

For those obstinate reflex pains in the left side, occurring in women, gen- 
erally the unmarried, this remedy is as nearly a specific as can be. 

Diseases of the heart arc cured or greatly palliated by cimicifuga. It is 
useful in: endocarditis, especially idiopathic or rheumatic; pericarditis, in alter- 
nation with aconite, spigelia, or bryonia; cardiac myalgia, which is often mis- 
taken for true angina pectoris ; cardiac debility, characterized by irregular pal- 
pitation, with intermitting and weak pulse. Its symptoms are so similar to 
digitalis that it is. often impossible to select between them. The history of the 
case will decide. If the symptoms of cardiac debility are primary, /. f., arising 
from nervous atony, cimicifuga is primarily indicated. 

It is useful in chorea of the heart, a disorder now admitted to exist even 
when no other choreic symptoms appear. It is characterized by tumultuous, 
irregular, unexpected and strange motions of the heart, aggravated by emotions 
and subsiding during sleep, 

I ought to add that I consider Actjea alba and rubra to be very similar to 
cimicifuga (once called Act^a racemosa) in many respects. I have frequently 
substituted the former for the latter species, especially in uterine disorders, 
with good results. Dr. Winterburne, of New York city, recently gave favor- 
able experience with Acta:a alba in nervous and uterine disorders 

The Uses OF Cimicifuga Racemosa in the Eclectic School. — (Written 
for this publication by Prof. John King M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women, in the Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati). 

The following is a concise statement of the therapeutical value of black- 
cohosh root, as determined in my own practice, and when its employment was 
not alternated nor combined with other medicines. I have prescribed this agent 
since 1832, at which time, as far as I am aware, very few practitioners had any 
knowledge of it as a medicine, A saturated tincture has always been, and is 
still preferred, prepared with stronger alcohol; and next to this, the alcoholic 
extract. 

These preparations, when administered internally, lessen the action of the 
heart and arteries, diminish nervous irritability, and remove abnormal condi- 
tions of muscular tissues, as well as of certain glandular organs, while at the 
same time a mild narcotic influence is experienced in numerous instances. In 
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inflammatory rheumatism, when given in the first attack, the tincture has not 
only removed the disease, but has likewise appeared to so change the rheu- 
matic tendency, tliat a second attack is seldom to be anticipated ; to effect this 
the tincture should be administered in doses of from ten to sixty minims, re. 
peatcd every two hours until the patient's head becomes affected, after which 
the intervals between the doses should be sufficiently increased so as to con- 
tinue and keep up this action upon the brain for several days, or until the dis- 
ease has completely disappeared. In chronic rheumatism It has proved useful, 
diminishing the severity of the pain, and lessening the duration of the disease, 
but nothing more, unless in combination with other agents. 

In conjunctivitis and in sclerotitis, in doses of from ten to sixty minims, 
repeated every hour or two, it has effected a complete recovery in a few days. 
It has also been attended with excellent results in relieving the more active 
symptoms attending the early stages of phthisis, in which disease a further in- 
vestigation of its action is highly desirable, as well as in catarrhal affections of 
the respiratory organs. 

In chorea this is the principal agent upon which I have relied for the last 
fifty years, preferring, however, in this malady, the alcoholic extract. With- 
out entering into particulars, it may be stated that this agent has been success- 
fully employed in neuralgic affections, in uterine leucorrhea attending endome- 
tritis, as well as congestion of the uterus, also in those affections of the female 
reproductive organs in which the menstrual function becomes deranged, as 
manifested by amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, frigidity, sterility, etc. 

It is an ecbolic, as several instances are known in which the tincture, hav- 
ing been taken every three hours by pregnant women, effected the desired 
abortion ; it undoubtedly exerts a very positive influence upon the generative 
organs of women. As an accelerator of labor, in cases of uterine inertia, the 
tincture or the powdered root proves a substitute superior to ergot, in the 
majority of cases arousing the uterus to contractions more nearly resembling 
the normal ones, and without any risk to the fetus, or impairment of uterine 
sensibility to its influence upon subsequent administration ; though, as with 
ergot and similar agents, it occasionally fails in its action. Immediately subse- 
sequent to a protracted or severe labor, the tincture will allay any nervous ex- 
citement that may be present, will relieve severe after pains, and will favor 
uterine involution. In subinvolution of the uterus, accompanied with menon^ 
hagia, the tincture or the extract will be found an efficient remedy. 

When the tincture is exhibited in suflicient doses to keep up a slight effect 
upon the brain, it proves a very remarkable remedy in certain forms of mala- 
rial disease, also in neuralgia. Gastric acidity undoubtedly interferes with its 
remedial action in all instances. The root is said to contain tannin, but no de- 
cidedly astringent effect has been observed from its use. 

Although a large dose is given herein, yet it must be remarked that some 
care and watchfulness is necessary in its administration, as I have met widi 
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several instances in which two or three drops of the tincture, repeated every 
hour, have, after a few doses, occasioned symptoms closely resembling those 
of delirium tremens; indeed, in one case, the administration of but one drop 
was invariably followed by these symptoms, and its further employment had to 
be omitted. Black cohosh is one of the most peculiar agents met with in the 
vegetable kingdom ; it appears to exert a remedial influence upon both the 
serous and mucous tissues of the system when in abnormal conditions, and 
consequently has proven a superior remedy in numerous chronic diseases. 

The specific tincture of the root, as prepared by Messrs. Lloyd Brothers, 
appears to have nearly, if not quite, all the remedial influence of the saturated 
tincture, more especially in rheumatic and neuralgic affections, and in abnor- 
mal conditions of the principal organs of reproduction in the female. The fluid 
extract and the infusion of the root are less active in effecting the therapeutical 
influences just described; however, they will be found more especially bene- 
ficial in small pox and other exanthema, both as a prophylactic and a remedy. 
It will simply be remarked here, that in alternation or combination with other 
medicines, not only is the usefulness of black cohosh increased but its field of 
operation greatly enlarged. 

The resin of cimicifuga, improperly called "cimJcifugin," was first pre- 
pared by myself in 1835 ; then, having subsequently tested its therapeutical 
virtues for about ten years, I called the attention of practitioners to it; but, it 
did not come into general use until about 1850. This resin does not appear to 
possess exactly the same properties as the tincture, its narcotic influences being 
less decided. Alone, I have found this resin very efficacious in maladies of the 
female reproductive organs, as in chronic ovaritis, endometritis; menstrual de- 
rangements, as amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea and menorrhagia, frigidity, sterility, 
threatened abortion, uterine subinvolution, and to relieve severe after-pains. 
In alternation or cohibination with other medicines, it has exerted efficacious 
results in many diseases not necessary to name here. Other practitioners have 
related its employment in nervous, rheumatic and gastric affections, with much 
benefit, as well as in certain acute maladies. 

The dose of the saturated tincture of black cohosh varies according to its 
effect upon the patient, from one minim to sixty minims, to be repeated three 
or more times per day ; of the specific tincture, from one minim to ten minims, 
repeated every two or three hours; of the alcoholic extract from one-fourth to 
one grain; of the resin from one-half of a grain to three, and even six grains, 
three times a day ; of the powdered root, from ten to sixty grains, as may be 
required. 
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XANTHORRHIZA APHFOLIA. 

SHRUB YELLOW ROOT. 

Parts Used. — The rhizome and roots of Xanthorrhiza apiifoh'a L Her, 
Natural Order Ranunculaceae, Tribe Helleboreae. 

Botanical Analysis — Rhizome, growing several inches below the surface, branched, woody, 
cylindrical. Stem erect, woody, unbranched, two or three feet high, bearing leaves and flowers 
only on the upper portion, marked with scars of fallen leaves. Leaves, alternate on the upper 
portion of the stem, odd-pinnate, erect ; leaf-stalk long, abruptly dilated at the base, bearing five 
approximate sessile leaflets at the extremity ; leaflets oval or lanceolate, wedge-shape and sessile at the 
apex, veiny, deeply incisely, two or three cleft or parted, margins incisely serrate. Flowers numer. 
ous, small, dark purple, racemosely arranged in a drooping, few-branched panicle, appearing in 
early spring. Sepals five, purple, petaloid, spreading, acute, equal. Petals five, small, erect, two- 
lobed, gland-like organs raised on a short claw. Stamens five, alternate with the petals, or some- 
times ten. Pistils five or ten, sessile ; ovary one-celled, with a tapering style, containing two ovules 
attached to the middle of the ventral suture. Fruit a cluster of small, membranous, gibbous, folli- 
cles, each containing a solitary, minute seed suspended from its apex. 

Common Names — From the bright yellow color of the rhizome the plant 
is known as Yellow Root. In most medical works, to distinguish it from 
Hydrastis canadensis also called Yellow Root, Xanthorrhiza is designated as 
Shrub Yellow Root, but in the Southern States, its place of growth, where 
Hydrastis is mostly absent or rare, the plant is known to the people simply as 
Yellow Root. 
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Ill European works the plant is often called Anierican Shrub Yellow 
Root ; in botanical works it is usually designated as Parsley-leaved Yellow 
Root; and in the drug trade is generally known as Southern Yellow Root. 

The name Yellow-wort is also applied to the plant instead of Yellow Root, 
in many works, and is modified by all the before mentioned adjectives. 

Botanical and Geographical Description, — Shrub Yellow Root, is a 
very common plant along the streams in the mountains and hilly portions of 
the Southern States. It grows in clumps or patches abundantly along the sandy 
banks of streams and in shady situations rather than in the sun. It extends 
northward along the mountains to Pennsylvania, and has been found in a few 
localities in New York. Mr. J. H. Sears reports that it has been introduced 
and is rapidly spreading in Essex county. Massachusetts. 

The rhizomes grow horizontally several inches below the surface and are 
branched and often densely interwoven. They send up at intervals of several 
inches, stems that are usually branched below the surface, the branches arising 
erect and parallel and appearing like separate stems. 

Above the ground the stems are erect, simple and seldom (if ever) 
branched. They grow from one to three feet high and are about the size of a 
lead pencil in diameter and nearly uniform in thickness throughout. The 
leaves are borne all in a terminal cluster and the whole aspect of the plant, its 
simple, unbranched, uniform stem and terminal bunch of leaves remind one 
of a palm tree on a small scale. 

The bark is externally of a light gray color,* especially on the new wood, 
and bright yellow beneath, It is marked at intervals of one to two 
inches with scars of fallen leaves. The stem grows six to nine inches, 
from a terminal bud. each year, and the base of each years growth 
is shown by a number of approximate scars. The woody zone is of ' ^^ 
a light yellow color and has a large number of medullary rays which "'"" "' « 
can be plainly seen in a cross section. A white pith in the center of Jhi^'j""-^ 
the stem has one-third the diameter of the stem. ^°^- 

The leaves are deciduous and hence are found only on the new wood or upper 
portion of the stem. They are alternate, and grow erect at a very acute angle 
with the stem. The base of the leaf-stalk clasps and nearly encircles the stem 
with a peculiarly abrupt dilation. 

Each leaf consists of five, sessile, pinnate, approximate leaflets borne near 
the top of the long slender leafstalk. The leaflets are about two inches long, 
ovate, cuneate at the base, veiny, glabrous, and incisely lobed ; the margins 
are doubly and incisely, cut toothed. 

The flowers appear in early spring, together with the partly grown leaves. 
They are small, brownish purple, numerous, and arranged in lax, racemdSe, 
few-branched, drooping panicles from the axis of a (fallen) bud scale.f 
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The individual flowers 
are borne mostly two or 
three together,* and 
brae ted pedicels. They 
consist of five brownish 
purpie, spreading sepals, 
fivesmall, gland-like petals, 
five (sometimes ten) sta- 
mens and five (or more) sessile pistils. 
The ovary contains two ovules attached , 
about the middle of the inner suture. 
Only one of these ovules matures, and as 
the ovary grows it develops unequally, the 
ovary bearing portion becomes the sum- 
mit of the pod and the original stigmatic ape.x 
becomes deeply dorsal (see figs 103 and 104). 
The fruit is produced in a branching panicle a 
borne on the stem at the base of the leaves. It 1 
consists of very small inflated light yellow, or 1 
straw-colored membranous pods, tipped 
on the back with the persistent short 
stigmas and containing each a minute/ 
dark seed suspended from the apex of the 
pod. 

Botanical History. — The plant Fic. 104. 

was discovered by John Bartram J in ^ X^^^\a icnCrg"")'!'" 
Georgia, about 1760.II He transferred the plant to his 
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botanical garden at Kingsess where it continued to flourish luxuriently for a 
number of years. We are unable to find the name that Bartram applied to the 
plant. His son, William, called the plant Marbosia tinctoria.* in honor of 
M. de Marboist and it is probable that he received the name from his father, t 

All writers agree that the plant was introduced Into Europe in 1766, by 
John Bush, who probably obtained it by purchase from Bartram. As it was 
easily propagated it became established in a number of botanical gardens, but 
was overlooked by botanical writers for twenty years. In 1784 1| L'Heriticrg 
described and illustrated it with a beautiful engraving in his work entitled 
"Stirpes NovjE aut Minus Cognitffi." IT He called it Zanthorhiza apiifolia.** 

In 1785, Humphrey Marshall, a Philadelphia horticulturist, published his 
Arbustrum Americanum, or catalogue of American trees and shrubs, and 
described the plant as Xanthorhiza simplicissima.tt and in our opinion this is 
the prior name and should be adopted, tt 

In 1802,1111 Dr. James Woodhouse figured and described the plant and 
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proposed the name Xanthorrhiza tinctoria,* but the article not appearing in 
a botanical work, writers on plants have mostly overlooked it and few have 
used the name, even as a synonym, 

In most botanical and medical works L'Heritier is credited with naming 
the plant, and his name and spelling Zanthorhiza apiifolia has been generally 
used. 

Orthocraphv. — The generic name of the plant hns been spelled in av^iely of ways by botanical 
aulhocs. ZaalMtrhita is llie usual manner, but we find on search the following spelling!.: Zautho- 
rhiia, Zanlhoriio, Zanlhorrhiio, Zanlhorriza, XanthorhiEa and Xanthotrhiia. Marshall spelled it 
Xanthothiza and L'Heritier, Zanlhorhiia. The correct spelling, as now accepted by Watson, and lo 
which allenlion was specially drawn by W. H. Leggelt, in ia7o,t is Xanthorrhiia. 

As far as we can lind, Sprengel is the only botanist who lias spelled it correctly ; most writert 
follow L'Heritier, and make the twO'fold error of beginning with an initial i and not doubling the r. 

Botanical APKiNiriEs.-^The genus Xanlhorihiia consists of only the one species described in 
this article and is conjined tu the Soulhcrn Allegheny range. In botanical afEnilies it stands between 
the two orders Ranunculscea: and Berberidacex, and while by all systemalists it has always been 
included in the former, our belief is that it belongs to the Berberidaceae and will finally be placed 
there. We would not, however, assume lo malte that change in this work contrary lo all authorities 
however strong our convictions may be . 

In general aspect the plant resembles some evergreen species of Berberis, especially Berberi* 
nervosa, so closely thai it cannot but be noticed al Dnce,and the yellow color of the wood and chemical 
constituents are almost identical with those of all species of Berberis. No other species of Ranun- 
euIeccEE (excepting the abnormal genus Clematis, which agrees with the order in most other particulats) 
has a nioafy stem at all and none have the promiocnt constituent of the Berberidaceae (Berberin) in 
such quantity. 

The woody rhizome of Xanthorrhiza is so nearly like the root of Berberis repeni and Ber- 
beris Aquifolium that Ihey could be substituted in commerce. 

Xanthorrhiza agrees witb Berberidacea: and differs from all other Ranunculaceae in having defi- 
nite stamens. The principal reason why Benlham and Hooker refer it to the latter seems to be that 
these stamens (and other parts of ihe ilower) are live, instead of three or a niulliple of three; also 
because they are allernale with the petals. Bailloti has shown that they arc often ten and in thii 
case alternate ones are opposite the petals, a position rare among plants generally, but common in the 
Berberidaceie. 

The peculiar glandular petals of XanthorrhUa arc not found in other Kanunculacez, but are 
found almost identical in size and appearance in several genus of the Berberidaceae. 

Other points might be shown lo prove, as we claim, that the genus Xanthortbtia is wrongly 
classed. 

The Microscopical Structure of Xanthorrhiza Rhizome. — Written 
for this publication by Louisa Reed Stowell. — Forming the external part of 
the rhizome are nine or more layers of tabular, or brick-shaped cells of paren- 
chyma, closely resembling cork. 
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Next to this structure are found the usual oval cells of parenchyma, so 
closely resembling tlie green layer of the bark. These cells contain a few small 
starch grains. This structure is bright yellow in color, which deepens as it 
approaches the wood. The cells of the inner part of this structure are much 
smaller than those of the outer part. 

The woody zone of the rhizome has generally eighteen clearly marked 
medullary rays. The prosenchymatous cells of the wood are thick-walled and 
firm. This structure is bright yellow in color. 

The pith parenchyma, or the central part of the rhizome, is slender, and 
composed of thin-walied, delicate cells, containing a few small starch grains. 
Many times these cells have disappeared leaving an open space in the center 
of the rhizome. 




The rhiiome 

Description of the Drug. — As found in commerce Xanthorrhiza consists 
of the woody rhizomes of the plant — in sections from four inches to a foot long. 
The main rhizome is about one-third of an inch thick and it sends off numerous 
branches, which are slender and nearlyuniformin thickness, being about a sixth of 
an inch in diameter. These branches form the greater bulk of the commercial 
drug. The rhizome, when fresh, is covered with a bright yellow bark, which, 
on drying, becomes light brown. When dry it is brittle and easily separated 
from the woody portion and is wrinkled longitudinally. The woody portion of 
the drug is of a uniform light yellow color ; it breaks with a brittle fracture and 
exhibits numerous medullary rays. The pith in the center of the rhizome is 
quite distinct, especially in the branches, occupying at least one-half their 
diameter. Xanthorrhiza is intensely bitter, owing to the berberine, which is its 
prominent constituent. 
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Constituents. — Dr. Woodhousc made an examination of the drug and 
thought to have discovered a resin and gum, both bitter. This was correct, as 
far as the resin and gum are concerned, but the bitterness was due to the ber- 
berine. That Xanthorrhiza contained berberine was first announced by Mr. G. 
Dyson Perrins in the Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions. May, 1862. 
This was indicated independently of the publication or this paper, however, 
for, May 3, 1862, Mr. Wm. S. Merrell, of Cincinnati, in a letter addressed to 
the Publishing Committee of the American Journal of Pharmacy states that 
" hydrastia closely resembles berberine, the alkaline base of Berberis vulgaris, 
and also we think that of Xanthorrhiza apiifoli.i. " ■-' Mr, Perrins positively dem- 
onstrated both by reactions and analysis that the yellow coloring matter of 
Xanthorrhiza was berberine, and he was the first who proved it. 

It is a matter of record that in many (perhaps most) berberine yielding 
plants a colorless alkaloid accompanies berberine. 

In order to determine if this is also true of Xanthorrhiza, under our 
direction Mr. J. Schultz investigated the subject in our laboratory. All 
endeavors to identify a second alkaloid were fruitless, and berberine only was 
obtained. 

The berberine of Xanthorrhiza is more difficult to separate than that of Hy- 
drastis canadensis, and, although hydrochlorate of Berberine is nearly insoluble 
in water and in alcohol, the addition of hydrochloric acid to excess, either in 
the alcoholic or aqueous percolate of Xanthorrhiza, fails to separate much of the 
berberine. Sulphuric acid, however, readily breaks the combination, and a 
strong excess of sulphuric acid added to the cold alcoholic percolate is followed 
by a precipitation of considerable mono-berberine sulphate. 

Yield of Bcrberim. — Mr. Perrins only obtained o. 107 per cent, of nitrate of 
berberine, which was partly owing to the fact that nitric acid will not completely 
separate the alkaloid. We have obtained an average of 320 parts of mono- 
berberine sulphate from 27, 124 parts of Xanthorrhiza rhizome, or 1. 1 per cent. 

Phabmacop(eial History. — Xanthorrhiza became officinal in the first 
issue of the Pharmacopceia, as "Xanthorrhiza. or Yellow Root," the officinal, 
part being " Radix, the Root." The New York edition of the Pharmacopoeia 
also recognized it, and all subseqent editions of the U. S. P. gave it a position, 
until discarded in 1880. This plant having never been of any importance to 
the medical profession and scarcely even an article of commerce, it is surprising 
that it should have cumbered the pages of this publication for the period of half 
a century. 

Unofficinal Preparations. — Only an infusion has been recognized, and 
Dunglison gives the preparations as — Xanthorrhiza, one ounce ; water, one 
pint ; dose, one and a half to three fluid ounces. 
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Medical History and Properties. — The first reference to this plant 
was in the Medical Repository,* in which Dr. Woodliouse gave a record of the 
uses to which he put the plant. All subsequent statements have been based 
upon these investigations. 

Prof. B. S. Barton in his collections f gave it some attention and considered 
it a bitter that might replace columbo and other simple bitter tonics. The 
**New Dispensatory," by Thatcher, 1810, accepts Xanthorrhiza as "preferable 
to all our native bitters, " and states that Mr. John Bartram used the plant 
with Prussian blue to color the plumage of birds green. In the first edition of 
the United States Dispensatory, 1833, we find that "Xanthorrhiza possesses 
properties closely analogous to those of columbo, quassia, and other simple 
tonic bitters ; and may be used for the same purposes and in the same manner. " 
To this, nothing has since been added, and although we thus find Xanthorrhiza 
most favorably introduced by the leaders of medicine of the early yart of this 
century, and although it has been officinal in the Pharmacopoeia since its first 
issue (1820) until discarded in 1880, it has failed to obtain a foothold. It has 
never been a favorite with either Botanic or Eclectic physicians and it is hardly 
recognized by them. In this connection we must revert to the fact that 
although known to Eclectics, and possessing berberine in nearly as great pro- 
portion as hydrastis, they persistently refused to use it in place of that drug, 
asserting that its action was not at all similar. The investigations of Professors 
Bartholow, Sattler, Shoemaker, and others (see Hydrastis)^ now show that 
these conclusions were rational, as at least one of the very active principles of 
hydrastis is entirely absent from Xanthorrhiza. 

The dose of powdered Xanthorrhiza rhizome, as given by Dr. Woodhouse, 
was from 20 to 40 grains, and an equivalent amount of the infusion or tincture. 
This is still accepted. 



Medical and Pharmaceutical References to Xanthorrhiza Apiipolia. 
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Bartram, John, biography, 393. 

Berberine, 95. 

Berberine bisulphate, xx6. 

Berberine bisulphate, crystals, xx8. 

Berberine bisulphate, description, XX7. 

Berberine bisulphate, incompatibles, 190. 

Berbenne bisulphate, preparation of, X17. 

Berberine bisulphate, reagents on, xx8. 

Berbenne bisulphate, solubilities, 1x9. 

Berberine citrate, X38. 

Berberine. composition of, xo6. 

Berbenne, crystalline form of, X07, xo8 

Berberine, decomposition products, X09 

Berbenne from hydrastis and Berberis vulfaria, los. 

Berberine from hydrastu, history of, 98. 

Berbenne, history of alkaloid, 96. 

Berberine, history of name, 95. 

Berberine hydrochlorate, xio. 
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Chnsiophoriana, 13^ Il,^. 
Chryia horetlu, 199. 
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BerbennC nomuLlulphate, cryitalii, ]». 
Berberine norm^ tulphaie^ prcparaiion, 111. 
Berbcrinc nomwl lulphut, proptiliei, lai. 
Berbcrinc of coptis. »5. 
Bcrtmn., put ud futuK, 99. 
Berberine photphkle, iia. 
Berbcrinc phofphAIe^ aSAlyus, 133. 
Berbcrinc pbnphatc, gravimetrkc ciiiduilob, IA4. 
BcrbcTiDc phoiphate, preparation^ 124, 
Berbcrinc photphaie, propcrtici, ii«. 
, Burbcrinc phoiphalc, tolubaJitici^ i>6. 
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Hetleburui trifoliu 
Hepatlca. 37. 



, comincTciid history^ 4^ 



Hepalica. geographical diiiri 
KepBiic*. HDiDoiDpailiic Uid 
Hepatiea, niedicil hi>iary. 47. 
Kepaiica, idcdical propcrlici, 



Hepatica, pharmaceuLica 
Hepatica iriloha, 39, 40. 
Hspaiica Iriloha var. acu 
Hepatica IfiLoba var. obii 
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Hydrastis, liquid, 150, 151. 

Hydrastis, medical history of, 152. 

Hydrastis, medical properties of, 154. 

Hydrastis, microscopic structure, 85. 

Hydrastis, past and present supply, 93. 

Hydrastis, pharmacopceial history, 95. 

Hydrastis, powdered, 143. 

Hydrastis, supply, 92. 

Hydrastis, test for fluid extract, 149. 

Hydratis, tincture, Z5X. 

Hydrastis tincture, detection of curcuma, 148. 

Hydrastis, variation in supply, 89. 

Hydrastia vs. berberine, 297. 

Hydrophyllum verum canadense, 79. 

Huid weed, 21. 

Iceland liverwort, 47. 

Indian aconite, 219. 

Indian dye, 76. 

Indian paint, 76. 

Indian turmeric, 76. 

Infusion of hepatica, 47, 

Jaundice root, 76. 

Kidney liver leaf, 37, 

Kidneywort, 37. 

King-cups, 54. 

Kurkuma, 76. 

Ladies' bower, 5, 7. 

Larkspur, 212. 

Leather flowers, 6. 

Leptandrin, iii. 

Liver leaf, 37, 47. 

Liverwort, 37, 47. 

Liver weed, 37, 

Liverwort syrup, compound, 50. 

Love vine, 5, 7. 

Macrotin, 268. 

Macrotyn, iix, 268. 

Macrotyn, physiological action, 278, 28?. 

Macrotrys actacoides, 249, 

Macrotys raccmosa, 249. 

Macrotys Serpentaria, 249. 

Marbosia tinctoria, 294. 

Marchantia, 37, 39, 47. 

Marc-blcbs, 74. 

Mare-blobs, 74. 

Marsh marigold, 74. 

May flower, 37. 

Meadow bloom, 54. 

Meadow bouts, 74. 

Meadow rue, 16, 17. 

Meadow rue, Spanish, 17. 

Mezereum, 73. 

Monk's hood, 216. 

Mono-berbcrine sulphate, 116, 

Mouth-root, 188. 

Myricin, iii. 

Necklace weed, 232. 

Nepal aconite 219. 

Noah's ark, 232, 

Noble liverwort, 37. 

Ohio curcuma, 76. 

Oil of anemone, 59, 68. 

Old man's beard, 7. 

Orange root, 76. 

Palsywort, 74. 

Parsley leaved yellow root, a9X 

Pasque flower, 25. 



Pennyroyal, 248. 
Peterophyllum, 197. 
Phenioii, 21. 

Phosphate of berberine, x^a. 
Pilea pumila, 244. 
Podophyllin, iix. 
Poor man's rhubarb, 17. 
Pseudaconitine, 2x9. 
Ptelein, 111. 
Pulsatilla camphor, 66. 

PoUatlUa NuttaUiana, 26. 
Pulsatilla patens, 26. 

Radix flava americana, 86. 
Ranunculus abortivus, 58. 
Ranunculus acris, 57. 

Banunculua bulbosus, 64. 

Ranunculus bulbosu.^, allied species of, 57. 

Ranucnulus, common names, 54. 

Ranunculus, Homoeopathic uses of, 72. 

Ranunculus, medical history, 70. 

Ranunculus, medical uses, 70. 

Ranunculus, constituents, 59. 

Ranunculus, pharmacopaeial history, 69. 

Ranunculus, preparations, 70. 

Ranunculus repcns, 57. 

Ranunculus sceleratus, 58. 

Rattleroot, 244. 

Rattlesnake root, 244. 

Rattlewecd, 244, 247. 

Red baneberry, 232. 

Red cohosh, 232. 

Red savoy, 188. 

Resin of cimicifuga, 265, 268. 

Rhus Toxicodendron, 73. 

Richwecd, 244. . 

Round-lcavcd hepatica, 37. 

Rue anemone, 17. 

.Saint Anthony's rape, 54. 

Saint Anthony's turnip, 54. 

Saint Christopher, 232. 

Saint John's-wort, 232. 

Saint Peter's-wori, 232. 

Sanguinarin, iii. 

Savoyanne, 188. 

Sharp-lobcd hepatica, 43, 

Shrub yellow root, 289. 

Smoke wood, 7. 

Snake root, 244. 

Soft concentrations, m. 

Southern yellow root, 292. 

Spanish meadow rue, 17. 

Squaw-root, 244. 

Staphisagria, 213. 

Staphisagrine, 213. 

Stavesacre, 212. 

Stylophorum diphyllum, 95. 

Sweet-scented virgin's bower, 7. 

Thalictruxn anemonoides 17, 81. 

Thaljctrum anemonoides, botanical analysis, 17. 
Thalictrum anemonoides, botanical description, 18. 
Thalictrum anemonoides, botanical history, 18. 
Thalictrum anemonoides, medical history and proper 

ties, z8. 
Thalictrum anemonoides, medical references, 21. 
Thalictrum anemonoides, pharmaceutical preparations, 21. 
Thalictrum Cornuti, 16. 
Thalictruxn dioicum, 16. 
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Thalictnim dioicum, allied species of, i6. 

Thalictrum dioicum, medical history and properties of, 16. 

Thalictrum flavum, x6. 

Thalictrum, foreign species of, 16. 

Thalictrum majus, 17. 

Thalictrum purpurascens, 16. 

Thalictrum sien&e, 17. 

Thimble weed, 21. 

Third alkaloid from hydrastis, 138. 

Tisavoyanne, 188. 

Traveler's ivy, 5. 

Traveler's joy, 7. 

Trefoil, 37. 

Trollius europaeus, 187. 

Trollius lax us, 187. 

Trollius lax us, medical properties, 187. 

Tussilago Farfara, 74. 

Upright virgin's bower, 7. 

Vegetable syrup, 47. 

Virgin's bower, 5, 7. 

Virgin's bower, curled, 6. 

Virgin's bower, upright, 7. 

Virgin's bower, whorl-leavfcd, 7. 

Water-blobs, 74. 

Water'bouts, 74. 

Water dragon, 74. 

White ban cherry, 232. 

White beads, 233 

White cohosh, 232. 

White cohosh, constituents of, 242. 

White cohosh, description of drug, 341. 



White vine, 7. 

Whorl-leaved virgin's bower, 7. 

Wild curcuma, 76. 

Wild sarsaparilla, 7. 

Wild turmeric, 76. 

Wild vine, 7. 

Wind crowfoot, 21. 

Wind flower, 21. 

Wintergreen, 195. 

Wood anemone, ax. 

Xanthorrhisa, 880. 

Xanthorrhiza apiifolia, 76, 289. 

Xanthorrhiza, botanical aflinities of, 295. 

Xanthorrhiza, botanical history, 293. 

Xanthorrhiza, constituents, 297. 

Xanthorrhiza, description of drug, 296. 

Xanthorrhiza, geographical distribution, 293. 

Xanthorrhiza, medical history and properties, 998. 

Xanthorrhiza, microscopical structure, 295. 

Xanthorrhiza, orthography of, 295. 

Xanthorrhiza, pharmacopceial history, •^. 

Xanthorrhiza simplisissima, 294. 

Xanthorrhiza tinctoria, 295. 

Xanthorrhiza, unofficinal preparations, 997. 

Yellow eye, 76. 

Yellow paint, 76. 

Yellow puccoon, 76. 

Yellow root, 76, 289. 

Yellow savoy, 188. 

Yellow weed, 54. 

Zanthorhiza apiifolia, 294. 
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obiain the fresh rhUome of ihii ipeciea or Cimi- 
cifuga for the purpose of micriucupic study in 
comparison viih Ihal of Cinicifuga ncemosa. 
Will not some of our renders, who reside where 
this plant is found, fnvor us with a root? We 
presume the fruil pods remain on the pUnt all 
the year, as they do in the C. racetnosa, in which 
case it will be an ensy matter to identify Ihe 
plant. All our efforts last summer to obtain a 
root failed. We wrote to every one whom we 
knew in the mountainous region of Pennsylvania, 
and although several though^ at first that they 
could send us a specimen, no one succeeded. If 
this reaches the notice uf any one who can oblbin 






E, either 



rould 



be giad if ihey will drop ut a postal card. 



Il.LIciUM FLORiDANUM.--Our attention has 
been called by Mr. Henry C. C. Maisch to an 
Inaecuracy in the picture of Ihis plant published 
in the last ■■Addenda." The gynDecium is rep- 
I resented as ciimposed of eight pistils. An exam- 

ination of the flowers of the plant in our herba- 
rium convinces us that less than twelve would be 
L an unusual number. Gray and Chapman both 

ft give the number as "litor more." 

T lu 



MULLEIK IN DysHStery " In Dysentery T 

liave found Mullein to be a specific, used as fol- 
lows: Boil handful of dry leaves in one pint of 
id let ihe patient drink freely of it. 
niarrhtea and Summer Complaint 



nilk.. 

AUo nicful ii 

of children. 

diilon, t ofic 
boiling water 



it in every case of Dyienlery and 
ly trouble in curing them. In ad- 
I advise steaming with Mullein in 

"— D». A. J. KaEHBlEL. 



MoDiOLA Mui.TiFiDA.— "The negroes of the 
South use this plant, as they say, "to bring the 
women right" — that is, with dysmennorrhaa or 
obstructed menstruation. They call it here 
Graimd Mule, because il lies close lo the ground 
and runs over the surface." — Dr. Chas. C. 
Thornton. 

The plant belongs to the natural order Mal- 
vaceie, and il related to the Cotton plant. Rea- 
soning from analogy, we ihould say that the 
negroes have some grounds for their faith. 
While Malvaceous plants are mostly muci- 
laginous, it is of interest to learn that this 
relative of Cossy/ium k/riacttiin has been Used 
empirically for the diseases in which Oossypium 
is assert, d to be of value. In this connection 
we call attention lo the fact that holh plants 
have been introiluccd by Southern negroes, who 
certainty could not have reasoned from their 



Bir.BLow's MtiiiCAi. Botany.— We wish lo 
acknowledge Ihe receipt of a set of " Bigeluw's 
Medical BoUny," through, the kindness of Mn. 
E. G. Dallon. The work is a monument of 
labor, and although it was issued about si>ly-live 
years ago, nothing in the line lias ever appeared 
since to equal it in many particulars. In look- 
ing at the amount of etpense that was necessary 
to execute the plates, it is strange that so early 
in the history of medicine it would have received 
Buflicient support to have been finished. To 
this work and Barton's, that appeared about the 
same lime, is due the credit of the popular in- 
troduction of most of medicinal agents now 
used, Il is a fact that nine-lenlhi of the native 
drugs now in common use were itluslialed and 
figured in that work. 
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Pkntstemon Palmehii. — Accordine lo Dr. 
A. L. Siler, the Iea.ves of this jjIeuiI, which Is a 
»e«em sppcict. have quite a repulalion in inlet- 

Tm« Western Corns.— We are indebted to 
Thomas Howell Tor an inteteiliag account of 
the two western speciei of Coptis, that wilt ap 
peai in the June issue of the Quatlctlj'. 

TkoluusLaxds. — Wepreienlon the opposite 
page an cagraviD); of Troilius laxus. Il will he 
inserted in the June number of "Dtufs and 
Medicines of Norlh America." but as man; bi>l- 
Uliitl receive this " Addenda" who ue not sub- 
Kribers to the former work, we present il here 
for iheit benebt. The plant i* of rather rare 
occurrence, being found in iwamps of Ceuiril 
New York to New Jersey and Delaware. Il re- 
■embles a large Sdwered Ranunculus, but in 
■tiuclue of fruit il is allied lo Caltha and is 
placed in the tribe HelteborK. Lillle is known 
tegarding iis medical propenies, bui a full boian- 
leal ilcscriplioD will accompany the plate in the 
" Quarleilj." Manjr intecesling facts regarding 
the habits and history of the ptanl hate been 
furnished us ibrough the kindnesi of Prof. 
Peck. 

VuTAIN AS A Cr»R FOR Khel'matism — The 
following notes from Cameron Mann, a well- 
known botaniil of Kansas City, arc worth re- 
cording ; 

■-The following remedy for ibcuinatism was 
ncenlly cooiraaiucaicd lo me by a respectable 
lady, who had found it quite successful in htt 
own case, and alM arith terera) of het friends. 
It was given her by an old negtrss who claimrd 
many years ago to have been told of it by an 
Indian. The medicine it made by boiling the 
root and p«il of the ualk of one of Ibe blue 
Vcrrains In vinegar for twelve honrsi and then 
nbbing the decoction upon the afllirted pan*. 
Which of the sp«ci<s was oied I could not tell 
fton the t|<ecitncn* ahown me, aa these cvtostsled 



mply of root and stalk, with. tortuHalely, one 
slalk bearing the wilhered flowers. This latter 
dentilied the plant as s Verbena, but there being 
lo IcBvei I could not lell wbelhct ii was V, 
mguslifolia, V. hastnia, V. stncla or V. brac- 
eosa, all four being nalivcs here, Bui it wa* 
IDC of the four. The remedy certainly haa 
lOme merit, whelbcr due to Ihe vinegar or the 
rervain. But it undoubtedly helped several 
people suffering from inflammatary rheumatism. 
Thinking it miglil lind a place in your miicct' 
ineous notes, 1 send this statement." 

MoRiis Rubra in Urinary DiseASKS.— The 
jllawing extracts are taken from a ktlei from a 
druggist in Piqua, O. : 

" We send by eipress tO'day the bark of Mul- 
berry Root. One of our phyiicians hns been 
using il for some time in Urinary or Bladder Dii- 
eoses, tuch as scanty Urine, Catarrh of the BIad> 
der, and Gravel. Il came into use in this localilf 
upon ihe suggestion of a person who had seen it 
used in the East, and several of our ciliiens that 
we know bad suffered for a long time, seem to 
have been permanently cured. It seems to have 
no efRcacy unle&s il be used while green, and haa 
only been prepared in decoclion. For that 
on the Doctor wants a prepBialion of the 

green root. Me thinks its virtue is due to some 
olaiile principle which is lost when ihe root it 
dry. But in preparing Ibe decoclions I know 
■hat they have boiled it some time, which, it 
seems to me, would diisipale a volaiUe priociple." 
Il is not necessary ihat ibe lost of virtne by 
drying a plant is altogether by evaporation. For 
example, the fresh corm of ibe Indian turnip it 

doubt if the loss of ibis acrid principle is by »l»^ 
aiiliution. The acrid principle of the Raniin- 
culaceK, (he pepper of Polygonum punclalou, 
etc., are not lost by evaporation alone. In 
making a decoction it is true ■ icmpcralure of 
somewhat more ihan lll=> F. is employed, bat 
It may be that the medicinal coQSCituenl of black 
mulberry is ralher stable under these c 
stances, and yet will entirely pcnsh when ei- 
posed to the action of the air during the dryng 
of the plant. 

Flokira Plantv— We h 
Edna Pearl Lisk. a little girl who lives in Flw- 
ida, nice specimens of the following plania ia 
flower January. 1885 : Pinguicaia pomila. Phor* 
dendrvn flavescens, Indigofera Anil, and Owp- 
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OUR HERBARIUM. 

We take, we trust, a pardonable pride in giv- 
ing an account o{ our private collection of herb- 
-uium specimens. Sin years ago we tnade, as our 
first, a small exchange vith Wm. L. Canby. We 
h&ve iince corresponded and exchanged with 
many botanists of this and foreign countries, and 
Ibe result is a collection of such proportions thai 
a description will not be amiss. The collection 
.consists of about twelve thousand pUnts, at 
nearly as we can citimite. It is contained in 90 
irolumei, which by count average over 125 ipeci- 
inens each, and we have perhaps a thousand 
plants in the process of mounting. We consider 
e only just madi 



ihew 



IS yel a 



JUngn 



and 



and 

The plants are mounted on sheets of paper, 

liie leu by firteen inches, and are bound in the 
"Emerson Binder." This binder permits the 
volumes to be taken apart at any time and addi- 
tions ma<le in Iheir proper places. The plants 
are arranged by Countries, or Sections, or. in 
cate of Western plants, by Individual Collectors, 
and each lol ia arranged in the sequence of the 
Natural Orders, hence enabling us lo refer to any 
paTlicular plant as readily as lo a word in the dic- 
tionary. The volumes are labeled on the back 
with the country, and the genus at which it be- 
gins. The collection has the appearance of a 
library and requires but two book -cases, and 
these lake up a small amount of space, consider- 
ing the number of plants they contain. Ttie 
same number of specimens, put away in the 
usual way in drawers, would require a room 
ipecially for their accommodation. 

The following is a synopsis of the collec- 

IfHi/tdSfal/i.—EaHtin Section. Seventeen vol- 
■umes. Thii represenis our first (our years' work, 
ai of late years our attention has beer most spe- 
cially directed to foreign exchanges. It would 
not be easy lo name all the botanists who have 
'Contributed to it, but the list would embrace a 
majority of our active collectors. It has always 
been a rule with us never lo propose an exchange 
^ilh a botanist except on the recommendation of 
tome one whom we knew, and the result has been 
that in but very few instances have we received 
indifTercm specimens. We call to mind the fol- 
lowing who are largely repreienled in the col- 
lection : Eira Brainerd, J. Donoell Smith, C. G. 



Pringle, Lester F. Ward, C. A. Gross, C. D. FreU, 
F. H. Hosford, 11. M. Denslow, Walter S. Deane, 
Chas. Mohr, H. N. Patterson, Dr. A. Gattinger. 
J. W. Congdon, H. F. Jaeger. R E. Pierson, F. 
Blanchard,Jas.Blake.M. E. Hyams, R. l.Ctatty, 
Alice J. Heading, G. W. Hubbard, M. B. Flint. 
W. P. Conant, W. W. Bailey, Dr. Howe. Wm. 
Crabiree,C. F, Wheeler. L. H. Bailey. Dr. Haber- 
er, IVtiltni Srilii'H.—Ovt exchanges in Western 
United States have been comparatively few. Tb' 
specimens were mostly obtained by exchange 
with the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, through Ibe kindness of W. P. Conant. 
California is represented by ihree volumes of 
miscellaneous collectors and '.•to collected tj 
Mrs. K. P. Bingham: Arhom anu New Mexico 
by two volumes. Coloradj and Kansas by one 
volume. There arc twt. !ols of plants that we 
priie very highly ani'ing ;he Western plants. 
Both are beautifully preserved, and each is toler- 
ably complete for its section. One of these i» 
two volumes of Washington Territory planis, 
collected by W. N. Suksdorf: the other, two 
volumes of Texas plants from J. Rcverchon. 

England is represenled by right vulumes. 
Botany in England has been reduced to a very 
exact science, and line points of differences be- 
tween varieties and species ate noted, which in 
this country would be entirely overlooked. Thu» 
it requires all the letters of Ihe alphabet 10 indi- 
cate the different varieties of Ihe common ipeciei 
of Rosa thai ate described and characteriied. 
An English exchange is apt 10 be disappointing 
to an American. The plants have a general 
coarse, weedy appeatanee, and mosl of ihem ate 
familiar, either as weeds in this country or com- 
mon plants. We miss the delicate deep woods 
specimens, and the showy flowers of mountaitt- 
ous countries. If we may be permitted to judge 
liy our experience, ihe botanists of England are, 
as a rule, poor collectors. Jn liflecn or twenty 
exchanges we obtained but two lols that we 
would call good specimens. These were from 
Chas. Bailey and Eyre de Ctespigny. 

Tkt German Empire is about as fully repre- 



ruled ir 



collec 






In a 



ra. hat 



lo being carefnl 
students, the Germans are good colleclon. and 
the specimens arc well preserved. Many hybridl 
are collected and labeled, especially in certain 
families, as Salix, Vethascum. Rubus, Citsiuni, 
etc. Do we not have hybrids in ihis country, or 
are Ihey not deleeied ? 

Aullria and SaiilteHand have fourteen votumei 
in the collection. These are all fine specimen^ 
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the flora of Ihe 5wiu and Tyrol 
being ver; rich in showy plan is. 

Franrt aod ^ly compriic eight volomes, 
jtoilly from France. Il embraces a fine lol ol 
plants from ihe "Socifti Daupbiooise," which 
we oblained by exchange with R, Neyra. The 
^niis Hieracium is Ihe laigett and most difiicull 
of France, as it is of most continental Europe. 
It standi in Ihe position the Aster and Solidagu 
do in this country, only far more numeious in 

Norway and Sioaftn have three volumes in the 
coltccCion. The plants present the stunted ap- 
pearance of cold countries, wilhoul ihe showy 
alpine flowers. A recent exchange with a 
Swedish botanical club, the plants of which are 
not yel mounled, will more than double our rep- 
reicniatian from these countries. 

AVic Zialand has four volumes. We value 
these planii very highly, and have the fullest 
•ct, to our kiiow!ed|;e, oF New Zealand plants 
in this country. The specimens have a singular 
and odd appearance, entirely different from 
plants with which we are familiar. Veronica is 
• luge genus in New Zealand and comprises 
many shrubs. Epilubium is also one of the 
largest of the genera. Shrubby S«necios with 
(bick coriaceous leaves; cKmhing I.ycDpodiums, 
that grow lo (he lops of the tallest Irees ; Dro- 

terts with bipartite leaves; shrubby Fuchsias, 
ten to thirty feet high : Rutaceous plants with 
one-foliate, compound leaves, are a few that 
impress us as among the oddest. New Zealand 
il preeminently the land of Ferns. There are 
one-eighth as many species of Ferns described as 
of all Flowering rUnis togriher. We arc (or- 
lunale to have secured almost a complele set of 
these Ferns, nicely preserved and accurately 
named by Prof. Geo. M. Thomson, author ol 
the reccnily published '■ Hand-book of New Zea- 
land Ferns." 

Awtralia has six volumes in the collection. 
Two of these, which are mostly from Ihe Mel- 
bourne Uolanical Gardens and cotnmunicated by 
W. R. Gu.lfoyle, are well preserved ; the other 
foui volumes are as poor excuses for ipecimens 
M we have ever seen offered. The late Baro» 
Von MuelMr was one of our Auslralian corrc- 
spondenls, and we have a large number of the 
diflicull Eucalyptus genus named and labeled by 
him. We prize them highly on account of the 
aulhorily. though it it greatly to l>e regretted 
that they are such indifferent specimens. 

Since we began the publication of -'The Drugs 
and Medicines of North America " our time has 



been so taken up that we have had no leisure to 
devole to botanical exchanges, but we now have 
the publication running smoothly and expect tn 
engage actively again in our favorite pursuit. 
We have on hand a large slock of duplicates, 
numbering somewhere from five to ten thousand. 
These are all labeled with primed labels. We 
have recently printed a check list of the tnost 
common plants around Cincinnati, which will 
greatly aid ui. We shall be glad to hear from 
any collector in any locality who desires ex- 
change and who collects firsl-clats specimens. 

Thh Use of Ginseng in Chis*.— The fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Kwong Ki Chin, a highly 
educated gentleman, and farmer professor of the 
Chinese Language in Vale College, is of special 
interest un account of its reliability. Il was 
written to us in i8Si, in reply to our inquiries 
on the subject : 

" The Chinese physicians make freijueot use of 
ginseng root, particularly in Canton province, 
but do not regard il as a panacea. The fad and 
occasions of its use are quite familiar to me from 
my having studied and practiced medicine for 

The Chinese ginseng grows in but few locali- 
lies, is very scarce, and commands a high price — 
Ihe beat commanding a hundred timet its weight 
in silver, and from that down lu half its weight, 
according to the locality where it is grown. The 
native otiicle has difTelenl and more tonic piop- 
erlies ihan the imported. We think it strength- 
ens Ihe breath, and someiimts saves life. Ihe 
emperor and hii friends consume nearly all the 
high-priced native product. 

Doubtless the medicinal value of the plant ii 
exaggerated, and Ihe pupular belief in its virtue* 
heightened, by the example of the imperial 
family and wealihy persons in using it. 

Thai imported from America is cnniidered to 
have cooling properties and lo be especially use- 
ful in yellow fever and inilammaiion of the 
bladder. Il u also given for tenderness and 
enlargement of ihe liver, and whenever the 
urine is high colored. It is also considered to 
promote the discharge of nrine. Sometimei 
persons who have taken liquor lo eicest, eat a 
little of il with benefit lu relieve Ihe lipsy feel- 
ing. We regard it as opposite In properties to 
ginger root and cinnamon. 

It IS not used for incense. 

Vou are at liberty to mention my name 
in connection with the statement, if you d*- 




The Pamphlet Literaturs op Amenican 

Botany.— The numergos lists thai have been 
published from lime to liniB of !oc»l or Swic 
CBtalogui's iif plants are a great aid to us in 
Btudyiiil,' the disiribulion of plania that we dc- 
lire lo map m our " QuRfletlj." We are anxious 
to obtain as complete a set of these listi as possi- 
ble, and we append > slatemenl of those 
that we have, nrrangeii by Stales. To any bot- 
anist who will mail U) a list or catalogue not 
mentioned in our staletnent, we will make an 
aJequaU rOurn by means of our "Quarterly." 
Local list! or published lists of plants offered fur 
exchange will alsu be of value; 

General.— Catatoeue of Forest Trees of Norlh 
America; Chas. S. Sargent, iSSo. — Ferns of the 
United States; D. C. Eaton, iSSo.— Catalogue of 
Hauls of N. E. United States; A. H. Cuniss, 
1873.— Forest* and Trees of Norlh America ; J. 
G. Cooper, i860. —Grasses of the United Slates ; 
George Voscy, 1883. — North American Carices ; 
L. H. Bailey, Jr., 1884. 

Southern Slates. — Native and Naturalized 
Plants of South Carolina; H. W. Ravenel, 1883. 
— Cauiogue of Plants of North Carolina ; Rev. 
M. A. Curtis, i867.-Flora of Wilmington. N. 
C. ; M. A. Curtis. 1834.— Native Resources of 
Alabama, Forest Products; Chos. Mohr, 1883.— 
Plants of Alabama; Charles Mohr and Eugene 
A. Smith, (no dale).— Flora of Georgia (aulhor 
not known | ; from While's Slatislics of Georgia, 
1849.— Niiies on the Flora of Tennessee; A. 
Gnltinger, 1SS4. 

WcBlern Slates.— Plants of Southern Col i for* I 
nia; S. B, and W, F. Pariah, 1881.— Catalogue 
of Flora of Oregon, Washington and Idaho ; 

Thomas Unwell, (no date) Flora of Souihe.n 

and Lower California; S. R, Orcun, 1885.— 
Medicinal Flora of Kansas; Robert J. Brown, 
1881.— Catalogue of Ihe Phienogamous Plants of 
Iowa; ;j. C. Arthur, 1B76.— Flora of Jackson 
County, Mo., by Frank Bush, 1881; also firsl 
supplement to same, by Frank Bush and Cam- 
eron Mann, 1SS5. 

Eastern States. — Portland Catalogue of Maine 
Plants; Portland Society of Natural History, 
■S68.— Flora of Vermont ; George H. Perkins, 
i88j.— Planu of Maiden and Medford, Mass., by 
Middlesex Scientific Field Club, 1S81.— Cata- 
logue of Plants near Yale College, by Bcrieliui 
Society, 1878 ;— Cnlnloguc of Plants of New Jer- 
aey; O. R. Willis, 1877.— Catalogue of Plantsof 
Buffalo; David F. I>ay, 1883.— Catalogue of 
Plants of New York ; J. Torrey, |no date) — Cata- 
logue of Plants of Dutchess Co.. N. V.; A. 



Wincheli, 1851.— Liht of Plants of Fishkill, N. 
V. ; W. A. Stearns, 1880.— Catalogue of Plant* 
of Elgin Botanic Garden; D Hosack, iSll— 
Catalogue of Ptauts of N.;w York; Jacob Green, 
1814. — Flora of Lancaaler County. Pa. ; James 
Galen, 1SS4. — Plants Appearing in Flower at 
Philadelphia; James Darrach, 1853— List of 
rare plants near Eaton, Pa, ; L. Dc Schwemitz, 
1814.— Guide to the Flora of Washington ; Les- 
lerF. Ward. 1881— FloraColurobiana; J. Brcre- 
ton, 1831. 

Central States.— Plants of Wisconsin, by G. 

D. Swexey, 1877 Flora of Michigan ; N. H, 

Wincheli, i860.— Catalogue of Planis of Michi- 
gan: Charles F, Wheeler and Erwin F. Smith, 
18S1. — Catalogue of Flowering Plants of South- 
ern Peninsula of Michigan ; N. Coleman. 1873. — 
Medicinal Plants of Michigan; A. B. Lyons. 
1877-- Notes on the Native Trees of the Lower 
Wabash ; Robert Ridgeway, 1881, with addilions 
and corrections. — Flora of Jefferson County, In- 
diana: John M. Coulter, 1S74.— Flora of Lower 
Wabash Valley; J. Schneck, M. D„ 1875.- 
Planis of Indiana; C. R. Barnes, t88i,— Cata- 
logue of Plants of Jefferson County, Ind. ; Chas. 
R. Barnes, 1874.— Flora of Cenlral Kastern In- 
diana; A. J. Phinncy. l88a.—Ca1alogueof a col- 
lection of plants made in Illinois and Missouri \>j 
Charles A. Geyer; George Eogelmann. 1844. — 
Flora of Miami Valley, Ohio; A. P. Morgan, 
1878 — Catalogue ol Flowering Planis of Cincia- 
nali; Jos. F. James, 1879; additions and correc- 
tions to same, Davis L. James, 1881.— Report 
on a Belt of Kentucky Timbers; I.. H. De 
Friese, 1879.— Report on the bolany of Barren 
and Edmonson Counties, Ky. ; John Hassy, 
.875. 

Canada.— Synopsis of the Flora of Ihe Valley 
of Si. Lawrence and thi^ Great Lakes; John 
Macoun and John Gibson, 1877. (Note. —Our 
copy is incomplete, esicndiug only lo the Um- 
belliferz. We would be |:la.l of Ihe remainder.) 
List of New Brunswick Plants; James Fowler, 
1880. Addilions lo List of New Brunswick 
Planis; G. N. Hay, 188a, 1883 and 1884.-801- 
any of the Upper St, John, by G. N. Hay, 1883— 
Flora Ottawaensis; James Fletcher, 1879-S4.— 
Catalogue of Canadian Planis, Part 1, Polype- 
tahe; John Macoun, 1883. 

From our friend, Walter Deane, of Cam- 
bridge, we learn thai Prof. Sereno Watson ii 
now spending a few months botanizing in GuftU 
emala- Dr. Gray is in Souihem Ctlifbr- 
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To Botanists.— In out ■' Qusrlerly " we pre- 
pare maps illualrating the gecigraphical dislribu- 
tion of the plunls under consideration. Thus 
&i, mi pi of Anemone acutilobii, Anemone 
Hepalica, and llydraBtls canadensis, have been 
ilsued. These maps are acknowledged to be of 
great botanical interest, and to make Ihem com- 
plete we would like the aid of every botanist in 
the conntry. A very large number have already 
favored us, but there arc slill many who have 
mode no report. It will take but a moment's 
time to drop ui a postal card and answer the fol- 
lowing qaeslions regarding Ihe plants on which 
work, and 



veil a 



valuable 



:olhe 



Do 



ike follawiiig plants grow ii% your loeaUty, ami /igvi 
jidundanlly : 

1st. Coptis trifolia. 

2d. Xanthorrhiia apiifolia. 

3d. Aconitum uncinalum. 

4th. ActEca alba. 

Slh. Aclica rubra Tar (picata. 

6th. Cimicifuga Americana. 

7th. Cimicifuga raciimosa. 

To every one who has replied in the past we. 
niai! a complete set of this '-addenda" here 
with, and will send future numbers until Vol. I. 
of "Drugs and Medicines" is completed. We 
make the same offer to ihose who answer now. 
Fleate reply »t once. 

Southern Plants. — We present m a supple- 
ment a list of plants collected by A. W. Latimer 
near Lumpkin, in Soulh-eaitein Georgia. So 
litllc is recorded about the plants of the Suulhern 
Slates that this bsl, though the result ol only two 
collecting trips, necessarily but a mere frag- 
ment, and a of botanical Interest. We hope to 
be able to add lo it from the result of ihls year's 
collection by Mr. Latimer. The plants are 
beautifully collected, and we have preserved 
them as a special volume in our herbarium. 

Botanical Books.— Through the kindness of 
C. W. Merrill, Librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati, and of Walter Dennc, of Cam- 
bridge, and Prof. Chas. Kice, of New York, we 
have access to most works on American botany. 
We have a large library of our own Bn<l are de- 
sirous of adding to it, and will be glad to pur. 
chase any of the following books, or for any one 
of Ihem we will exchange a two years' subserip 
tion to oar "Quarterly." Before sending any 
book, however, drop us a poital card, and if we 
have not previously secured it we will advise 



you : Eaton's Manual, Isl edition ; same, id ed. ; 
same, 3d ed. ; same, 7tb ed. ; Elliott's Sketch of 
South Corolina and Georgia ; Gray's Manual, ad 
ed. ; .same, 3d ed. ; some, 4th ed. ; Muhlenberg 
Catalogue, Isl ed. ; same, 3d ed. ; Rahnesque 
Florulaludoviciana; Rafinesque, Flora of Lou-, 
isiana; Rafineaque, New Flora and Botany of N. 
A j Torrey&Oray, Flora, isl vol. ; same, id vol. ; 
Torrey, Flora of Northern and Middle Sections of 
U. S. ; Wood, Class-book, ad ed. ; same, 3d ed. ; 
same, 4lh ed.; Darlington, Flora Ccstriea, Isl 
ed. ; same, ad ed. ; Bigelow, Floruk Boslonien- 
sis, ad ed. ; same, 3d ed. ; Barton, Flora virgin- 
ica ; Barton, Florae Philadelphicie ; Barton, Com- 
pendium Flora Philadelphia, 2d ed. 

Sa-MoKou-ZoussETS — This is the title of the 
most recent addition to our botanical library. It 
reached us with the regards of our friend, Dr. 
Charles Rice, of New Vork, who spent eighteen 
months in Japan. Hence, aside from the pecu- 

dear to us as a present from our talented friend, 
and we prlle it above all other members of our 
library. It is a complete work |lo volumes) on 
the herbaceous plants of Japan, by a native 
writer, linouma Vokoussai ; written in the Japan- 
ese characters and printed and bound after the 
peculiar manner of Japanese works. The paper 
and style of binding are a curiosity in them- 
selves. Every plant is illustrated with a page 
drdwing, and these are well executed and re- 
markably (rue to nature. Each plant is labeled 
with the Latin name, although without this aid 
m.iny plants, common to Japan and America, 
would be recognized at once. In the Kanun- 

Anemone Hepatica. Coptii trifolia, Trautvelletia 
palmata and Callha palustris. The work was 
originally issued in 1836 by linouma Vokoussai, 
whose portrait adorns the front (or back, as we 
would call it) of the first volume of the work. 
The edition that we have was printed at Tokio in 
1874, and is a revision by Tai.aka Yosiwo. The 
Latin names are edited by Savatier, an aulliority 
and recent writer on Japan plants. 

Back Ni'mbers,— At the request of quite a 
number of subscribers 10 the "Addenda," we 
reprint the previous issues on paptr uniform with 
that used in the " Drugs and Medicines of North 
America." To each Subscriber we mail herewith 
a complete set to dace. To those who are nol 
subscribers we will send the back numbeti and 
also (be present year on receipt of 25 cents. 



This Issue.— tl will be noliceil that this issue 
or the "Addenda" is almost wholly botanical. 
It will be sent to every bolanisi in the United 
States, and on this account was gotten up specially 
for the purpose. Our medical and pharm«ccu> 
tical subscribers need riol he alartned, however; 
ve will make up for it to (hem in future issues. 

BooKi Sfbciaulv De^siKED. — A very complete 
sel of book references to each plant is an im- 
porlaol feature of the " Quarterly," and already 
commands special commeudatiun fiom Europe 
and America. We need access to the following 
books, however, lo make our chain complete. 
If any ot our readers have either of the works. 
It will be a great favor indeed to us if they will 
inform US! Barton. Compendium Flora Phila- 
delphia, 3d ediliin; Barton. Flora Virginica; 
Muhlenberg, Catalogue, 1st edition ; Gray, Man- 
ual, 3d edition; Eaton, Manual, isl edition; 
Mme, 7th edilian. 



OCK Quarterly. — Wc have made no effort to 
obtain subscribers lo our "Quarteil)' " from the 
purely botanical renders for fear that, as it is 
primarily intended for physic inns and pharma- 
cists, there might be loo much matter regarding 
the medical and chemical properties ol plants 
thai might necessarily be of little interest lo the 
botanist. We are pleased to know, however, 
that we Dumber a large number of prominent 
botanists on our subscription list, and we are 
more than pleased with the reception they give 
oor articles. The following is the botanical 
portion of the work for 1884. Each article con- . 
tains a full botanical hbtory, geographical dis- 
tribution, generic and specitic description, botan- 
ical analysis, common names, allied apecics, etc., 
«tc,. also illustrations: 

Clematis virginiana; full plate of the plant. 
Cut of Clematis crisp*, figure ot stem of Clematis 
virginiana, microscopic structure of stem. 

Thalictrum dioicum; cut of leaf. 

Thalicirum anemonoides; full plate of the 
plant, cut of tuberous roots, cut of Iruil-head. 

Anemone nemorosa ; cut of plant, fruil-head 
of Anemone dichotoina, fruit-head of Aaemone 

Anemone patens var Nullttlliana ; full plate ot 
plant, in flower and fruit, cut t>( achene. 

Anemone acutiloba ; full plate of plant, cut of 
flower, stamen petal and achene {magnified), cut 
of fruit, cut showing eatreme form of leaves, cut 
of abnormally developed flower, map showing 
dislribution of Anemone Hepalica and Anemone 



acutiloba, cut of leaf of Anemone acutiloba, cat 
of leaf of Anemone Hepalica, cut of leaf of 

Anemone Hepalica from Europe. 

Ranunculus bulbosus; full plate of plant, cut 
of petal and section ofleaf-statk, cut of leaf of i<a- 
nunculus bulbosus, leaf of Ranunculus aeris, leaf 
of Ranunculus repens, flower of Ranunculus tccl- 
eralus (magnified), cut of Ranunculus aborlivus. 

Callha paluslris; cut of f)>jwering topof plant. 

Hydrastis canadensis; full plate of plant, cut 



of flo. 



r bud, £ 



t of fru 



e leaf, n 



showing geographical distribution, cut of dried 
rhizome, microscopic structure of rhiioroe 

The present year will probably complete the 
Ranunculacex, and will include the genera Cop- 
lis. Aquiiegia, Delphinium. Trollius, Xanihor- 
rhiia, Aconitum, Aclna and Cimicifuga. 



iLi.ti^irM Pabviflohuh.— Who can give us a 
habitat for this rare southern shrub ? We have 
inquired by personal letter of every botanist in 
the South, who we think would be likely lit 
have collected the plant, and can get no definite 
information. If any one can give ui a habilal, 
either from a published record, herbarium speci- 
men, or personal knowledge, we would be glad 
of the information. 

IsANTHLS ("Fluii Weed").— "In your 'At 
denda' to the 'Drugs and Medicines of North 
America," you mention the fact that a large 
number of plants ire called ' Flux weed.' I have 
observed the same thing, in (he numerous letters 
enclosing plants for identi6calion. The last jn- 
tlance was in a letter from a physician, Dr. 
Needham, of New Albany, Indiana, who en- 
closed a specimen of whet proved lo be /lamAm 
raruleuj, "False Pennyroyal," (Wood and Gray). 
In appearance it resembles Hedeoma, but differa 
iu that it has no odor, and the leavei and ilema 

Dr. N. writes me that it enjoys a wide reputa- 
tion among Ihe counlry people in the treatment 
of flux (dysentery). Owing lo its successful U»e, 
several physicians adopted it and report good 
results. It is asserted lo have cured some des- 
perate casea. It is usually given m wineglassful 
doses of an infusion of indefinite itrenglh. The 
plant has but Mllle strength, and the tincture 1* 
dirk greenish-black, and, but for the alcohol, 
nearly lasleless. 

The name " Flux weed " ii applied to Eupho^ 
bia byperici folia, which certainly has curative 
poweri in dysentery."— E. M. Hale, M. D. 



THE MODEL VACCINE PROPAGATING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



BOTTTO^TE TTIISTTS. 




\Vc take pli^asiirp in lulviMiii!; PhysjciaiiP and Dniggists that we havo recently 
orgunizod !i Vacctnc Propagating Establishment in Chester Ckjuntv, on a very exten- 
sive seale, and :iio nmv iinjmnni t<i Itiini-li lioviue virus of the highest miality, 
ftv.m Lymph obtained fur us l>y Dr. Clia-i. E. Sajoiis, of thi-i eity, from the Bel- 
gian flovernmeut Bureau of Vacoinatioii, and School of Veterinary Medicine, 
having nF«ureil iKirselves, after on txteiided inquiry, that the be^t vinin was eul- 
livated in Belginni. 

An exiianslive paiii|ihlet on Boviue Vims, its pnidiielion and preparaliou, with 
a conjparison of the ri'spcotive merits of Bi)vin<( and Humanized I>yniph, eon- 
taining, also, a '1 seriptioTi d' nur Vaeeine Farm, will he sent by mail to those 
who deiiire i;. 

We partieuliii'ly reeoiiiLiii nd li.e use ..f Ivory Pointt in jin 
as expt-rionw? hns proven the n^suitsfrom tin' f-imier to lie i 
We are prepared, however, to supply 
remain aeiive for f\v\" wcekn, if kept 



will not friiarjntei 
<luillB wh .-li f ,il i 
above, l.ut rot if 



them We 



ill riptaee with nthi 
rimnry vatcinnlions, when used w 
[1 after thit lajiw' o*" t'ine. 
PRICE LIST. 
Ten Ivorv PolniB ( in vIhI . • ■ ■ 
Single Points, eacli, .... 

Ilulftiiiill Sli]w fiirn;r.hed»t lli-ah,.v pri.v-, wl.r 
lunt to di'alerri. 
The above will be ,ont l.y mail, „u r..<...l|,i ,.f th.. ,.,-. 



i-nce to Quill Slips, 
Ji more satisfactory, 
litter when desired. Our points will 
\ e lol, dry plaee, after whieh time we 



iriiH alt vaccine points or 
ithin the time mentioned • 



rd.-red. A liberal -lis 




JOHN WYETH & BROTHER, 



PHILADELPHIA. 



LLOYD BROTHERS. 

r 



And Dealers in Crude and Powdered 



American Drugs and Medicines. 



CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



aELATIN COASTED PILLS. 

Wc carry the full line of McKesson & Robbins' well known Geladn Coaled 
Pills, and have an open order for a supply of every new pill, and we ask phar- 
macists to bear in mind thai each combination may always be found with us, 

SUGAR COATED FILLS. 

Allaire, Woodward & Co.'s entire list is in our stock. This is one of the 
most complete and reliable lines, and the coating is very nice. We commend 
them to our patrons, 

^Alt VULES. 

Wm. R, Warner's Parvules constantly in stock, and supplied by us at the 
manufacturer's pries. We call attention to this excellent method of adminis- 
tering small doses of the powerful drugs. 

,^OTAJsric ® J2 vas. 

All crude, ground and powdered Botanic Drugs are in our stock. Wc 
guarantee every specimen ground and powdered by us to be strictly pure, and 
of the quality we sell of crude material, 

j^LKALOIDS, UESTNS, ^ESJNUIIJS. 

Our house has been foremcst in preparing these substances from American 
plants, and we supply importers and jobbers in large amount. 

FLUID EJ^TIIACTS. 

Many pharmacists prefer to purcha.se Fluid Extracts, and we commend 
our preparations as answering in every respect the requirements of the pliar- 
macopceia. We believe that pharmacists who do not make these preparations 
will consult their own interest, especially when physicians express a preference, 
by announcing that our Fluid Extracts are in stock. 

PRICE-LISTS. — Wc issue a very complete I'ricc-List of Pharmaceutical and 
other specialties. Pharmacists will do well to consult it. Please ask for our 
•"Druggists' Prices Current." We mail it free. 



^CSrS SSOTSESS, 



CINC1NN.\TI. OHIO, U. S. .\ 




THE NEW REMEDY FOR NEVRALGIA AND RHEUMATISM. 

Tonga la ft product of the Tonga or Friendlr Inlands, and hia long been nied ai a domeitlo 
f«inadTbT tbe DaUTes nt the Fiji Uruup. It was mlroduoed to the dqIico of I)is medical protesilOB 
by Dra. RmBer and Murrell, of I/jndon, England, wlia haTO made Boma tei} thorough and tnoet 
■atiitactory experlmeDts as to iU Iherapeullo viklue. 

Sbl&rvcCtO&fi, '* * comhlnation of Tonga with poworful aalicylates. whereb? the remedial proportlea 
'MiwVjjVA.W.Vb „, ^y^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ iiGcur<^d auJ lucreaaod. EHta Anid dnKhm of Son,vcUMie 
repvM'nla: Tongra, 30 icrKlnai Eztntvlani rioilcUiiKie RiaceinoaB.^ cnlnai Mudlam 
SdlcylBle, 10 grm.; PUvurplB SaUcylBM, l-tOO rnin; Voleblcin Itelle7liate, 1-900 gimia. 



fimr to ilz <ii 

Gt. Paul.MlnD., Nov.in.lSSJ. 
lampreacriblns «wui«UM»e with snilalae- 
torj raiulLH. For the indeflnite acheeand pains 
ot nirvpiiB patlenta It Is BUperl'>r to aoy other 
aDodToa. FurnerrouB headache or muscular 
iheumatlam il ia almoat a apeclflc. 

PARji KITCHIE,M.D. 

OlevBland, Ohio, July SO. ItSS. 
t lu*e uaed your preparation, XoMiioMaB, 
VXIeoalTBlr, and bare lieen well aatiaflvd with 
lu reanJlB. Yoo aro to be congralnlaled oa 
(he value ot tho article which yna ofier to ph; - 



In cJvonia fomu. 



I, then iHlconKnu 

St. LonlB, July W, 18SS. 
I have found SmMiMlMw a tuetol aoiiitiia*> 
ion In rbeoatallo ueuralsia. 

0. U. miQHBS, UJ}. 



I halanaadBUn^WiWl. during the raat (aw 
weeks In neuratelG aaeoliDns. tusny ot tbem In 
. 1. -ha most gratifying raauU^ 



and these results have 1 



I ijiSte QDltoTni. 
T. S. BILL, M.D. 



In Xtiolly neuralgic lornu It ta uneicellad, 

O. D. NOHTON,M.I 
H., Sole rMprtolor, ST. I.OTII9. 



MAINTAINED SUPERIORITY! 

DR. JEROME KIDDER'S 

Electro-Medical Apparatuses, 




ARF.THK ii 
Dutahlt Conilr 

tht year. ,»,, 1 
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»■■• VilitiB 
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lapnted Ifa, l. Phy>[t:ian'< Viiiiing Machine (ugihcc fori 

Imvroft No. 4. Office and Family Haebinc. 

Inproied No. S. Tip Balliry, Tcn-Cumnt Marbine (He 



onnoa rAXAsio battbbibb. 

CablDtt, Galvanic Galrano- Cautery, and Combined Gat 
nd Fandii: Apparalut, with Tip Celli ni Upright Cells ai 

on hand, and an I«proy,,d ''«!'•< ' "do o'ioo A ppm.u^ 



Bao Broadway, New York. 



■ ■1*J 



-..JH-i.} 



■ fc\ Each pound of Robe s Peitoiiiied Beef ropresenls the entire 
h lyk Albuminous Bi-id Eitraotive) of ncaHr fi>a pounds of (resh, \m 

■ 111 ONLY PERFECT PEPTONIZED BEEF up^n I'na ir.^rkot. 

■ U| ItiaaPERFECr PEPTONE of Iha .Jenslty cf licavj i^jrupa 

■ ni ''°"*"'"^'' a^ '■''« ma^etousty low prioo of ONE DOLLAR 

W HJ Ten Dollars Per Dozen. Haif-paund aampia bottles san' 

W Ur ^^^^'^ viho wil) pa/etpr^E3 oharf^ee. Corr-oEpondenos solicited. 

I WJ tive Circular. Qenehil Aoents, 



iisfeS^tiir 



rd 13 furnished t^a I 

PER POUND, f 

tto physicians and I 
Send for dasopip- " 



X'red.ericiz Steaxa^s dz, Co., 
SASiriRmHii mimm. umn, m. i. s, l 



t nil I 
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"ELiXlilS. I'iMI DKIIKII 11KH.S, uud .Jl .1.1.1.1.. ur I'llUtHiOXTIClL I'ROIJKTS. our lllH>. 

Irilpd I'hiiriuarriitlral CaUlnifiiP >ii. HH. i>f HM puFt ind l.OIHI llliii.lriUak>. 

Scut Frrf to SBir put of tke WorlJ an Applltation. 

EntnUlrhfd Vji—Largrtt Labornlom "/ "« *''"'i (" "i'' lI'tHJ''. 

OBIOTNATORS AND KANUFACTUBBBS OF POPULAK NOH-SECBBT ICBDICIHBS. 



Oar I 






be.t matnrluli, tccordlDg 



.. . .ilBcIng paieiiltd 

Duoeotioliy prepKrrd, i — ■— * 
paMot*. Eicfa nitofc«t[i.< . . . 
Srer oato«d 10 tbe tnde. Twiktt Tuout 
eatliely In «nr Iuibd*e«,_oi to ^dr'I;' 



beautv •nyihtDi 
■n lie [OTiililied 



.. reliable lonaulu. ftod 
pinprlelot. Eilernally tbey turpi 
aKimi. DKuaoiKn Hahdu Theh. Wibf 

„ lt«rtlotiilD6p>nlihl Frencb and German. 

New York, Ne*OrleUuprBkaFriiilcl*ro. - ■ . . 1 

■Hon tmt lItii>tnled'i;aU]ogaa'No..M. frhlcb fnllf eiplatnc pIWi and gins 
MTIlcuia>i. ii''oiic-'iii8iiiui>u««aDd;Mli11niint1oi)i. Can be bad m Engllih or Hpaattli. 

We liivlla lnqulrle« [«r liiKi'lat Pnrnmlk wiirk.,iB we have the flnem lutliika (or preparlug nirh jn any 
■huxida Irert. and Will furnluli oroolof wMppew In colonaod in any limfuageoeilrwl. 

Vedealdln^l Willi ihereulirr mid rurnlth him nur produirts at Mwe net lOli'^, bwed upon ■ rraionable 



VAGINAL 



..(UiMifiy^,^ 



CAPSULES 



It (tnecologli 



ThB moBi pracllcal.mnTonlont ami 
ble lo all d1»ea«fl)< or Uie vtuclna and ul 
remedy indicated. Kndoraed by th« m 
•em on appllcailon. TbreeilxHi. Prii . . _ .. 
Bamplesor each site sent an rerelpt of fourcenlapDitage. 
C, N. OrltUinden. and W. H.Sehlemiln AC'o.,New Vork 
Tbeo. MolMIt itk)..-Botion.- •John. J. TtmiiKni. Haltlniore;. 
Jnliniiton. Holloway ACQ,, Phlladolpbla. 
ft Ftiltcir. I'tilcnBo, I, L. Lyons & Co.. New Orleans, 



Palii- _ . 

J. D, Pork 4 Son*. .. _. 

Ueytir Bros. Dni( Co., St. Louis 






J. J, Bcltlinian ft Vo.. Denver, Coin, 



fa^z^l 



thP vagina Anl.Uoa- 
niedlealod with aay 
urs and lenilmonlalii 

HALL & BAILET. 

(Kornierly of IndlaiiapolltH 
Manuraclurenof Empty Cajiaulet, ttrp- 
■bral Capsaleii Rectal Capanln. rlo. 
CinClMXATf, o. 



..»& i».'^i-errr>3^j*7.-?<f3yt ^*.'r 



L Jte». fcr**!* ^.V»1 >»» ' 




mWMt 

LDUisvillB,Ky. — 



j//-r 



REGISTERED TRADE turn. 

A Perfect Tobacco Substitute and Relief for Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Nausea, Sea Sickness, &c. 

SELLS RAPIDLY AND PAYS A GOOD PROFIT. 

ALWAYS GET THE GENUINE. 



ELIXIRS 



THEIR HISTORY, FORMULAE, AND METHODS OF 
PREPARATION. 



BY J. U. LLOYD. 



ismo. Chtli. $i.3S- Will bi- sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of t/w price. 



The book contains formultE for mafcine all of ihe elixirs in demmd at the present day, and mos! 
of those which hnve been used since the d^ of pMicelSus, 'being the most eoWplete elixir record ever 
offered. Each forroalse is given in npolhccnry's weight and fluid measure, and the directions foi 
manipulaiion arclencand easily comprebandcd. Incompittibles are named •■td tb« objectionable 
elinirs are specified,- Mrmy phases of the elixir queslion are Introduced whicli can not be obtained 
olher than by practical and cilendcd laboratory work. 

Il is valuable alike to the physician andthe phatmaeisl. ' 

Prof. P. W. Bedford. Editor of>hc Pharmaitvtical RKord. and Profassor of Pharmacy in the 
Hew York College of Phannacy. says Ibat it i^ " the best and most cotniilete elixir fonnalx ever pub- 
lished." . 

Lloyd's books are for sale by all Booksellers, or ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Cincinoati, O. 




PEPTONIZED 




Physicians tvhc use Cod Liver Oil, or wSw hcntg discontinued its ; 



consequence of its offensii'eness or its injurv to digestion. 


should not fail to giie 


this preparation consideration. It is so far in advance 


of the Emulsions and 


all former preparations of the Oil that they bear no c 


omparison with it. 



IS 52 per cenL ol fure Cod Zivtr Oil cnmbiaed wilh Condmud Jl/ilt. 

2nd. Both the Oil and Afiti src perrectly digEstcd ind wholly assimUablt and consequently will 
•giee wilh the most delicate stomach, while the use of (he >/iii>> Oil or the Emuliioiis shod injure* 
digestion to luch an e>tent that but a stnall portion is assimilated. 

3d, It is 10 palatable that manj physicians administer it to delicate patients as a preparation 



4th. The ad I 
invariably exhaust t 

digested in the duoi 



of plain Cod Lkfr Oil, t 
>tic secretions of the slomac 
and alio cause nnpleisant 1 



the Emuiiiom i 



Dse, Kill almost 
a substance onlj 



Slk A tnal of PePTONlzED Cod Liver Oil and Milk will conTince any Physician that iti 
: pTopertiea will prove Ave times greater than PlatH Oil or the EiHttliieiu now in 



B price as flain Oit ot 



6th. The kerping qualities of Peptonized Cod Livek On. and MlUc have been Uioroughl; 
tested at all decomposable temperatures. 

7th, The complete maslting of the Oil in Peftqnizkd Cod LiVEk Oil and Miuc is almoit 
wholly dne to the digested milk. 

8th. PepTONizKD Cod Liver Oil and Milk is furnished at the c 
the Eniuitiimi although it costs one-third more to produce. 

91b. Physiciims tr Druggists need net hesilatt la order PkptoHIZKD Cod Liver OlL AMD MlLK, 
far if i£ dmi Hot pnnit satii/adory in ntry respect, -aie -mill immtdialtly rtftaid Us test. 

We also manufacture the above preparation combined with hvpophosphites 
OF LtHE AND SODA. 

Wc will furnish gratuitously to any Physician who wiU pay carriage a pint 
bottle of the above preparation. 

Send for Fatnphtet giving a full dfttrripfion. 




MANUFACTURED BY 

REED & CARNRICK, 




(Extract Malted Barley, Wheat, and Oats.) 

etof a good Mull Exltact consists principally in ihe Mailing anA Afaiking a( xYie grain. Dias- 
last is crealed \i-j fermentation. Iq [lie mashing, ihe Dbiilase is set free and preierred in vacuum pans 
It low temperature. Our early method of cyaporalion in vacua was taken advantage of by competitive 
houses, which enables ihem to impiove the diastatic aclion of their preparations, in which, originallv, 
Ihey were wholly deficient. Our improvements in Mailing and Sfashing they have never been able 
■ loeopy. Thai Maltmea at least Btte-kundreJ per eml. merf fittwrrful in eoiaerting action ihaaany prepa- 
lion in Ihe market, is primarily due to the fact thai we have been able to preserve all the diastase that 
can poEsibly be produced from grain, by our method of mailing. Its grest excesr f NiUrUive value 
over that of any similar production has never been que!^tioncd. 

Malline will convert 33 times its weight of starch at 140° Fahr. in 16 minutes. 

In proof of these slalements, we beg to submit the following chemical analyses made from sam* 
plea bought by the analysts oat of stock in the open market. 

By WII.I.I.1M ROBBRT8, H.D., F.R.I 

. and Pntfenornf ClinlcolHcdlvInc lo Owirnii 
Hcdleal Collcgfj— "ir properly prcpjiccd, Mill E 
lr«t.mr<.riehmDiMlJM,.iid hi... a high power of 1 
■eilintilaichjFinaiteTi. Bui you •illba .urpriMd 
lorn, u 1 wii, that ■ Urge proporaon Dl ihi Milt E 
iraed at Conmerci have na actios on itarch. Ou< 



CHARLBS HABRTSOTOn, M.D,, Ibirvanl 
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. CRITTEKDEN, orVkle Unl- v„i 

Ten graloi of "Haltine" warmed nt 6}-^i"C., Ic< 



lealxed ■> ■ 
•t Milt, urn 
lonctb ot t 



PraH ATPIELD, F-Jt,8., F.I.C., F.C.8., 

}ci. I. iM].— "I DO* find Ihil ■'Malline" coot^ni 
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STITTZBR, D 
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L AIAKRT n. PREBCOTT, Bt.D., P.C.fl. 



liAQti Id thets foodt, namelr, i 



We will furnish gratuitously a one-pound bottle of any one of the Maltine Preparalions to 
Physicians who will pay the express charges. Send for 2S-page pamphlet on Malline for furlber 
particular!. Address 

THE MALTiNE MANUFACTURING CO. 

L, A BOBATOR fl Taukm.an-Uie.ll adaoR . 

JOI33;T a.A.^I^T^^ICIC:, :F>resld.eiit. 

lOr KKSD A CAKt4RICIC, RAKUrACTURlNO CHEMISTS AMD PHARHACtBTt.f 

OFFICE: 182 Fulton Street. Xew York. 




BEEF PEPTONOIDS! 

THE ONLY PERFECT FOOD EVER PRODUCEDi 



The NuTKiTivii Cokstetuents kk BtiiK asu Milk witfi Gluten. 
Eoik Ounce of Powder represents 10 ounces of Beef Wheat and Milk. 



1st, — BEEP PEPTONOIDS, as wow prepared, is hoi\i plfosanl/ff lif liute and latiB, 

iJ. — There is no Tonil preparation Ihat complies (o il in nutritive propenin. 

4lh.— One OLince of BEFP PEPTONOIDS coniiins more nouTisbment ihsui five pints of beef 

tw, prepared from eiglily ounces of beef. 

5th.— BEEF PEPTONOIDS is the only preparation, rich in niln^notls matter, that is' 

ple«sai>t to the taste. 

61I1.— U has the ailvantage of being easily and quiclily prepareii for use. 



BEEF PEPTONOIDS 



Cholera Infantum 



will be found superior to all foods. 



"Btff FfpientdJs \s by far llie most nolriljons and contenltaled food I linvc ever mcl wilh. In- 
deed, n pnlatabte and n^^imilable and in everj' way acceptable article of food, containine nearly sev- 
enty per cent, of purely niiliitive nitrogenoos malcrial, baa never before, [o my knowledcc. been 
o(ferc1 ID (lie Medical Pr fession or to the public." Prof. JOHN ATTFIELD, Landm. 



/!rr/ Pffrinuids 'haA an cilremely high nutritive value. It is easily digested, and is a valuable 
food for invalids and convalescents. Its odor and flavor surpass every prepornlion of otcbc 
ninedby me, ll merits my fullest endorsement." Dk. STUTZER, Btmit, Gtrmany. 

Dinctor of ike Imperial Chemiial Latroralory far Shtnish Pnotia. 



'• Betf Prpbmaidi is the most concentrated nitrogenous food I have ever examined. It is a eamfUtt 
food, consisting of 95 pet cent, of assimilable solid* of the most nutritinus character." 

P»OF. ( . R, C, TICHBORNE, IhMiit, Ireland. 
pT0ftsser CkiKislry Carmichael Ci.lUgt of MfdUine, FtlUno ef the Imtitute of Chemittry, 
Prtsidtnl Pkarmaieutkal SocUly ef Inland, rtf. 



f-ice. in fo. 



also, fo. 
10 anj phyi 



:e packages, fix 
Ti>vr)|ii( ill tf>-»/. tin's whli'h will be si 
Sanii'le mailed on «f>plica!ion, 

1 hanktng the profenlon for getierons support in the put. 
Vrry respectfully. 



and economy, vre put up Ilutr fuv- 
flicis post paid, on receipt of (xjOk 



REED fL CARNRICK, 

V :« Vnrfc 
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Dei'oud tn tht Hiilisritai and Seifnlijit DiavisioH 0/ thi BoUo^, Pharmacy, 
CkradslTy tutd ThetaptulUs 



MEDICINAL PUNTS OP NURTH AMERICA 



Their Constituents, Products and Sophistications 



J. U LLOVD, 

ffidwii, CVHitfry out 



C. G. LLOYD. 



CINCINNATI 
J. U & C G. LLOYD. 180 ELM STREET 

lS.'!4 



saam uw aonsm ci.«fijtc ft oo. 




St/BSCRIPTIQN RATES. 
Subttrljitlun [itIc*, om ilolUr ficr year, |)a(ti£B incliiiltti, ro kU pub of Xhe United Jituc* ud 
one rlollv and iwenry-five cnnli lo all puts of Europe. AiUlraa J. U. tL C. G. Llnyd, Pnblttb^n, 
tto Elu (liMl, Cinciiiatli, OUn. 



I |ioKt, I jrar. 



ADVERTJSING RATES, 



540-00 



S7J-« 

X P»«i!. I !»*». ■ - - . . - - - 5a5-« 
AddnwH. C HiU. AJvnnbioK MaBi^ir, 180 Qn MroeU Ctodoiutll, OInu. oracu Bnudm;, 
Rogn 18, New Ynilc. 
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ACKNO WtEOaMENTS. 

C«ei7 tojcafir it t>«iBg mailo U' reiMler C&U work a* complele lu piaedblc Thtne wlio art 
i|iDO(|lf qgialliuil lu utiaid infoiDMliun Mii mlUtlci in caeb depunnml, baTu oonttilmloil fNdy, in 
tlvlil), anil irtiti III eamntne** liefDIiiI nut r«pvu»llina. Wk vnn ntit |iaife ititie aiarte«>«3Ml«D(l]r, 
osd we lalie ihii nppflrtntiitf lo exMod out linccrc lliank* to ibote wbnto we nainc in ibe tnU <»f our 
book, aud 1^ foUowiOf . 

It i* abu line (Ik trailer (I14I an Moquaiotanoi! »faoaM tie madt wttli the taarxt or Uuac ujion 
«liDni we h«V(T L-alkJ u tpcdiBilt. uid wc (ban punas tbat i.-oune in tbr rutnii:. 

f}i. <:hi>li:t Kii:e, uf Iicw ^'iNk City, bu kindly ibbiI ibp vatltc ptoaf of the wnrb, and nu^y 
valualilc rKancea wiir umIi at hli lU^Kcvtiini. 

The bntoQical pnilMn wi» aba read hj PtuC \^ SL BM)(^ Jr., «< Itfrvuil Vidrcnity, wfco 
(lUcurntd oail coitccleO K^cnl ucliainl eron. 

Til Waiter Duane. of Cambridge, Ua«., ire mc spMllJIr ili^ftfalcil, fM Ilia kifidoCM {a ta«kiaf 
up point* u( indimiiiiiim In Ibr H«TLarinm anil l-ibmiy i<,( Haiinnl UtuvFttiir> 

Mn. UiuEu Recil Sinwell, Aon Ajbot, Mich., Micnaoopu: tteacripticui and MlcT^nlniwinct. 

Itat ft.>bCT> Sdtil<r, Cinclawii, O. 

VkX. Jobtt Klag. aKliuisii O. 

t>ri>r. e. at. llain, Chluiiti. 111. 

PniC J. C. MacktnMe, Clnuinnaii^ O. 

Pmf. J. hi. iiettdder, Clndnnui, O. 

Pnif, J. A. JeancMI. CtacinMll, 0. 

Dr. W. H. Milkr. St. Rtul. Minn. 

J. A. Kh*pii, AtUr. Clntjunati, O. 

Chatln Mobr. Kloliile, Afa. 

lie*. S, M. Jeffersnn, Cftvinnion, Ky. 

KiimtII f rMtt. ribCinnall, fX 

K. L Cnitr. E^iertillt. U. 

Cko*. F. \Vhwl>f, ITubtiardttoM, Mkk. 

DivH L. Jam«i>. Clndnnati, O. 

Jnt. F. Janet, GncJnnaii, Q. 

Frederick SleatM & Co,. Chnlen in An. ' . ■ :i. JCidt. 

Niiyn Etfatherr & Cntkr. ^Slmlc^lr ! i ti. 

Wnllfluc fttiiihrn, Dcatcn In Ani»rlt-=ii ■ C, 

Ariliur D. Cowlts Drilin in Am-_rj .s, C 

Allure Wooil-i.1 , , iw.ri^IU. 



Vtt'k and Pliibdclpkln. 



Itibei « Co.. [1 
IlMrii:lir ATafr', 
<;m. W. Sotilh, 11 ,. 

Odt ClBpp & Son, litnnimpallitt ^baitOBiZiJK UoUov, IilfttE. 

Tbnrp & Lkiyd Broilter*, Deukn In Ancficmq £iru4[v, ClnciUMU, O, 



cvipftiBiit, isai, by J. tr. 4 C G. LtPyd. 
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J. XS. IXOYD. 

thtltr/, OnmUry mU ttrnmcty 



C. G. LLOYD, 



CINONNATI 
J. U. S C G. LLOYD, ito ELM STREET 



PUSS or RIUBRT OlJUUUl t 00. 



^UBSC/UPTIOM RATES- 

Tcu. piiringc incJMled, to oil jwrlior theUniled £Utn anil Caa.id^ $l.i>i. Addia 
LlHyit, I'uUUlien, |8Q El» titvtt, CllicbiMll, Oltiu. 

To dll tantfa coiuurio. Five StuUingi. 

Tno*. CukutV & Oo^ J. W. Ow%Kt. 

15s Fcnuhurcli iilrMi. loi Geott^ Si.. 

Lamtnin, E> C* (Neu 



ACKNO WLEDCMKiVrS. 

Wp |tli<11y sckaovlolge nur i>till);iilIi)oi (>i lli« fulhmllii; jirruin*, whi^ try iMr aiil, tuve ritiitc 
much tn tender the work cnmplctc : 

Waller Deuuc, oi dmbn-lgc, StoM., bo* al ipcat \aimt verlfieal leatt of the Bnuniol Rcfercneei,, 
dchI to liliii bi -lur (he oimplclinim ol llivtn latJiik 

Cfaulu BuiWy, F,L>S., Miuii.-lic<tcr. Eng., Iioi rornlmhci) niatli taroniuHini icfanling Ibo >»• 
lory al pluiu In 1)ie Luirx.'sii hcfluriuiii in<t nld KlwlUli tnirUt. 

\it. Chu. ttkc, iif Niiw Viuk t'tly, hu lliii]l}> rcMide tn*MUK7i|ic af Ihc wMk and Rililal tiuoy 
crC '■ ■ " ■■ 

L. 1L Dalle]'. Ji., 
ItrfarfJltlunB If •.■111 «iirh.. 

I'rol. |i' ^ ' I "f Uic Nataral HiUniy Sodclj. Ciociiinaii. 0.. tuppUed icttn! 

boluikot '■-' :ii<t nut ih.-l<m. 

Tbc rti .1 itjfovlaipi wcrv ilniwn wu fu/imbnl, H(p«i>ca by Davia L. Juqe^ 

and Huuii. ' 

TroC. I. ' 1 the paper nA^lnnUEApAlKic On ol EJirrOlln. 

Mrv Ij'ui ~> I'^'-''' '^i'i»' 1 1 ''("u^iibnl tbv iDikiovoipii-- iltvcliu* of Hfjiatifa. 

VnX. ViiBil CoblcDU. SprtcgfiGM, OId(\ nri^c:!! ooc avrk uo AnciDaiub. 

Tar infnnnalinii rcjardEof; tbe Cummertial llittaij ft tbe Dnip, we ue itulebted In the follow- 
lag rorcmoit boli>c« of Aakerio : 

DEALiKGin AMEaicAi* Dm'OS.— Allaire, WtBBiwmrf a Co., r«arn,I]).i Arilmr D. Cair!t«. Gap 
Creek. N. d Hcoty J. Unncmaa, St. Ldiui. Mb.| Jncob S. MeneD. Si. Loiui, Uu.i Frederick 
Hn-.trn-i*'"o., (>-if.ft, Mt-ih.; Th'-r;. * I.i.ijit Htnilw**, aiwuiiMl, O ; Wnllii« B»Mhi«. <*Mn- 



rriMvei lu daU, Aun wiildi ti 
, _.. II 



. M. C. Cartel, A. 
. t(. M. Ootf 
I'ootr, C. n. 
, '.. A. r.ma, 



All (lio plate* iir tllb DtuntM:!. ■»•) fii<t>I r>r the li«unii, weie t[«clal)ycnwii h>r (Ma worfc )i<i U 
J. A. Knaiip. J1c> *3 **> lalnu riom biillua'i HitlMy irf nnnK w^ ng. 13 rn>n "Tbe Len^" 
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It win be Mbsvfvcil ttiut this DUtn!i«r nl dot work is t^xoluaiTelrcODfiocd In tb« 
aliidjr of ibo prudoou ot Hydrnslis caiuidensi>. AittlcipaUng tbc exlont ud import* 
nni'S ol ibiH mcUud, many niDUtha iigo, wn sasoctUol WJlb iiuriBlvoa n tiumls-'r of •niun* 
Uaui, wbo«BiercdintoflpccMl linccof work with an iniprcM liwl wofrol will be bitcbly 
■jipriicislpd. Ti3 ihnir rani and vnetfy nui)- bn lUoribcLl th" complnipnen of this arn> 
tion, {nr ^oiir own un«iil«l vSotU muit Imvo loft many gapi ihat woubl luw aitpuurd 

Whiln wrr havfl oJroM to OTAiItt trach nf thutn gcnllcinan in the body nf <Mir wiu-k, 
m rain n»li)i'^crLloUktt ibia rnulhod nf itxUimtinitmir tbanlu. Prof. Viigil Ooblcnla, 
8pria\[(^'iii, UtiKi, wvnl aver anwrnl tMlioiu analyrn of burii^rlna and iU mIi>, luoat 
MjioaiiUly ibe plinipltalc iif borliiTino. 

Prul. J. F. EJytotan, 'JViltio, Japuo, u eDgujct-d npon the aiody of Uydnt«t)tu% aud 
allhoiigli bis ix)|icr did no*. i«acli us li) Ikina lor llii« puhli«'Jttian, it irill doulrtleaa appear 
ebtowbute, nt some future day, ta curich iiur lilatAUiris. • 

Dr. T. L. A. Qnr&yna among; tlie linl in tfur country (o attidy tbe olloloida 
of HjclnuitiM, auil |mH!iice thorn fni MtmniKrce W» arc iuitebtnl lu bkm f>ir many 
ooDtrihutions to our knowlcd^a of lb»c comm'jrviul products, and we nnn with 
[ili-asun! Ui Ihd convunitlioiia wu liavn bud on Uiuhh aubjecU.. 
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im thii Kibji'ct wnulil huva boim i|ullo intiiKrfant. \Vc aro Kratifiad Ut have beiui otde tn 
pruaent n numminft up k4 bia ivrtuvr. 
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Katiiin*, Ui w'tinb wo rtfor. I( In li> bb hottvd tlMt they will yd btr c^implelcd aud pub- 
liahad in tulL 

A number of pnuniucnl medical man arc on^pxl lu (poclal InvMiifntiona, and 
aro prepariug papore <in the medical prtipcrlica of DydnmiB and ti> alkajoida, fur nut 
aomber. Dm aoltnow)cdpiR)Q&t will b« £li«a itoxl iaaue. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 



With the present issue we complete the first year of our Quarterly. 
That the work has met with success far beyond otir most sanguine expecta- 
tions wc can only attribute to the liberality and intelligence of the great 
Pharmaceutical. Medical and Botanical professions, To each subscriber who 
has aided us by his patronage, and to the many who are constantly encourag- 
ing us with words of approval and endorsement, we return our sincere thanks. 

For the coming year we can promise no more than we have done in the 
past: we shall spare no expense to make the work complete in illustrations 
and contents as it proceeds. 

We have requests from a number of subscribers to issue it more frequently 
with an increased subscription price. It would be very gratifying to us if we 
were enabled to progress more rapidly, but we fear that should we make the 
attempt it would be at the expense of quality or completeness of the work, 
and wc are unwilling to do it. Should we be able to accumulate copy, we 
will increase the number of pages, as we have done in the present number, 
without extra charge. 

For the Pharmacist. — All the departments of the work relating to this 
profession will be kept at its present standard. The large number of pharma- 
cists who have subscribed to the work is a sufficient guarantee that it is 
appreciated. We invite your attention to the list (published on the 4th page 
of this pamphlet) of the members of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion who have subscribed. Thai the work meets with favor from such a repre- 
sentative part of the profession is a matter of especial pride to us. 

To TiiE Physician. — We can promise even more next year than wc have 
given in the past. It was unfortunate that the plants we have, by their 
botanical relationship, been compelled to consider thus far were mostly unim- 
portant from a therapeutical point of view, and little could be said regarding 
their medical properties. The plants to be considered next year will comprise 
some of the most important of the materia mcdica, and the therapeutical 
properties will be written by the leading authorities and specialists in each 
school of medicine. In the next issue, Hydrastis will be as exhaustively con- 
sidered from a medical standpoint as it has been in the present from a chemical 
and therapeutical point of view. Special papers have been prepared on the 
subject by eminent authors. 

To THE Botanist. — And we are gratified to know we have among our 
readers a large nurtiber who have subscribed merely for the botanical features 
of the work, we promise that this department shall not suffer by comparison 
with the publication during the past year. 

1885 will complete Volume I. With the last issue we shall send a com- 
plete index, and make arrangements whereby our subscribers can have the 
volume bound, cheaply and elegantly. 

The first number of 1885 will be dated January and issued early in the 
year. Please forward us your renewal at once, so there will be no delay in 
receiving the first issue ; but before renewing read what we have to say on the 
following pages, as very likelv it will be to your advant.ige. 

Respectfully. J. U. & C. G. LLOYD. 



Secure New Subscribers to the Work. 



We aim to make it to the interest of our patrons in renewing to send 
one or more new subscribers to the work. You are acquainted with the 
merits of the publication, and we trust can freely recommend it to your pro- 
fessional friends. A word from you as a reader will have more effect toward 
inducing others to subscribe than any representation that we can make. A 
druggist in Cincinnati has brought the work to the attention of the physicians 
who patronize his store, and the result has been a dozen subscriptions. Others 
have done as well, and most persons can obtain one or more subscribers. 

Considerable expense last year was necessitated by the introduction of the 
work to our patrons. If our subscribers will save us this expense by each 
securing one or more new subscribers, we promise something handsome in 
return in the size of the work. 

As a further inducement, we make following proposition : We expect 
•each new subscriber will desire the back numbers for 1884, as his work would 
•otherwise be incomplete. We will renew your subscription for 1885 and send 
the work to a new subscriber for 1884 and 1885 for $2.25| the regular sub- 
scription price for both being $3.00. This makes your subscription for 
1885 cost you only twenty-five cents. 

For every additional subscription for the two years, 1884 and 1885, we 
will furnish to you at $1.50 net. You can either reap the -benefits (as they 
are really due you), or can give the subscriber a part, as you may see proper. 
The journals we mail to new subscribers will not contain this proposition, as 
we wish to recognize the assistance of those who encouraged us at the be- 
iginning. 

OUR CLUB PRICES. 

In the interest of our subscribers we have made clubbing arrangements 
with the leading Literary, Pharmaceutical and Medical journals. By availing 
yourself of the reduced price you can obtain our journal next year free^ or at 
a merely nominal figure. 



NAME OK PUBLICATION. 



PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNALS. 

•Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, New York 

American Journal of Pharmacy, Philadelphia... 

"Weekly Drug News, New York 

Druggist Circular, New York 

The National Druggist, St. Louis 

The Druggists' Journal, Philadelphia 

Pharmacist and Chemist, Chicago 

Pharmaceutical Record, New York 

The Druggist, Chicago 

The Drugman, Chattanooga 

Indiana Pharmacist 
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LITERARY MAGAZINES. 



Harper's Magazine 

Harper's Bazar 

Harper's Weekly 

Harper's Young Folks . . . 

Century Magazine 

St. Nicholas^ 

American Agriculturalist . 

Atlantic Monthly 

North American 'ReviewJ . 
Lippincott's ^Magazine ... 

Scientific American 

Popular Science Monthly, 
Phrenological Journal 



MEDICAL JOURNALS. 
Philadelphia — 

Medical and Surgical Reporter 

Medical Times 

Medical World 

Homoeopathic Physician 

Medical Bulletin 

College and Clinic Record 

New York- 
New York Medical Journal 

American Homeopath 

Homoeopathic Physician 

Medical Abstract 

N. Am. Journal of Homeopathy 

Practitioner 

Medical Times 

Chicago— 

U. S. Medical Investigator 

Clinique 

Medical Times 

Journal of American Medical Association. , 
St. Louis — 
• ■ Medical and Surgical Journal 

American Medical Journal 

Eclectic Medical Journal , 

Clinical Review 

Medical Brief 

Periscope , 

Medical Times, Denver, Col , 

Eclectic Medical Journal, Atlanta, Ga , 

Southern Medical Record, Atlanta, Ga 

Medical News, Louisville, Ky 

American Practitioner, Louisville, Ky 

Medical and Surgical Journal, Atlanta, Cia 

Medical and Surgical Journal, New Orleans. . . 

Medical Chronicle, Baltimore 

Boston Medical Journal, Boston 

New England Medical Gazette, Boston 

Medical Advance, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Physician and Surgeon, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Leonard's Illustrated Quarterly, Detroit, Mich 

American Observer, Detroit, Mich 

Medical Mirror, St. Paul, Minn 

California Medical Journal 

Medical Compend, Attica, Ohio 

Eclectic Medical Journal, Cincinnati 

Medical Journal, Columbus, O 

Journal of Medicine and Surgery, Nashville. . . 

Medical Annals, Albany, N. Y 

Canada Lancet, Toronto 

Canadian Practitioner, Toronto 

Medical News, Cincinnati 

Mississippi Valley Medical Monthly 
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If you desire two or more of the above journals, or any journal not on the list, drop us a postal 
card and we will give you the combined price. Y^ou can order the quarterly and the journals sent to 
different addresses if you so desire. Address 

J. U. & C. G. LLOYD, 180 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Morley, William J. 
Murray, Bernard J. 
Newbold, Thomas M. 
Nipgen, John A. 
Oberdeener, Moses 
O'Neil, H. M. 
Ohliger, Lewis P. 
Old berg, Oscar 
Osmun, Charlts A. 
Panknin, Charles F. 
Parr, John C. 
Parsons, Henry B. 
Patch, Edgar L. 
Peixotto, Moses L. 
Pennington, T. H. S. 
Petiingill, Edward T. 
Pettit, Henry M. 
Phillips. Charles W. 
Pile, (lustavus 
Pilsbury, Frank O. 
Powell, Robert B. 
Power F. B. 
Prescott, All)ert B. 
Rademaker, II. H. 
Raser, Jolin B. 
Reed, Isaac N. 
Reuiiiigton, Joseph P. 
Reiidigs. Charles P. 
Rice, Charles 
Ridgway. Lemuel A. 
Rohbin^', Alonzo. 
Robertson, .Vrrhibald C 
Rogers, William H. 
Rose. Henry J. 
Riiscnwasser, Nathan 
Runvtm. Edward W. 
Russell, E. W. 
Saucr, Louis W. 



Saanders. William 
Say re, Edward A. 
Say re, Lucius £. 
Schafer, Georse H. 
ScheiTer, Emil 
Schellentrager, E. A. 
Schlaepfer, Henry J. 
Schmitt. Joseph M. 
Schneider, M. M. 
Schoettlin, Albert J. 
Schreiber, August 
Schueller, Ernest 
Scotield, JaniPb S. 
Searby, William M. 
Sedberr^, Bond E. 
Sevin, N. Douglas 
Sharp. Alpheus P. 
Sharpies, Stephen P. 
Shaw, Robert J. 
Shedd, E. W. 
Sheppard, Samuel A. D. 
Sbinn, James T. 
Shryer, Thomas W. 
Siegemund, Charles A. 
Sitton, Charles £. 
Slater, F. H. 
Sloan, George W. 
Sniteman, C. C. 
Snow, Charles W. " 
Somers, Frank G. 
Sp&lding. Warren A. 
Squibb, Edward R. 
Stacey, Benjamin F. 
Stonley, E. C. 
^ Stein, Jacob H. 
Stierle, Adolph 
Stod<lart, TiKinias 
Sweet, Caldwell 
Thatcher, Hervey D. . 
Thil>odeaux, Joseph O. 
Thomas, Oscar E. 
Thompson. William B. 
Thompson, William 8. 
Thomsen, John J., Jr. 
Thomsen, William M. 
Thorn, Henry P. 
Thorp, Abner 
Tiarks, Hermann 
riernan, Frank M. 
Tobey. Charles W. 
Toplev, James 
Trimble, 11. 
Tufts. Charles A. 
Ude, (ieorjre 
rnderhiil. William If. 
Vars, Enoch W. 
Walch. K. H. 
Wahnihotf, Julius H. 
Walker, (ieorge 
Walch. Robert H. 
Wanier, (Jeor^e 8. 
Warne. Henry L. 
Weh'h, Leonard E. 
Whall, J. S. 
Wheeler, Leonard H. 
White. Aaron S. 
WienKe.*i. ('(Mirad 
Wilder, (iraham 
Williams, John K. 
Wilson, Frank M. 
Wiiiklenian. John H. 
Wolfe. Nathaniel 
Wolff, Liiwrence 
Young, William 
Ziegler. Philip M. 
Zoeller. Edward V. 
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S. B.-If any member of the A. P. A. Is a suhspriber to the work, and has boon omitted 
this list, we would be glad to be informed, as wo w)<«h to make rorreciinn on our next list. 

J. U. A 0. G. LI^YD, 180 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CINCINNATI 
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PUSS of acBBBT CLABKS k OQ. 



SUB8CSIPTI0N RATE8. 

r^oir, poilne* iDCluiIeJ, bi all lArts u{ Um tinitnd SiMm %ad < 
^•tlc uunil)B» tuin bo IttrtiinbMl from tbr tM>fituiiM; (lASI). A^drtm 1. 1 
lO. a. LiiJ^I, I'aklitiioni. It<i1 Kim Blnwt, Cincinitali, Ohio. 



Tii kO foreign couittrke, yivu gliEIUugc 

vmouxa aouiti. 

TllOt, CUJIWTY & Go., 

ISiSFonobnnibSlrML, 

toDdon, E, C- 



J, W. 0WB«. 



A CKNO WLEDGMENT3, 



11m (iicdincDs uf pdWdcrufl bydrwiie uumioed uud neorded do pagal; 
iff. warv kindly furntebcd by Prof. 3. B. Bond. LUUv Rock. Ark. ; Mr. JL W. C 
l.ynn, M«!«.; frol Lewis C. Dlnbl, Louidville. Ky.; Ur. E. EUn], Norib B«4)d.]| 
Kr. R U. Hallun, ZtuecTiUe. D.; Afr. Oco. W. KnnnMly. Piril«Tillo. Pa., Ur. J 
IIIU>i;iui.Ctiniiroaii>,0.-, Mr. AloaiM Hobtiins.niitwlvlphla, ra.,iu)<) Mr.Gvn. W.i 
[mUunApalb, IwL ^Vv tbaitk tbnp gcntlcrndD for (bcir ewrtMV.whvnliy i 
fo&hlidd tu pnMOl no Wir an kvuragv bt thn hydrutti u\ ccimnierOB. 

To Ur Lnllti Simte:, >Ir. E. S. Ely «t>d Mr. W. M. SoliiuiU vt kckooHludne < 
ti)bl«iliH-Bifor aMUiiiiticoin tbe wAiuiiiatiuti ol liyili*«Us Id uurlobonuiry.ati 
D Uio fallowing fngpM. 

Tho piipon Imm tho ropnuKinUtivofl ot tb« viui<HiB l»die» of prootituntaMil 
rtinnlarly juignuil [ibyai<!uuta,i(ad mbighly upprcciato Iba IioDDt •ztunilUUiIta 
ioiUoo by tbn ■ntbort. Tjio eutgocu ar« u tolloiTa: 
■'nioPb>-8l>>loKif<«)EfriiclBimdThaf»iKiuticainawQf HyilraaU," by Prat Bobi 

Bariholuw. M. »,. LL. P.. '. . . 

■thBHi.ff..i--.,Hiit,;i' Vrfa,:1 Hjlr,i.|.:.,"H ri-.it.E.M.Hi»ln.lLll,. -' 
"That. I i.vrri>(.J.M.Souddor,M.a, - 

I" , by PriJ. J.lhB Kinij, U. D., - - 

'TbuTa '--nf npriierini»«ud Uydrmailnn In ] 

Ot'UOuUiiii: aad Auul VcalU^-i," Ky Pii>(. Robett Siuler, M.D., 



NOTICE REGAHDINQ BINDJNO. 
Tho prflMnifMr will cotu|i)(-'U Volumo 1. of tl>» nirk. Willi Uls lui li 
lull apDi] nn ludnx ud inuke arrmgffimiiiLi by itblvh nur bubMTiten lau t 
bnndaoniidy biiuoil al m ■mdl ent. Tha price und rorlfabr [Mrtietiliu* «1U I 
DMiaoed b«rc*ft«r> 

OgKpight1466,byJ, [T-<irG.Luivti. KatRreduMeond'titwaiaUiirmt j 
(btt PoiktOhie at CindnOAtl, 0. 



E"^ ^ ifc ^^>.^ ^ '^ Jfc.jfa^-. 
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n-vi,ii to fhe Uistarita! afut Sfifiuifie ViausstM of the Hatarty, Pharmacy, 
Chrnmlrjf and Therapnitiri 



MEWCISAL I'USTS UH NOKTII AMEKICA 



"IIIUK Cw.NSriTUIiNI.^ PRODl'trrs AM> SunilSTICATtONS 



J. U. LLOVD, 



C. p. LLOYD. 



CINCrNNATI 

J. u. a c. e. LLOVD, iso elm street 
1885 



FllfWH oy ROBRBT CLARKX A 00. 



SUJJSOnJi'TrOAK RATES. 

Pr.o*, per jtair, puvMse Infllndnl, 10 «ll )Wt* of ^^ Cullml Slam ■»■! OumiIn. 
VLOO. fiaok otiRiliers ctn bn tiimUlto.l rmm the beginning (1684). AdiIro-« J. D. d 
C 0. Lloy<l. TiibttJlMn, 1^ Him 8tn>el, nineinnittl, Oblu 



Ti»«ll lorolpi ro(u]tnB% Fi*e SIiUUiikk^ 



Thos. GuufTt A Co., 
liSI Peaiibiirrlt StnnI, 

Lontlcn. El C 



3. \V. OwE»», 
(Nmu- &lutibMter.) Hyde, 



ACKNOWLEDaUENTS. 



Our lliflaka Ata exicudpcl (i> tli« folloiting^nilem^D ^r apce'wl rontrlbali<^ 
ibn uiu'B of liyilnuiiriO aud Iierbcrlue ia ineiliciuc. 
Dr. Joltn V.ShoQmak^T.IIydrasilaitnd Il^drostiuiiin DVmuwh oI Uid Klein, pp. 177-lW 
Dr. P. W. T^n^clon. Action of ilydriutincHydra'IoraiPitn tfan nnnitn-UrinAr; 

Mucoiw Momhrnno* fp. , ISO-ISI 

Dr. J. A. Jwnpitn, Thi* Phy«io!oKirail Arlitra nnil ThonmcuUo V»en ul Bcr- 

Iwrinn. |>|> 'XT--X9 

l\t Mn. LiiuiM Keed Huwcll we are indeblol U>t (Im vUliorale Mioroacopic Six- 

amiualJou uf Copits »od (he Ancro-IlUiHliiUoiifl, |i|L ,,..... lEtS-SM 

W« Rfo indebted to ibe (otlowing botanists lor aid in the bolAOlad sootioo, in Addi- 
tion (n iriAiiy botanists vho bnva been previously «irkn»(tli!d|C«d m bitTing'htilpiid u 
trtth informftUon regarding ibo distributton of pianist 

WaltcrDeaneltasEappticd us with many miwiflgr«ibmii«esloHydraallB and ntliAf 
IniorntatioD. 

I)r. ioMtpb V. HatieniT funiiattcd thn (rpuciinim (nini wbidi thr druwini; nF TrolUoB 
bun* woa mailou 

Chaa. II. Tiitk retui tivo bcitanii-al p<irti<ia vf tint nrtiulca im TmliiuN nnil Cci|>ti*,iUlit 
made many VBtiiablo nildttion* k> Om lezL 

Sr, ObOB. Rice boa givvn ii* M>m« notn on ihu ilcTivnliim ol Krenclt wnnia {tea 
nnU! P.1BH). 

Ttie Her. Thoa, Moroag, Pruf. J. Afannin, Thocniia Eltiwell imd X. O, Infiilb miik 
pH(^ Itie fti»cltninu and macerial trom wbleh imr nuf it( Ibe weainru tptwin ol tiaptia 
wore made. 

R L. HiiDkerwni aent u* ftt^i CVrpUa triTbUa tnr nur dniwtng,and okn Uie fmdi 
rbniinin fiont vbirh Mn. Stowcll prepatud Iter ej(r«ll«[il artlole oa the niivromtpio 
•If whin*. 

A< 0. Iniinik «h" hat devotwl ma<-b ei udy lo ibo diAtrlbtition ot wastern ptanla' 
riintnlitiil Ui«i]rimpHai)( itia WMUiradittribuliau nf Co|tli« einiciw <mio p. 07). 

Hf. A, IriKXllr am! Tboina« ItowatI how "wli eiTfln iiaao fslwiiitifv nrcouclof 
lli"lt4lMI«Mr.. t«F tha irasUtm e|««'iiM of CiijUi* Imw^H {■□ perxmnloiiMirTtiliiiDK. 



NOTICE RK&AimisG msDiyo. 

Tlr>' inwnuiil «far will rii-ii(<leto VoJumii I. fit ti\<* wxrk. nTtlh tlir Iiict i»Dit ire 
•ImIi -aiiiit 111} tii<I'*t Btiil makr. urraitip-iiviit* by wrtiirh finr ■ulMi^rlmrt ciui havo U 
It.iiUt'imlt l>-i<ind al a anull Oust Tli6 iiriov anil rnrUtirr [ointculara will bit Hi- 
nt luuiwil hrrmfivr, 
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nuns ov nonuT oubxb * oo. 



^ ^ ^ » ^ ^ 



8VBScmt^'to^■ rates. 

Prirai, pur yiatr, potU^ inr]ti<!pil, tti nit pttU ol lb? ITniUd Statm uid OooiuU, 
ilJOO: Bm^ nuinber« un bf funiiatioit frunt lh« bnrinnlng (ISH)- AddrnM J. V. &. 
C Q. Llojri], Vubliahvn. ISO Rim Stroal, rindnnnli, OhUi. 



Tn all [ornigit Rutiotiiis^ Piva Stilllinge. 

Tom. Quvtrrtk Co., 
I5S PouDhnreh »mit, 

LondOD. e. C. 



J, W. Ovnv, 

iCi2 Giiorgo Bl^ 
(Ninir ITiini'lMwUir.) Uydv. 



^ CKA^O Il'i BI? O ME NTS. 
tilt did mill aiieolntAiis in prepuring ttilo nnmber, nar Unnkii ant exlunilikl «t itw ~ 

Wm. 0. Cuaiok biu (liWD ita coniP in(in<eaUn£ nvlosi on the WMWrn IicIpUiilvim. 

A. L. Siliir riimiH^ril tin! FrCbli root iit AiimHuui Flst-lieri, niid Tltoo. HtiweO KtiA 
W. H. Sokeilnrr thi> a[>coiniGi» of flovcrin^ iiUnt tVom wtiidi our dnirlnB« woir9in«d«, 

Dr. Clinn. Itii-e Iws ht<I}ii»l tra mil vrJUi uBf Kty niDlogjnil iniioirics. 

Cfaiu. Ihiloy. F. L. 8.. hn« ttiwn u« Mine ni'Mt vBhiabl'* iDforinHiIoD ie^idin|: the 
a:(](inAl siTcirnvn* of Aoinim in )lMt Iviiriipcait ELiirbartiiitie, vbirb vnt nignil wm 
rMpivnd Mo luW U* b^ iDcliidwl in Hwi woTk, 

Tlic clinirAl inToiirxtitin pF Aounilnm iinitinalum vm iwtfiirniml by Dr. W. E. 
llnllowrll, «f ItiUidul'* Ulund Hoci>iln), "S. Y. 

TIh! fnliTt-sling linv* til ph]iiiii>l<ii;K'>il invmtiintttnti intb Aiinnituin anolDnUini •ail 
Acimimm ViittHioti, wort) mutlo by Vr'>\. ICvb«rl» Ujirthulow. of Hm Uninriity ol Fvna* 
(^IrjiiiiA. 

'I'f> I'rot r. B. Piiwrur. i>f tho Unirerriiy ol Wiwoniio, wd Prot. Viripl OoI'If-Ute, Ol 
tbu Oindnnitti Oilti-ite <>[ rhurnury. ia iliio ibn I'bvniirail iniostigattiin or Ar>onttnin 
umiitutuin uad Artmihitn Ktwbrri. 

Wa1I«r Di!;iit hiin fiiTtirrd an wiih iho Ibmh [vdicch of tbn Ai^lxnw.AnH Hn. It. It 
BiofruU IkAB luruiclied Uio niNuh nt lirr knvntiipulinn at thrir tuirriMi-0]il3 •lnll^t^fe& 

A few ol t(ie uniitll llpuna witi? fipk-d fmni Frof. Orky'n "Ri^norA" and QilllooS 
"HlMory ol FllUkt*" but tbu ino«l ot tbc *iuitll e<il« Uud uU tlvo futl-{H|ps ai^rvi)nffl an 
origitul, 



NOTICE HEGAHDLVG UELAY. 
The illnn ol llif ntirk. mukinK il itccfiony 1" romjituti* iNioh anbiMl u Uie work 
procwd-i, bun tioiund winin (i*>l*i' m Iha iwun i\f tliia nunibi^r, wailing Uio ntaull nl flir> 
phyiibtugical actiiMi at Ai-onilnin uncinaliitn nnd AonnUiim flacliarl. Tkoie mill \h> 
uodDlajr with ui'st iMiit-. 



Ttinnnii.uttwUI... 
Ruike arnuip)itit*nls hv <■ < > 
" t, I'bo jiric« and niiui , 



-rxDTyo. 

Wu «lwdl witid tui laAa nni 
■ I luindMaicljr bouiMl al n iititU. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Price, per yeu-. posUge iDcluiIed, Ut dl pAru of lite UDiln) StalM jn<l Carudar 
tlJX). BakIc numtiera cdii be furnished from IhebiigiDniDg (18S1). AddreaJ.U.A 
CO. Lloyd, Publlahert, Ctncinnaii, Ohio. 



To «U (oreigD countries, ^Ftn SbUllngt. 

BSOLtSR AOUTt. 



Tbo& CaRnoT it Co., 
155 ■'enchnrrfi STwei, 

liondoo, K C 



J. W. OWJtSB, 

102 Geargn St.. 
(Nwr UanoiiMWr,) B-jAe. 



1 tiim iwrie irs nre Inrgc 
1 fu^oi■hl^d{ by DAtln L. 



vl C£yO WLBDQMESTS. 

l-or me L-xiiHUfliivi- ODianlcal (inpor on CiraioiruKB 
ta<l(-tit«il to llie acuvH coopsrutinii (>( wveni btiiuuiaU. 

The gpecimen Irom wlilcli ihe llliuintino U ilruwo v 

1Vj.1i..- ti,.„„.. c..-.-,-. „. wiih man) ooiw (r.im th" libr«ry"f H' — '.' n- -..«.iv. 

Mr ' •rUusaniniorei'tinir f<>Mn -'f Ibe titiuii <: ■ Vi. 

Til' .1 Ituvt! ouolrlliuted Ihe ueugrupbicul n -a 

prerii"!- 

To ' ■ ■ ■•■!■ ure obliged (or aiiilipntic rhiKonieB -•- „■ iti- 

caD«,»n iiuiri'.iin;-:.'ii'ii vory rarc pliint. 

KuU- P. Kurti iwnl w« n mifiply f^l tbe rhiuinirat tif m very n>bun torm of Ctinjol- 
fugit rucpmiiKt. fouQii ill Lh« mitiinUiins »{ Piiaiitylvbniri, 

W»i n''kn<inl(i>l|!<! "ur thwik* lor tlin Mlowin^ nimciiil Hrticlx* wrilUwi for tliB wnrk: 

Tlie Mk'rcwcfiptuil Btruolurii ut Cimlcirugu Rusiucxui, by LoutH R«id SlowoJI: 
|mge 2C8, 

The Allng^it "Crvcbtlliiable Neatrd Priociplv" ot Cicaicirugn RscemoBa, b; 
Prof, Robu R. Witnt»T; pti|t« 2frl. 

Elimination irf (Timicirugin ftir Uio DatcClion ol a CrvBUIIioo SiibsUncc, by PfoL 
Virgil CobletiU; pofie £69. 



We flnil dial we » 



that all ' 

plpM. V 

•oon 11 ' I 

W. 
vAlunip- 
work wil 

litflralii" 



NOTICE REGARDING BINDING. 

e not Able to oompleUi lliu lUnunoulaMm. or Volumfl J., of 

I iasilP, bni it will be tliilBliril witb the npxl iMOa. In ordar 

i .'1 Co the wnrk (or 18*4 Mil ISrU mav h«ie Volume t oom- 

■II. It will bu iUlu.I March, 1886, but will b« iMiied w 

I 1' unfile ruble itxitentw, au elv^nt cover for binding the 
Medicises of Nobth Ambbica. Every eubwribcr In ths 
ruT bo'inH, Preserrivl in this wity i( wUl make a luntLtome 
tn|il>!ti»l will bo invHluuble, Aod cno not bo mpUrod in iIm 

,, ... . ,L,.,., ,. 1...... ii,.,-.. .... I",ir):-biind6ri,e4in gul otir rejuly- 

:-'.r't nam* tliintJMd in gUt lnUT$, 

ibr) numberi.uid we will bind 
•(ariiyicf iii ^lii Mtrrt, Mill return, po«l-pMd, lOr 

I'f bludini; in quADtity, and isTervt^heitp. 
1.1^ we will ituil complete bouod vuliiiue iiulead nf 
n« oo '■uwido of pockjigo. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Pries, per year. poitAge included, to «li parte ot (he United St&t«s and Oaiuds, I 
tl-MX Bncic numbers can b« tiirDt8h«d from tfao bcginniog (18S4). Addna* J. D. Al 
0.0. LIuyd, rublialior*, CincintutJ, Ohio. * 



To«lt loreigu couutriet, Pita SliilUugf. 

SX0LI8H AOXSTS. 

taoa. CflKEsry A Oo., 
\55 FeoQlinrch S'rust, 

Loitdoo. B. C 



J. W. OirBKe, 

I02a«argeSi, 
(Neftr Mftncheator.) Hyda. 
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vl (7/rA^O WLEDGItlBSTS. 

t :iLiiiih<v < -ri]i''i'-u»fMV{irAl Hr^i^Im on tlto medicAl Hctiaa <<f CimicUug* I 

' i Lhn pUnt XonthorrbiKu npiifoliK. V 

Oimii^ifu^u wearx indDliled UiIIm lullowing eenltemen: I 

lie Mtftini Medical College nl CiodDnaii, reprMeoLing I 

<\w Cbiuago HoiiKBopathic CoUego, represenling Uifl I 

Citlcctic Modii-jil Inntidilo ul Cincinnati, repromnttng I 

' ■ luriL >>i lilt' imI'iLs und KrowUi of Xiialbanbit& aptifoliA, wu dvaire to ' 
rubliicntiiTLiH luThci«.M.Peli?rs,orMoultOD, Ala-.ttud lor & floweriu); top 
:U t/> Dr 1. J. M, OoM. TIiftnk« t^n duo to Mr. Z. 7.. SchulU. who epaai 
uQ in our iiibor.itorj searching lor • nhite iilkuloid in the rhiioniG of 



TliD proMnt iuu«, No. 9, Vnt. 1., nhilc not duo till Mnroh, ti iaiuod now in order to I 
ootnplaui (ho volume. The next tmui*. No. 1, Vol. lU will not be mutled until " ' 
wkuIm time. 



NOTICE RBOARDINO BINDING. 



x'i whdre ihero 



. r binding tlM 

i!)^.rili«r to tl«i ] 

.' -...,, .. .... .j..ik<i k li^uiJjonte J 

ulu^iblt:, ^ud uou uul bd repUct^' in (hfl I 



B bootc-binden, nan got onr ready- I 

.■irriher'i nama'ttamp^ iKgiUltUtn, I 

I I- Hie number*, and we will b. _ 
iV !-iten,aaii return, post-pudt lor 1 

1 UB ol bindinjE in qiinntity, nnd li Vftry cheap. 

ling da not roll Ibem, but tie in a aqu^re pieltage, 1 




WuoiKsAJ.i; 
iiei»leiiii Herb all h t^ 

;re. iVJlaire, Woodward & Co., Pcroria. 111., U. S. A., oflTcn 
mc and fomgn cotuumption a full ;ukJ cuinplete line uB 
JUztL'rican botanic goods, consisting of roots, herbs, leaves, seed 
^Qcfwcrs, ^ms. barks, etc. ctc 

Tl\cse goods can be supplied in any form desired, cithd 
trudc in bales, crusheij. ground, powdered or pressed in pack,-iJ 
ds of convenient size and shape for shipment and storage. 

Situated as we arc. near the center of the United StatesJ 
our ^cilities for collecting ihe^e goods from the various scc-^ 
tions of the country are unsurpassed, and our ability to com- 
pete in price and quality unijucsttoned. Being among the 
largf-st consumerri. we necessarily have facilities that smaller 
bouses can not offer. 



PflTOED MBS. 




P EACOCK'S B ROMIDES 

<3YR; BR OW: COMP: PEAOOCK' 

NERVE AMD BRAIN SEDATIVE. 

A CoiiCflittral!!l CitEHilUl ir mi Pri'.ml kn o( Umhrm Slrengtli. 

Eft"" "•■'•' f ■^--" •i'"-=" ."'■ — of the Comblncil C. P. Bromtatm I 

o/P: i .1 Llihlum. I 

_<.' '. Congestive H eadaohe, 

Me; i..,^.;.=,. .-^ij^,,"^"?- ■ui^'i-o. rmcusslg . As thma, Befle« j 
Vom iting of Pregnancy, Mani a, HIg htmaro, Enfarged B pleen j 
EnurcBi B.'EclompsIa, Et^c. 

DOSE-r ■ ■ -'■" ■ . - ■■ "~ ■' ,-.. 



P EACOCK'S F UCUS MARINA 

ELIX: FUCi NIARj PEAOOCK' 

ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. 



FBETAEID fSvH ' 



:::a::5' ?ES3:sirT:cir3. 



This Proparatiojiis an ALLV of Ouinino— Possessing Anti- I 
dotal Catalytic Properties which Quinine lacks.- Quinine, by its I 
Anttpertodic power, chocks the Malaiial Chili Fucus Ma'rina, by 
its Antidotal Catalytic properties. NeutruUzos and Eliminates 
the Malarial CAUSE, and thu>i prevents the recurrence of the 
chllj^ aftVr~it has been checked by Quininer'lt Is SPECIA LLY 
VALUABLE In the treatment of Chronlo Malarial Poisoning, 
Dumb Chlfla, MalaTlBTFeversT^tc. 



DIB ECTIOHS.-To eRAOICATE MALAHIA and as a geoarat Catalytic . Tonhi . 
and ProphylBClio, ONE Ft Ulb OBAC HM, IW" WATE R, thf wt- limas^a <iny. For 
intermittent . Remittent and other Fe»ere, Five to Twenty d fops every two ar ] 
thrge hour a. 

who wUI pay uiirta* (Jhibo, 

PEACOCK CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis, 



LANE MEDICAL LIBRARY 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CENTER 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305 

FOR RENEWAL: PHONE 723-6691 



DATE DUE 





Stanford University Library 

SUnford, CnUfornla 

In order tlul other* auf ■•• Mb hook, pleus 
nnurn ll ■■ mmii bi poMlble, bnl not later ihsB 
tbc djile due. 




NON-CmCULATINi; 




